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THE NEED OF THE WEST. 

ye people understand the difficulty of enforcing laws 

for the protection of game and fish in the Western 
States and Territories. Most of them have upon their statute 
books laws that are stringent enough in letter and spirit, 
but they are non-effective in the great majority of cases for 
the reason that penalties are not, or cannot, be enforced. 
They are, as a general thing, very liberal to the informer 
and to the public; one-half the money penalty usually going 
to the former and the other half to the common school fund. 
The theory of the law-makers is, of course, that the large 
reward offered to the prosecuting witness, or informer, for 
securing punishment for violations of the law will stimulate 
the public to extra vigilance. Every man is expected to be 
awatch upon his neighbor, because he can profit by the 
latter’s violation of law. But such is not the effect, and for 
two reasons—tirst, self-interest, and second, fear. 

There are, in general terms, two classes of offenders 
against game protection laws: First, those who have means, 
and, therefore, hunt for pleasure. They are generally 
strangers in the regions where they hunt. They remain but 
temporarily, and disappear before their acts obtain notoriety. 
To the few with whom they come in contact in the sparsely 


settled districts they visit, they are good customers; hiring. 


teams, horses, guides and servants; buying supplies of all 
kinds at whatever price asked. Hence, it is to the interest of 
such settlers to wink at the offenses of their visitors and cus- 
tomers against the laws of the State. 

The other class are mercenary meat or skin-hunters, who 
destroy game simply for the profit there is in it. They vio- 
late the law persistently and knowingly: They are lawless 
and unprincipled. Regardless of one law they are naturally 
suspected of disregarding any other law or all laws. Hence, 
Scattered settlers are afraid of them—afraid to report their 
unlawful acts. The man who with his family lives in the 
wilderness, far from neighbors, feels that it is not safe to re- 
port the offenses of the skin-hunter, because in doing so he 
would place himself, his family and all his property at the 
mercy of an outlaw, who might hesitate at nothing to secure 
revenge. The informant may be waylaid and shot, his 
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stock may be killed, his range burned over, his hay, grain 
or improvements destroyed by fire, his spring poisoned, or 
revenge taken in some other malicious way. And the man 
whose cunning has been sharpened by the studied pursuit of 
wild animals will wreak his vengeance in such manner that 
detection is almost impossible. Only a few days ago a man 
was waylaid and shot in the night, in Chaffee county, Colo- 
rado, and the only provocation tbat could be thought of was 
the fact that a few days before he had lodged a complaint in 
a justice’s court against certain persons for killing trout with 
giant powder. 

The only effective method of enforcing game protective 
laws is by game wardens, or commissioners appointed by the 
State. Such officers are responsible to the State, and the 
State becomes the prosecutor. Individual responsibility 
ceases, and with it all thought of personal revenge. The 
warden can have no interest in winking at the offenses of 
hunters for pleasure, nor can he, except in extraordinary 
cases and at rare intervals, suffer vengeance from the pot- 
hunter. The wide field of his service would make that ser- 
vice only the more effective and the more to be feared and 
respected by violators of the law. Settlers, too, could then 
become informers to the warden without endangering them- 
selves and their property. 


THE CLOSE TIME FOR BLACK BASS. 

N another column will be found a communication from 
Mr. A. N. Cheney, on the subject of extending the close 
season for black bass, which we commend to the attention of 
our angling readers, and especially to that portion of them 
which make our laws. We have long wondered why the 
close season for black bass should be different in different 
parts of the State of New York, because the exceptions to 
the general time, which extend it, are in waters not only 
wide apart, but in some which lie in the southern portion of 
the State, where the season might be expected to be earlier. 

The fact that Mr. Cheney usually fishes in the northern 
portion of the State need not lead any person to think that 
he is not competent to speak for the whole State, for he is 
not only an enthusiastic angler, but one who is greatly inter- 
ested in the art and its literature, and is in correspondence 
with anglers not only in all parts of New York, but in most 
other States. We regard him as one of the best-informed 
anglers in the country, and know that many of our readers 
in Southern New York agree with him that the close time is 
not long enough. If the object of the law is to protect the 
black ‘bass while they are spawning, and during the time 
when they are protecting their young, as we suppose, then 
the period between the first of January and the first of June 
is not sufficient. As to the fixing of the time when the 
season shall close, we do not suppose that any one cares 
whether it shall be November first or March first, because be- 
tween the dates named nature practically closes the season, 
and no one fishes for black bass in the State of New York 
at this time, and if they did the fish would not bite. It is 
well known that black bass hibernate in the Northern States 
during the winter, and those fishermen who cut holes in the 
ice and try to imagine they are having sport in dragging 
pickerel from a temperature at which ice is fluid to one 
where it is not, do not capture the bass which lie dormant at 
the bottom. 

But if the four months between Nov. 1 and Feb. 28 are so 
cold that it makes no difference whether black bass are pro- 
tected or not, the following four months ending June 30 are 
vital because, as Mr. Cheney says, the waters are opening 
and the anglers are waking up. This fish begins to take 
food, after its winter fast, as soon as the temperature of the 
water rises to about 45 degrees Fahrenheit, and not until 
then does any increase in the ovaries take place. Itisa 
question of temperature entirely. In the Southern States, 
where the black bass does not hibernate, but feeds all winter, 
the fish spawns earlier. In the State of New York, the date 
at which all Jaw-abiding bass should have finished spawning 
and protecting their young has been fixed at June 1, but we 
regret to say that the majority of bass are so depraved and 
have so little regard for law as to delay their family arrange- 
ments fora month later, and the question is: Shall the fish 
be compelled to change their habits to comply with the wis- 
dom of our legislators, or shall we acknowledge that they 
know bestewhen they want to spawn and accommodate our- 
selves to them? 

Perhaps our abused lawmakers thought that the first of 
June was as long as they could hold the anglers off, because 
mankind is so constituted that when it sees a belated angle 
worm hurrying home over the gravel walk in the morning, 
after a roystering night of hilarious dissipation, it (man- 


kind) immediately wants to go afishing. Now, suppose that 
an observant and intelligent angler, in the person of Mr. 
Cheney, calls a halt and asks mankind to wait another 
month until the bass has not only brought its young into the 
world but has carried them through the period of long skirts 
into that of short dresses and knee-breeches. What answer 
will he get? A universal shout will go up, ‘“My vacation 
begins in June and I can’t wait.” Another question now 
presents itself: Shall the parent fish be captured and the 
brood be untimely cut off, or shall the impatient angler be 
restrained? Is it better to wait and let the fish get through 
with their domestic arrangements and have some fishing two 
or three years from now, or is it best to kill the old fish and 
trust to luck for a future crop? 

We think that Mr. Cheney has rather understated the case. 
Even in Southern New York the black bass are not done 
spawning by the middle of June, and it seems to us that 
while his request to make the close season end at that time 
would be a step in advance we would go still further and 
make the law for the whole State exempt black bass from 
capture before July. This may deprive some anglers of 
their accustomed fishing. If they cannot go fishing later we 
are sorry for them. These are few, however, and they 
should sacrifice their pleasure for the public good. The 
main opposition to such a change would come from summer 
resorts and country hotels which look for the black bass 
fishers in June. With them it is a question of dollars, in 
which we and unselfish anglers like Mr. Cheney are not at 
all interested. The law needs changing. 








ReGuLAR Army Practice.—The crack marksmen among 
the regulars are now busy in a general scheme of the selec- 
tion of the fittest, and as each department picks out its team, 
after exhaustive trial these choosen ones are placed in further 
contest in the division matches until it will soon be known who 
will make up the champion team for the year as weli as the 
leading individual shots. We have had occasiou in the past 
to criticise the methods of army practice and instruction, 
but there is such a great advance in the present skill of at 
least a minority of the men over what it was but a few years 
ago that the general public will look with satisfaction at the 
result and not pay much attention to what dangers lie in the 
future. There is an excellent rule which prevents the mak- 
ing up of a crack team to be brought out on every possible 
occasion. Rotation on teams is the team rule, and it isa 
good one, but while the teams are piling up the bullseyes 
and showing us high percentages, perhaps some officer pos- 
sessed of the knowledge, will tell us precisely what the bulk 
of the army can do in the way of shooting, not merely in 
filling blanks, but in the haphazard, catch-distance methods 
of actual warfare. 


THE NATIONAL BREEDERS’ SHow.—A show under this 
name will be given in Philadelphia next October. The plan 
of a show of this kind originated with a prominent breeder 
and exhibitor, who writes to us privately that it was at his 
solicitition that the gentleman who is acting as secretary 
undertook that task. The names of the gentlemen under 
whose auspices the exhibition will be given and the names of 
the judges are sufficient vouchers for its character. The prize 
list is liberal and the payment of the awards has been guar- 
anteed by a fund of $1,500 already subscribed. We make 
no question that the show will receive the cordial suppor? 
of breeders, owners and exhibitors. 


Trap Noves.—The New Jersey Association are making 
preparations fora fall tournament. They have had prone 
since 1880, but there is a good deal of vigorous life left in 
the society yet; and its secretary thinks that the coming 
meeting will be well attended. At the late clay-pigeon 
tournament in this city the New Jersey shooters did some 
good work, one of them bearing off the honors of the best 
average. A praiseworthy effort is being made to form a 
club in this city to secure suitable shooting ground. Boston 
will soon have a big tournament. 


THE NatTIoNAL SHAME.—After many fatal weeks have 
gone by, the Indian Commissioner has at last seen fit to pro- 
vide a food supply for the starving Indians in Montana. 
The cruel apathy with which the slow deaths of those poor 
creatures have been regarded is a national shame. Some one 
at Washington is responsible for the outrageous condition of 
affairs that has been permitted on the Montana reservations, 
and when Congress meets we hope to see an investigation 
that will fix the blame where it belongs. 
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A PHANTOM SHOWMAN. 


oe specuiative dog-showmzan is an abandoned wretch 
who, when discovered, ought to be strung up by the 
thumbs and treated to a column or two of editorial scourg- 
ing. We have long had a column of just that sort in pickle 
to be promptly administered on the very first opportunity, 
and accordingly, the other day, when the report came to us 
by way of Chicago that a speculative dog show was to be 
held in the City of Brotherly Love, we were greatly inter- 
ested in the story, for here at last promised to be our victim. 
But our satisfaction was of short duration. Eager as has 
been our search, we have been unable to discover the slight- 
est trace of when, where, or by whom this speculative dog 
show is to be held, and the supposed speculative mavager has 
proved as elusive and intangible as a will-’o-the-wisp, an 
ignis fatuus, the baseless fabric of a dream, an Ichthyopha- 
gian nightmare, an opium vision, the uncanny creation of a 
mind exalted by stimulants, a vanished presidential boom, or 
finally, as that woodcock we were waiting until the 1st of 
August to kill, and in the place of whose borings, when that 
day finally came, we found the print of the hob-nailed boot 
(not to say cloven hoof} of the gunner who had got in there 
before us. It has gradvally dawned upon us that this specu- 
lative showman must belong to the category of the men of 
straw which enterprising' journalists now and then set uy 
that they may be aiways ahcad of others in knocking them 
down again. We have aso abandoned the fruitless search 
for the speculative dog show. Any one who has ever tried 
to recover one lost dog can appreciate what a hopeless 
task it would be to discover the whereabouts of an entire lost 
dog-show. 
We are compelled (and somewhat reluctantly, in view of — 
that column which must be kept in pickle) to conclude that V E 
the Philadelphia speculative showman is a phantom. 


































Samuel Lovel. She having kindly permitted me to copy them, 

I send them te you to make such use of as you see fit. Ywuurs, 

truly, HORACE MUMPSON, 
Schoolmaster in District No. 15. 


THINGS AS I LUFFTER HAVE ’EM. 
BY A SELFISH CREETUR. 

I luffter see the corn a growin’, 
Nary weed in ary hill, 

When ‘taint me ’at does the hoein’, 
But the corn my ben ’Il fill; 

An’ jes’ ’s I feel abaout the hoein’. 

So I do abaout the mowin’. 


I luffter hear a haoun’ a hootin’, 

’N’ when the fox comes raound the hill 
1 tuffter hear a gun a shootin’; 

’N’ then everything grow still- 
When it’s my haoun’ does the hootin’, 
An’ it’s my gun ’t’ does the shootin’. 


I luffter see a fly a hoppin’, 

On the suffis of the brook, 
I luffter see a traout a floppin’. 

In the grass when that he’s took 
When ’t was I the fly sot hoppin’, 
An’ it’s my traout does the fioppin.”’ 


FISHING IN NORWAY. 


RY few years ago Norway claimed no more prominent 
a place on the map of countries possible to the modern 
tourist, than it did in the days of the ancient Romans. It 
was a terra incognita that the external world left undisturbed 
in its supposed fogs and snows. The most eccentric of 
tourists would never have dreamed of searching for pleasure 
in a land of which report was so vague and knowledge so 
limited; and the occasional bold adventurer who, having 
delved into its hidden secrets, proclaimed the beauties and 
interest he had discovered there, was regarded as an amiable 
lunatic. Gradually, however, as descriptive works of 
journeys taken in this northern fastness found their way into 
the hands of readers, and guide books made the path straight 
for those who need a road well rolled before they venture on 
it, this feeling of alarm wore off, and a more or less iutelli- 
vent public, as anxious for a new pleasure as ever Xerxes 
was, welcomed the fresh field and pasture new. Ten: years 
ago, when I tirst visited these Scandinavian shores, it was 
quite an event to meet a fellow traveler on one of the inland 
roads; now all the world goes there, and each scason the 
number of tourists increases. Of course the main supply 





CANADIAN RIFLE SHoorinG.—The season of fall meetings 
is at its height in the Dominion, and the successful Ontario 
meeting of last week is followed by the Dominion matches 
at the Rideau ranges in the present week. The volunteers 
of Canada take as much interest in this part of their military 
duties as do their fellow volunteers in England. The Cana 
dian meetings are well attended, and there will be many 
congratulations in this season over the success of the team 
at Wimbledon last July, when the Kolapore cup was once 
again captured by Canadian pluck and good shooting. The 
government lends a discreetly helping hand, but not more so 
han the importance of the work demands, and the entire 
subject might serve very well as a guide for our American 


These lines were found by Mrs. Huldah Lovel in a bag of 
paper rags which she was emptying to sell to a tin peddler, 
and are supposed to have been written by her husband, 




















militiamen who think so much of their uniforms and so 
little of the work to be done in them. A series of local 
meetings followed by a recognized national one is what the 
States stand in rare need of. Pride of locality has much to 
do with stirring up an enthusiasm in such matters, and the 
managers of our home guard ought to bear this in mind and 
at once institute a series of regular State shoots. 








WESTERN MARKSMEN.—A glance at our rifle columns will 
show what has been done in the way of tall scores by our 
friends in the West during the past week. There is a plenty 
of shooting talent in almost any section of the country, 
but the men at Western Union Junction piled up the scores 
in a fashion which showed that they bad caught the secret of 
successful small-bore work. Should another international 
match fall upon us soon, it is not unlikely that Western men 
will be called upon to lend a hand in wiping out the British 
marksmen. Such averages as those shown by this last team 
match are rarely made, and they speak volumes for the fine 
team system which must have prevailed. We congratulate 
the Minneapolis team and think that under good opportuni- 
ties even better work is possible from them. 


CREEDMOOR Prizes.—There is a liberal out-pouring of 
gifts from many quarters into the hands of the Creedmoor 
authorities, and at the meeting of Tuesday afternoon a long 
list of donors was read by the chairman of the prize com- 
mnittee. It is pretty certain now that with fine weather there 
will be a liberal attendance at Creedmoor during next week, 
and it is no more than the committee men who have worked 
so hard for the affair, deserve. 


THE PHILADELPHIA KENNEL CLUB SHow.—We take 
great pleasure in acceding to the request of the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club to editorially notice that the club ‘cordially 
invite all breeders to exhibit at their show on Sep. 16, 17, 18 
and 19; and to make it a representative and legitimate one.” 
The entries will close next Saturday. The full list of judges 
is printed elsewhere. 








POSTMASTERS TAKE KINDLY to angling, and appear to 
have a happy faculty of getting quick responses when they 
drop a line to the fish. We cannot answer for other cities, 
but we know that there isa great deal of well-cultivated 
fishing talent in the post-offices of Boston, New York, Bal- 
timore and Cincinnati. 


GENEVA, Switzerland, has a novel society for the protec- 
tion of Alpine plants. It appears that the edelweiss and 
other beautiful mountain plants have been so recklessly 
destroyed by the tourists that legal measures have been 
thought necessary to protect them from extermination. 






comes from England, that being the nursery of the fashion, 
but many Americans and a small contingent from the Con- 
tinent help to swell the annual tide. 

Nor is there the least reason why so magnificent a country 
as Norway should have remained thus long unsought. 
land and waterscapes possess a diversity and grandeur be- 
yond compare with anything to be found in the usual haunts 
of the tourist; it isthe birthplace of half the legends and 
myths which enrich our language, and filled with historic 
interests which speak our kinship to its people; to the sports- 
man it offers game of many kinds, and to the angler a fish- 
ing ground unsurpassed; while the mode of traveling is as 
delightful as it is simple, and as cheap as it is comfortable. 
As to this latter particular, the traveling arrangements of 
Norway are wonderfully good, especially when one takes 
into consideration the wild nature of the land. Railways 
are necessarily conspicuous by their absence, but the coun- 
try, certainly the southern portion, is threaded by excellent 
roads, which are a marvel of engineering skill and careful 
keeping. Along these roads at ‘‘stages” of from seven to 
ten miles apart, are farms appointed to the dignity of being 
‘post stations,” the owners of which are authorized by their 
government to supply at fixed rates to all wayfarers board 
and lodging, horses and carrioles—the small cart of the coun- 
try, and the only means of transport in the interior. The 
qualities of these various items vary, of course, in different 
parts of the country, but the mishaps are the exceptions 
which prove the rule of géneral excellence. 

The traveler, if he be worthy the name, must be ready to 
meet with bad pieces of road, ending in some poverty-stricken 
farm; to drive long stages in stormy weather, when the rain 
and darkness becloud his way, and he is conscious that the 
harness of his horse is mainly built of string and promises. 
Sometimes he may even find that his hopes of resting long in 
some chosen locality will be doomed to disappointment by 
season of the Norske cupboard being as empty as was Mrs. 
Hubbard’s; but this is an event unlikely to occur often. 
After some little experience, I may assure my reader that he 
would find all over the southern portions of the country, an 
almost perfect traveling organization, an@l a)l his needs amply 
supplied by one of the simplest, kindest and most hospitable 
of people whom it is possible to travel among. Nor could 
he choose a land wherein the pocketbook betakes so little of 
the plan de chagrin nature as Norway. Vikings have for- 
saken their crafts of old for simpler ways, and live quietly 
after history’s fitful fever. No longer pillaging the Mercian 
coasts, they welcome Mercia’s descendants and fleece them 
not. May be the yearly growing influx of tourists will alter 
somewhat the old order of things, but a year or two ago a 
man’s average expenses would come to about half a dollar 
per Norwegian mile—equal to seven English miles —for trav- 
eling, and one dollar per day for board and lodging. Say 
that he journeyed three days out of the week eighty miles, and 
stayed at stations which promised good sport during the 
other four days, he could spend but little more than fifteen 
dollars per week in this way. 

For the sportsman who looks for pieasure mainly along the 
mid-rib of his gun, I cannot recommend Norway as a happy 
hunting ground. Guide books and enthusiasts, suffering 
from a superabundance of superlatives on the brain, may 
laud the sport to be had here, but they either do not know, 
or else have been the spoiled favorites of fortune. For many 
other reasons I could advise him to go to Norway, but the 
shooting which he may hope to gain is a delusion and a snare, 
at least so I found, and I looked hard. But for the angler, 
let him forsake Seville, and see Norway ere he die. It is a 
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land after his own heart; a region of fjord, river, lake and 
stream, wherein all things that swim abide. It is a very 
paradise for a fisherman, and as the best months for his pur. 

ose, namely July and August, are also the best for travel- 
ing, he may enjoy oe all that Norway has to give and 
show him. I hear that lately the government has made 
it necessary for strangers to take out a fishing license, but 
doubtless the fee for this would be light, and as everybody 
fishes throughout the land the enforcement of the rule would 
not be very stringent. 

That fish is abundant everywhere the traveler will all too 
soon learn in his experiences, and perchance he may grow as 
weary of trout and the inevitable salmon as did the Israelites 
of quail and manna. Of the former, being always fresh and 
well prepared, it is not easy to tire, but the dried salmon, to 
which the Norwegians are so partial, may be relishable as a 
novelty, but familiarity with it breeds much contempt. I 
remember once sitting down in solemn state at the head of 
an abnormally long but, save myseif, empty table in an 
out of the way hotel, and dining, tout seul, liberally but 
monotonously on salmon. They had no other food in the 
establishment. Five times did the grave-faced lady of the 
house bring me cutlets of fried salmon in a lordly dish, and 
five times did I obediently partake of it, being hungry, but 
when salmon appeared for the sixth time I beat a masterly 
retreat to the balcony, there to brood over ‘‘the sameness of 
our passing lives.” It is not possible to get fresh meat every- 
where, and the mutton which one returns to once in a while 
is a dubious justification of that name, while its substitute, 
reindeer venison, is confessedly preserved through the sum- 
mer months in ice. The latter is always very good, how- 
ever, and in smaller items the Norwegian table is generally 
well provided. I might perhaps mention here a little fact, 
not that it has anything especially to do with our subject, 
but merely because it is a fact, and they are inclined to be 
rare nowadays. ; 

At some of the upland stations, where large flocks of goats 
are kept, mine host is fond of bringing in two sorts of cheese 
as a finishing touch to the traveler's dinner. One of these is 
fresh and fairly eatable, but the other should be approached 
with care. he station-keeper himself seems to doubt 
whether the tourist will enjoy this particular comestible, for 
it is always covered with a closely-fitting glass shade—a not 
unnecessary precaution. Any fastidious mortal whose olfac- 
tory nerves are sensitive, had best let that sleeping dog lie. 
If he essay to lift it, he will, in all probability, receive a dis- 
taste for cheese which will last him the rest of his life. I 
once, and only once, allowed innocence and curiosity to 
lead me into the fatalerror, but on the doing of the deed that 
cheese found itself with startling rapidity on the grass plot 
outside the window, and I finished a gloomy breakfast from 
which all happiness had departed. But these are the mere 
savorings of the salt, and even should the sportsman find 
himself at some post station, where the commissariat had 
not provided for him, he can almost always count on easily 
making up the deficiency with ducks and fish. On several 
occasions when I have learned that the necessary cruse of 
oil was running dry, I have succeeded in working a material 
miracle by visiting some neighboring lake or stream, from 
whence I would returnin triumph, bearing the wherewithal 
to eat and be merry. It is set down in some guide-books 
that it is necessary to get the permission of the land owners 
to fish in some of the trout streams. This may be the case 
with a few, but I have fished with considerable success 
wherever it seemed likely that I should catch anything, and 
was never in the least degree interfered with. Indeed the 
natives are everywhere so courteous to strangers, that one 
has to read as one runs and learn some of their lessons. No 
Norwegian would pass you on the road without bidding you 
good-day, nor would he dream of entering a shop without 
saluting by moving his hat to the inmates, and he deems 
those who do not conform to the ways of his land unman- 
nerly—may be he is right. 

Of course, it is difficult to lay down rules about tackle, 
time and method for a fishing tour in Norway, since the 
diversity of waters and seasons is so great. But the strongest 
tackle and plenty of it must be taken; strong because the fish 
run to a great size, and plenty, because tackle proper—gut, 
flies and good rods—are almost unknown in Norway, the 
half dozen large towns being the only places where such 
things can be purchased. The most valued gift which you 
can bestow upon the peasant of the interior is a fishing hook. 
They are the ‘‘backsheesh” of Norway. The tourist will 
hear the ‘‘Tip us a brownie, Sir,” or ‘‘Give us a small copper, 
Boss” of his own land in its Norske rendering, ‘‘Will the 
stranger give Knute a fishing hook?” For what good was 
money to him for his purpose when the nearest store where 
he can purchase his need is perbaps at Christiania on one 
side of his wild country, or Bergen on the other. Once, 
however, he has procured a hook,the native cares little for the 
rest of his outfit, but armed with a young fir tree for rod, and 
as much of the finest string as he can get, sets forth to hunt 
the wily trout with a light and confident heart. With these 
rude implements, too, he is often surprisingly successful. It 
is a bad workman that complains of his tools, and in Nor- 
way it is the trout who has most right to demur on these 
grounds, for is it not more of an insult to be basely caught 
by an improvised rod in the hands of a native, than humored 
and gently landed by the science of a well-equipped tourist? 

The prophet here has often honor in his own country. 
have an example in my mind’s eye, of painful memory. 1 
had been fishing the better part of an afternoon in a likely- 
looking piece of water, without so much as a rise to reward 
my endeavors. Vainly did I try every hole and rapid; vainly 
changed flies and whipped the pools and shallows; Dame 
Fortune, whose name is Frailty, would not smile for me. 
At last in despair, I relinquished this futile warfare, feeling 
much inclined to imitate the old gentleman who, after a 
similar temper-depraving experience, hurled his fly-book 
into the stream with the remark, ‘“There, you obstinate beg- 
gars, take your choice!” But having no wish to cut off my 
nose in order to spite my face, I restrained myself, and pre- 
pared todo up my rod. While I was thus engaged, two 
Norse lads appeared on the scene. They were evidently 
bent on business, for both carried long and newly peeled fir 
rods, from the ends of each of which hung a generous allow- 
ance of multi-colored string, ending in a hook for bait. As 
they chose the same fishing ground as that over which I had 
lately been “swinging my ten-cent bug,” I determined to 
watch their proceedings awhile, and by witnessing the fail- 
ure of my successors, beget some solace in my soul. So I 
watched. The little fishermen soon had everything pre- 
pared to their liking, and went at the sport in earnest, one 
walking up stream, the other down. The time went merrily 
by, and consolation lurked in every soothing puff of smoke 
from my pipe. But such undeserving contentment came to 
an abrupt end, as suddenly the younger of the two Norwe- 
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Viking, dressed in a pair of trousers which 
been made for a larger man, since he 
had found it expedient to button them round his 
neck and thrust his arms through the pockets— 
uttered a joyful but guttural exclamation in choice 
Norske, which, although beyond my limited powers of in- 


gians—a baby 
had obvious! 


terpreting, was fraught with a world of meaning to me. All 
was gall and wormwcod now. To see that young native 
n the matter 


play that denizen of the deep was a caution, é 
of strength between the boy and the trout, it was about six 
for one and half a dozen for the other. Pull boy, pull trout, 
with the final result of the conflict lying mainly in the en- 
during powers of the numerous knots in the line. The elder 
of the two boys was at this time trying to commit suicide by 
fishing from a high rock overhanging a deep pool, and was 
too absorbed in his own affairs to leave them for the fight 
waxing fierce behind him. Now and then he would express 
it philosophic remark on the subject of trout fishing in gen- 
eral, or encourage his companion with some such phrase as, 
“Hold on, Harold, he’ll get tired in a minute;” but further 
exertions from his precarious perch were not to be expected. 
Much as I longed to see the result of this contest, the scene 
proved too exciting for my nerves, and so, flingig my baser 
moods of envy to Odin and the gods that made them, I 
hurried forward to the rescue, and soon that little Norseman 
was gloating over a really superb fish which lay glittering 
umong the stones and grasses of the bank. This was the 
first of several very pretty fish caught that afternoon by 
the two boys, and when I asked them how it was that they 
were so fortunate, the younger said, ‘Oh, only luck; 
some days we catch plenty, on other days none.” Ob- 
viously this was the former sort of day for them and the 
latter for me, so I purchased the best of their catch to for- 
tify myself against any satirical remarks which I might 
chance to receive from my fellow-guests at the farm where I 
was staying, and left that brook and its attendant water 
babies a wiser and sadder man. 

Perhaps more patient anglers than myself and those who 
care for such kind of fishing might do well with some pike 
lines and artificial baits. Certainly | never achieved much 
success myself in this way, but I met with a fellow traveler 
on the Laerdalsoroen Fjord who told me he had done great 
execution with the spoon and minnow. Lake Miosen, for 
instance, some few miles north of Christiania, is said te con- 
tain thirty varieties of edible fish, including trout, char, pike 
and a peculiar kind of fresh-water herring. It was on the 
shores of this lake that the famous hotel of six-courses-of- 
salmon-memory was situated, and when staying there I had 
some very fair fishing. Trying to find one day how deep 
the water was, 1 tied a couple of bullets together and let 
them down by an eel line over the side of a small pier at 
which the lake steamers call. Down, down they went, and 
I paid out the line as fast as 1 could, but really there seemed 
to be no more bottom to this piece of water than there was 
to the dream of Bottom the Weaver. Nor was the mystery 
solved until I discovered that the weights were close to the 
surface of the lake some scores of yards below my experi- 
menting ground, taken away there and upheld by the force 
of the current. I mention this for the benefit of brother 
fishermen who try to fish in the rapids of Lake Miosen. 

The subject of flies was ever a sore one to the angler— 
though I do not refer to those ‘‘busy, thirsty, curious” speci- 
mens which persist in singing oratorios with full chorus 
round his devoted head. The skilled fisherman is, as a rule, 
content with a very limited selection of flies, modifying 
their sizes according to the state of the water and the differ- 
ent streams in which he casts. Yet in Norway, where, as I 
have said, fishing tackle shops vie with the visits of angels, 
being few and far between, the fishermen had better be well 
supplied with many varieties and sizes. I feel sure that a 
medium-sized fly is the most killing, while perhaps decided 
colors—bright or dark—take best. But the well stocked 
angler will have little difficulty in finding this out for him- 
self, if only he pays due regard to the character of the local 
flies and does not offer the fish an object as big as a bumble- 
bee when he sees that they are rising at gnats and tin 
midges. It cannot be well, however, to be tooconventional, 
and somehow I always had a sneaking belief in the humors 
of fish. Why should not they also enjoy a diversity of 
moods, and study natural history from a bilious, nervous, or 
healthy view? Apparently such is the case, for sometimes 
they will be fastidious to an aggravating extent, and on 
other occasions so greedy and gourmandizing that they 
seem to wish like the alderman that their mouth were the 
middle arch of London Bridge and the Thames turtle soup 
—with an admixture of flies, of course, for piscatory taste. 

An amusing instance of this indifference to diet which 
trout display at times, happened to me once in Norway. 1 
was stopping at a place called Fagernoes, a bright little 
homestead standing on a promontory, which jutted out into 
one of the great bends of the Lillie Strand Lake, well justi- 
fying its name of ‘‘the beautiful headland.” One day, when 
returning from an unsuccessful duck-shooting excursion upon 
the lake, the idea occurred to me that it would be a pity to 
lose the chance of trolling for a salmo-ferox which the 
prospective long row before me offered, and soI hunted 
about in the lockers of the boat for some means of luring to 
destruction the wily leviathan. Unfortunately, I could find 
nothing but an eel line, with one very clumsy hook on it, 
and bait Thad none. As I was determined, however, not to 
miss my opportunity, I set about converting this uninviting 
hook into a fly. The means at my disposal were certainly 
not overpoweringly numerous, but they were sufficient. Cut- 
ting from the lining of my cartridge case a smail piece of 
red flannel, I threaded this onto the hook, and fastened it 
securely with a thread of wool drawn from my stocking. To 
this I added a tag of white linen, and by way of finishing 
touch, an affectionate lock of my hair. This parody on flies, 
which would have affrighted poor Izaak Walton into melan- 
cholia, and was an insult to all who respect the convention- 
alisms of the gentle craft, I then paid out from the stern 
of the boat at the end of the eel line, which, in defiance of 
all the laws on the subject, I made fast to the tiller handle. 

As I rowed across the lake I could see with much con- 
tented pride my addition to creation trailing in the wake of 
the boat, sometimes sinking, as my oars waxed lazy, then 
reappearing again in a frothing wavelet as they grew more 
energetic. I had satiated myself with complacent gazings, 
aod was thinking of castles in the air far more likely to 
prove real than the one proposed to the fish for architects, 
When my attention was suddenly recalled by hearing ‘“‘a 
mighty fine fish louping ahint me,” as the gillie remarked 
when his friend tumbled into the highland stream. Could it 
be that some idiotic old trout in his second childhood was 
after that monstrosity? The thought was absurd, yet as the 
leap was certainly in the wake of the boat there could be no 
harm in pulling in the line, just by way of government in- 


































spection. ‘Blessed are they which expect nothing, for they 
shall not be disappointed,” and although in such mood I ap- 
proached that line a touch on it was enough to dispel all 
moralizing. It was as taut and as obstinate to my pulling 
as though I had caught the famous bottle with the genii in 
it, or hooked a mountain at the bottom of the lake. Yet } 
since, if I wished to be consistent in my fishing theories, it 
was necessary to forego the niceties of playing my catch 
whatever it might turn out to be, 1 pulled with a long pull 
and a strong pull, and gradually my captive consented to 
yield. 

: That was one of the gamest fishes I ever had to deal with. 
AsI had nothing to humor his strength with, save by the 
constant bending of my arm, my reader may imagine what a 
lively time of it I had perched in the stern of my flat- 
bottomed drifting Norske craft. Like the Turk of fame, | 
had caught a prisoner, but could not bring him along, be- 
cause he would not let me. Once or twice he leaped over the 
line in the hope of snapping it, and a great fight he made of 
it altogether. But the inevitable end came at last, and when 
his path of glory had led him to reach the inside of my boat, 
I think that I felt rather ashamed to see so fine a ferox lying 
zlistening in his armor among the muddy ribs of the boat, 
done to death by so pitiful a sham of Nature’s handicraft. 
There was once a snake in the London Zoological Gardens 
who, in a fit of absent-mindedness, swallowed the blanket 
which had been supplied to him for his personal comfort; 
but of all things that creep or swim, my Fagernoes victim 
has always seemed to me singularly simple in his tastes. I 
have met with several such instances of the unsophisticated 
behavior of Norwegian fish, and I can assure my reader that 
they are as kind and courteous in their ways to strangers as 
the people of that most delightful of northern lands—Nor- 
way. J. B. A. 


DvuxKTeEcH, Scotland, July 21. 


A SARANAC ROMANCE. 
( NE of the literary deities, too potent a magician for me 

J to dispute, once thought it necessary to remark that 
“an unskillful fisherman is a most unlovely thing.” Although 
he died a full century before my time, he must have been a 
sort of an astrologer, and had me in his mind’s eye as I ap- 
peared upon a certain August day long ago, when he penned 
his loquacious paragraph. I had been inthe Saranac regions 
for a week trying to catch pickerel and keep my guide sober, 
without any gratifying success in either particular. This 
especial August morning the miserable guide was saturated 
with whisky to his very collar button, and after wasting half 
an hour in vain attempts to awaken him, I left camp, break- 
fastless and disgusted, for a day’s fishing by myself. 

A few nibbles varied the monotony of the forenoon, but I 
failed to raise a scale. Afternoon found me dejected, hungry, 
sullen, completely out of sorts with all creation. I had put 
away my fishing kit and seated myself in the bottom of the 
boat, willing to drift wherever it might choose to go. My 
meditations, though far from profound, were suddenly in- 
terrupted by three of the most uncarthly screeches that ever 
startled mortal ear, and they seemed to come from 
under the bottom of the boat. I nearly swamped the 
thing in a desperate effort to look under it for the 
origin of the racket, when, with a plunge that would have 
done credit to a hippopotamus, something, to me unseen, 
started for the bottom of the lake just behind me. This ex- 
plained the mystery. The destroyer of my peace was a loon, 
which had approached very near, to the boat because of its 
apparent emptiness. He had suddenly remembered the 
melody of his voice and had tried it with the most awful 
effect. My efforts to make him out had been accompanied 
with a quantity of noise sufficient to alarm him as much as 
his dulcet cadences had alarmed me, so he had prudently 
sought safety “‘beneath the wave.” Now my blood was up. 
It was bad enough to leave camp hungry with a drunken 
guide toasting his shins at my fireside, and it was still more 
exasperating to fish a whole forenoon unrewarded; but to 
have fun poked at me by an idiotic loon was the one thing 
unendurable, and I resolved upon revenge; that is, if he de- 
cided to come up again, as I fervently hoped he would, and 
I prepared my light rifle for his reception. Gritting my 
teeth and dividing mental anathemas between guide and 
loon I patiently awaited the next act. Just as I de- 
spaired of ever seeing my quarry he reappeared about 
a quarter of a mile to the southward. Rifle was ex- 
changed for paddle with silent rage, and a moment 
later the boat was gliding toward him, swiftly 
and fiercely. When I was within reasonable shooting 
distance and felt cautiously around for my gun, he observed 
equal caution and left me staring stupidly at the spot where 
he had just been swimming. And so the chapter continued. 
For two hours that miserable pilgrim from the northern seas 
kept me boiling with rage, and determined to have him or 
die. At last my chance came; he had staid under longer 
than ever before, and finally bobbed up serenely within ten 
yards of me and about twice that distance from the shore. 
My rifle was dead on him the moment he appeared, and 
with grim satisfaction I blazed away. But my weapon was 
like the Allen revolver immortalized in Mark Twain’s sub- 
limest epic; it failed to bring what it went for; but it fetched 
something else. Its contents had been let off after a loon 
that was now safe in the bottom of the Upper Saranac; but 
judging from the collection of echoes awakened on shore, 
the luckless bullet must have landed in the midst of-a Sunday 
school picnic. A score of female screams followed each other 
in quick succession, and then silence again reigned supreme. 
The consternation born of such an entirely unlooked for 
event held me motionless in the boat with my rifle still aimed 
at the place where the loon was last visible, ina way that 
must have delighted the soul of that urbane fowl if he saw 
me from his safe haven below. The appearance of a young 
girl upon the beach, wringing her hands like misery personi- 
fied, and entreating me to hasten ashore, broke the spell. 
Never did a boat go faster, and before its prow crunched in 
the sands, I was out of it and beside the frightened girl. 

‘‘What is it?” I demanded. 

“Oh! sir, I fear you’ve killed her; I daren’t go and look.” 
And then she covered her face. 

‘‘Where is she? Tell me quickly,” I exclaimed. ‘I'll 
look, anything is better than this.” 

“Sir, don’t be alarmed,” said a quiet voice from the 

bushes above me, ‘‘Nellie is unnecessarily frightened; I am 
not injured in the least.” 
» And here a wonderful vision of blushing loveliness ap- 
peared, to whom the little maiden who had just been play- 
ing despair to a bewildered loon hunter, flew with out 
stretched arms. 

“Be still, Nellie,” said the Vision, and thento me, ‘‘Won’t 
you join us, sir, and let me explain?” 

I was only to happy; bad as it might have been it was 




































piness thrust upon me in spite of myself. 


one sight better than pearing | moral comparison between 
drunken guides and evaporative loons. Upon the bank above 
the beach was a tent, some camp chairs and a hammock. 
The Vision gave me a chair and then took one herself, the 
little maiden still clinging to her. 

‘‘We were watching you chase the bird,” said the Vision, 
“and were hoping you would succeed in capturing the pro- 
voking thing, when suddenly it came up between you and 
us. I was seated in the hammock reading a book when you 
tired, the bullet glanced up here, somehow, ruined my book, 
and then went tearing away into the forest. Poor little 
Nellie thought I was dead because in a moment of fright I 
tumbled over backward out of the hammock. It was she 
who did the screaming,” she added with a smile. 

I tried to apologize, but was checked. The whole thing 
was an accident and no one was to blame, she said. Neither 
would she let me go. ‘‘Papa and Jack will be here presently, 
and they will be delighted to meet you. We haven’t had a 
caller before since we came into the woods; it seems rather 
lonesome after the bustle and whirl of the city.” 

Undoubtedly she was right, but as 1 sat watching her, it 
suddenly dawned upon me that she was very beautiful, and 
and I was sufficiently interested in her to wonder who 
“Jack” was. She was not inclined to allow me muci: time 
for reflection, but kept prattling on about books, people, 
everything but her pretty self, and made me talk whether I 
would or not. Before the end of the hour which brought 
‘‘Pa and Jack,” I veritably believe that I was very much 
in love with her, and it was with genuine relief that I 
learned that Jack was only a brother. i was introduced to 
the two as ‘‘a gentleman who is camping across the lake; he 
happened to stumble upon our camp a few minutes ago, and 
we prevailed upon him to stay and become acquainted with 
all hands.” 

The old gentleman smiled me a cordial welcome, followed 
by a heaaty hand shake, in which courtesy his son promptly 
followed him. No allusion was made by the girls to the 
shooting that came so near a fatal termination, while the 
older one secured the shattered book and carefully concealed 
it. In the hour that followed I discovered that 1 was being 
entertained by the family of Mr. Alfred Bronson, and that 
their names, given in the order of their ages, were, respec- 
tively, Jack, Alice, and Nellie. The mother had died when 
Nellie was a child. Their home was in Boston. They had 
been a month in camp and intended remaining a month 
longer. 

I was compelled—somewhat easily, too—to remain to sup- 
per, after which I departed for my own camp, which was 
all the more cheerless now because of the attactive little 
maiden directly opposite. Of course 1 was pressed upon to 
call again, and often—‘‘every day, sure,” my charmer said. 
That night I dreamed of nothing but loons and pretty girls. 

The month that followed was the most delightful oue of 
my life. Alice and I were constantly together; we strolled, 
sailed, and filled the long hours in a thousand happy wavs. 
Each succeeding day was a repetition of the day before it, 


except that each seemed to draw us nearer together. A 


cynical woman-hater all my life before this, I now had hap- 
Lucky dog! 
Father and son seemed to vie with each other in favoring my 


suit, and Nellie was equally solicitous. 


At last breaking-up day came; it had already been delayed 
two weeks beyond the stipulated time, owing to the fine 
weather; but now it had suddenly grown colder and camp- 
ing was out of the question for ladies. 

Alice was the last one I bade good-by; the others had 
crowded in first and then left us to ourselves. I tried to be 
at ease, but was somewhat choked up and diffident. She let 
her hand linger in mine as long as I wished. Apparently I 
had nothing to do but speak and she was mine, but speak I 
could not. ThenI said to myself, *‘I will wait; it would be 
unmanly to compromise her without her father’s consent. 
1’ll spend this winter in Boston, and settle the whole thing 
there.” Then I felt better. 

Her people were waiting for her in the wagon that was to 
convey them to the railway, and I must not make them im- 
patient by detaining her too long. Both her hands were in 
mine, and when I stooped and kissed her it seemed to be 
exactly what she had expected me to do. 

I left camp the same day, the wilderness having no fur- 
ther charms for me. Alice and I exchanged letters every 
two weeks, mere friendly affairs, but letters still, and I was 
to visit them on Christmas. The intervening time, long 
drawn out, was over with at last, and the glad day came. 
My reception was more than hearty, and I congratulated 
myself on how smoothly everything was running. when a 
dainty, foppish specimen of the genus homo came into the 
parlor suddenly and unannounced. I was presented to him, 
but his remarkable familiarity with Alice prevented my 
understanding his name. His call was short, for which I 
was grateful. 

“Who is that gentleman?” I asked as he departed. 

“‘Why, can’t you guess?” 

1 couldn’t, but possibilities were beginning to gencrate 
cold sweat all over me. She tapped her foot carelessly upon 
the brass fender and then said, ‘‘That is my betrothed hus- 
band.” 

Then it all flashed upon me that she was a mere maiden 
of twenty, while I was a staid old bachelor of forty-five, both 
gray and—bald. I didn’t blame her, but I left Boston by 
the next train. Lew VANDERPOEL. 


Cuicaeo, Il. 


BIRCH AND PADDLE IN NEW BRUNS- 
WICK WATERS. 


TO SHELDRAKE ISLAND. 


“ren D four-square to the world for praise or blame,” 
KD says Sebastian Evans, and we did it, doggedly 
enough, when by our appearance in the streets one Sunday 
evening, travel-weary, laden with our guns and game bags, 
and paddles and trusty birch, we scandalized the devouter 
Sabbatarians of the little town of Chatham, on the Miramichi. 
I say devouter, because I would have it understood that we 
also are devout. Buta twenty-four hours’ trip, with sup- 
plies to suit, had been lengthened to forty-eight by an un- 
looked for heavy gale which our craft could not make head 
against, and now our ravening inner men urged us irresist- 
ibly toward home and rations. We might, had we been 
devouter, have waited on the wharf till darkness should dis- 
guise our street parade; but we scorned concealment—and 
ruined our reputations. 

Sheldrake Island is situated about fifteen miles below Chat- 
ham, toward the north shore of the river, which at this point 
is, properly speaking, a portion of Miramichi Bay, and fully 
five miles in breadth. y friend C. and myself, being fain 
to stock our respective larders with duck and plover, had 
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set out for Sheldrake Island on a Friday afternoon about the 
last of August, with the intention of returning on Saturday 
But our plans had ‘‘gane agley.” The entire 


evening. 
manner of this miscarriage shall be made manifest further on. 


My little Milicite birch was looked on very scornfully by 
the dwellers on the boisterous Miramichi, who were accus- 
tomed to seeing only the huge sea-going canoes of their Mic- 
mac Indians, and who regarded even these outrageously 
My dainty 
Milicite, in which they saw me put out in the roughest 
weather, they consolingly designated as my coffin. No 
adult native of Chatham, with the exception of one or two 
young ladies, who were looked upon as recklessness incar- 


safe craft as little less than criminally perilous. 


nate, could be induced to set foot within its slender sides, 


and when two or three plucky boys, with the true canoe- 
man’s fibre to their spirits, became my disciples and with me 
danced upon the big waves in the teeth of the characteristic 
nor’easters, 2 cry went up that I was about to sacrifice the 
fairest promise of the town on the altar of my hobby god; 
It is a gentle 


but my idol called for no such perpetration. 
god, 


For the trip now under consideration, however, I had no 
neophyte for companion. C. is not a swimmer, nor is he a 


thoroughly skilled canoeist, but he has ridden the great geen 
billows of the Newfoundland Banks in his dory, and is 
therefore not timorous in rough water. 
at about four o'clock of a sunny and windless 2fternoon, 


and kept down along the southern shore. Occasionally, when 


passing likely ground,we landed and bagged a snipe or two. 
When a light head wind arose, with a salt tang in its breath, 


caught of the green gulf waves from which it blew, our 
blood bounded vigorously, and we faced the music with 


glee, making as good time as before, On the flat beaches at 


Black Brook, as the sun was getting low and the shadows 


long, we knocked down a few yellow-legs. As we drew 


under a lofty cliff, from the summit of which projected a 
thick growth of mingled birch and vines, the laugh of a 
great crested kingtisher rang out above us, and as we looked 


up the bird launched itself headlong for the water close be- 
hind us. I had just time to prepare for a scornful smile, 


as I saw C. toss up his barrels, when the splendid bird 


reached the water—‘‘a mass of fluttering feathers.” 


“Never more 
Shall the lake glass her, flying o’er.”” 


It was a fine shot, sudden as thought, full over the 
But I felt a 


shoulder. C. wanted the bird as a specimen. 
sentimental sorrow for the handsome fisher, which in no way 


interfered with my deadly purpose, or with the accuracy of 
my aim, when, a few miuutes later, we passed under a voyag- 


ing duck. 

All this time we had been cruising alongshore, but as the 
sun sank behind the low hills of the Northwest Branch, and 
the broad patches of rose which overspread the whole sky 
began to pale into a chilly ashen green, we turned our prow 
toward the island, which lay about two miles below us and 
then over a league out from shore. Having been for the last 
half hour or more under the lee of Point Cheval, we had not 
noticed that the light head wind had developed to a strong 
gale, but we found out this fact presently. Almost before 
we had time to realize it we were contending against a wind 
and sea which gave the tiny birch all she could do, in the 
direction we were traveling. We felt equal to the contest, 
however, with our canoe well balanced, « tough arm at the 
bow and a steady wrist at the stern, and got over another half 
mile without swerving from the course we had chosen. But 
by this time night had gathered down raw and gray, the 
wind had greatly increased in violence, sweeping fiercely and 
steadily from the open gulf, and we dared no longer flout the 
dangerous seas with half our broadside as we had been doing. 
We had to put the craft nearly bow on, giving the seas just 


as little of her quarter as would enable us to make the lower 


end of the island, thus adding nearly two miles to our diffi- 
cult way. Then a half hour of silent labor, teeth set, fingers 
numb, my steering wrist feeling ready to snap like an over- 
tense steel spring, and C. said, ‘‘Old man, don’t you think it 
would be as satisfactory if we were out of this?” 

“Um-m,” said I; ‘‘blaze away. I can’t hold her head up 
alone.” And C., with back bowed and head thrust forward, 
doggedly resumed his sinewy surges upon the bow paddle. 
At one moment we would have a very good view of the 
shadowy bulk of the island to our left; and the next from 
the trough of the sea we could mark only the white, 
angry crests of the waves about us. 
fingers, our bodies were drenched with perspiration, as well 
as by the flying spume-tlakes. We had no care for conver- 
sational duties at that time. In fact, a casual observer might 
have called our silence morose. But at last we got near 


enough the lower end of the island to find that a landing 


there was utterly impossible. The shores were high and 
rocky, lashed with surf, and an attempt to land would cer- 
tainly mean shipwreck. Besides, I was not a swimmer. 
We gathered our breath and our vim, and just upon the 
downward slope of a good, substantial, unbroken billow we 
brought her round, with most nimble speed and some trepid- 
ation; and were swiftly speeding up the island coast just 
outside the surf fringe. The little Milicite rode like a duck, 
behaving exquisitely, so that I almost forgot our peril in my 
ride. My wrist felt now asif it were within a white-hot 
iron bracelet, with the prolonged strain of holding the craft 
steady against the brutal twist which every curling wave 
delivered her. At last we crowded round the head of tue 
island, stole into a little sandy cove where no wind was, 
thrust in among a quiet family of bulrushes, and lay back 
in our places with a long sigh of relief. We wanted to stay 
ust where we were; and | believe the unspoken thought oc- 
urred to both of us that we might manage to sleep right 
here. But a few minutes’ rest restored us to a our normal 
ondition nearly. 

The first thing that aroused us was a timely visit from an 
unaccounted-for autumnal contingency of mosquitoes. We 
had regarded the mosquitoes as defunct, as now lying afar 
off peacefully in the seclusion of their nameless graves; but I 
think we must have been mistaken. No ghost, unless it 
were the vampire which feasted upon our forefathers, was 
ever half so definite and incisive in his visitation. We arose, 
shouldered our vessel and our impedimenta, and moved in- 
and. We made a smoky fire and reveled in the smoke, 
warmed our tea and drank it, demolished too large a part of 
our knapsacks, taking no thought whatever for the morrow, 

nd then pitched our tent on a patch of dry, elastic sward. 
We slept well that first night on Sheldrake Island. 

When we turned back ouz tent-flaps the next morning, and 
rawled forth, yawning and stretching, into the crisp air, 
we needed not to glance off-shore to te}! us that the wind still 
held high revel. Wecould hear the roll and beat of the surge 
beyond our sheltering point. We could see the trees on the 








We paddled off 


Frigid as were our 
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higher ground of the island swaying and tossing heavily. 
And the whole distance between us and the nearer shore, a 
reach of treacherous shoals, navigable only in still weather 
and for very light craft, was whipped into a mad ferment 
of sand and weeds and dingy foam. It was a very poor 
lookout for us, as far as our hopes of sport were concerned; 
and noting the businesslike pertinacity and inexorable energy 
of the wind, we thought, aghast, that possibly it had under- 
taken a whole week’s contract. We made an economical 
not to say parsimonious, breakfast, and were most sparing 
of our—raspberry vinegar. But we indulged in a tiberal 
dessert of blueberries, which grew by our very tent door. 
C., being a Newfoundlander, persisted in calling these harm- 
less little berries ‘‘hurts” (whorts). 

Then we started to make a detour of the island, and tra- 
versed a small reedy marsh, wherein we put up several 
snipe. C. bagged his birds, but I was a little off my aim 
and missed two easy shots in succession. But no sign of 
ducks far or near. A flock of sandrail ran before us, a 
puff of feathers, a flicker of gray and brown and fled down 
the sheltered beach with a soft din of tiny cries. So we 
moved on ti!l we reached the rocky northeast extremity of 
the island, climbed around the point, above the roar and 
tumult of the surges, drove seaward a solitary cormorant 
and monopolized his airy perch, the wind singing keenly in 
our ears. We scanned the broad expanse of wild waters 
which we had crossed the night before and we congratulated 
ourselves anew. Between our island and Point Cheval, 
sparkling like live emerald in the sunlit distance, and thence 
down as far as the eye could see toward the open gulf, we 
counted eight square-rigged ships racing in before the gale 
for Chatham harbor. Then we made our way back by the 
windy shore to our starting point, but nothing saw we of 
game. By this time we desired to set out for home, accord- 
ing to our original plans, but the wind and sea derided us 
hugely when we mildly suggested the idea. We were rav- 
enous in this bracing air, so we finished our provisions com- 
pletely, gnawing our beef bone to a beautiful whiteness. A 
desseit of blueberries followed, and then we wandered inland, 
passing from side to side and from end to end of the island 
through its tangled heart. Still no more game, not so much 
even as a squirrel, and when, toward sundown, the ducks 
began to fly past, they gave our prison a wide berth. We 
groaned and gnashed our too-unoccupied teeth, built a fire in 
a sheltered nook, and spitted the few birds we had shot. 
How delicious the one duck tasted, and those round-bellied 
snipe. We cast longing eyes even upon the feathers; but we 
saved the two yellowlegs tor next morning’s breakfast. 

It was passing well that we did so, for we awoke to find 
the wind still supreme. It was Sunday morning, and we 
eat our two slim yellowlegs with thankful lips, but most 
ungratified stomachs. C. swallowed his bird whole, and 
then sat glaring at mine, but I rolled the morsel under 
my tongue, inhaled the perfume of it, and so managed to 
make a long, if not a very square, meal. We decided that 
we might as well take things easily, as it was Sunday, so we 
laid away our guns and strolled out among the blueberry 
bushes. We spent some happy hours also devouring the dry 
and gritty pigcon berries and the acrid iron-wood berries, 
till our inner men groaned bitterly over such unaccustomed 
dieting. Still the wind raged. Then we caught the whistle 
of a snipe not far off, and straightway our Sunday scruples 
were forgotten; went for our guns and set out upon the war 
path. Two more snipe, which fell before us, and soon after 
disappeared as if by magic. I think they were snipe, but 
we did not stop to inquire too closely. We eat them and 
cried for more. As more were not forthcoming, however, 
we got up a game of quoits with flat stones, and when tired 
of that rolled back and smoked upon the warm sand, chew- 
ing beach-grass roots, and taking a malignant satisfaction in 
sharp criticism of our best friends. The wird could not 
touch us in this drowsy cove; the sun and sand were sweetly 
soft about us; a tiny thistle bird—too small to be eaten— 
came and twittered to us from the seedy top of a swaying 
rush, so about four in the afternoon we fell asleep. 

It was a little after five when we awoke, and behold, the 
wind had half abated. The seas were still running high, 
the breeze was still no mere capful; but we decided that the 
passage was possible, so we undertook it as speedily as we 
could get our canoe loaded. By heading diagonally toward 
the northern shore, we kept as long as possible under the lee 
of the island, and by the time we were clear of its protection 
the wind had still further gone down. The waves rose 
mightily before us, they towered up behind us as if to over- 
whelm us entirely; but the brave little birch ever lifted 
herself just too soon for them, and rode merrily without 
shipping a drop. We set our sprit-sail, and ran with a speed 
so gay that we almost forgot our hunger in the splendid ex- 
citement of it all. We ran near enough to a big Liverpool 
ship to receive the mingled jeers and astonished congratula- 
tions of the crew, who tried to persuade us to come aboard 
und save two funcrals. We laughed loud and sped on. The 
run to our wharf at Muirhead’s slip, in Chatham, was made 
in two hours, and the heavy-eyed tobacco-chewing idlers, 
who hung over the wharf posts to watch our return, greeted 
us with gloomy disapproval. We had failed again to verify 
their predictions, and heuce could notexpect any popularity. 
Gameless, but still game, we arrived. The next step we 
took is told in the beginning of this chapter, and the final 
one, quite to the satisfaction of all concerned, was connected 
with pipes, easy chairs, and brilliant, if somewhat egotistical 
discourses for the benefit of a select and admiring (female) 
audience. CHar.Es G. D. Roserrs. 

TORONTO, 

A Bie Buck Seiu.—Boston Highlands, Aug. 80,-——Hditor 
Forest and Stream: The old adage holds good in many in- 
stances, that ‘‘One story’s good till another one’s told.” 
Permit us, through the columns of your valuable paper, to 
suggest to ‘‘Special,” your Boston correspondent, that a 
little investigation would have prevented his indignaut re- 
marks in your issue of Aug. 28. On the morning of our 
return from the North Woods, a short time since, thinking 
to play a joke upon one of our neighbors, one of us procured 
a cut or picture of a ‘‘buck with budding horns,” about an 
inch in length, and tacking it on the top of a siaall stick, 
secured the stick in the center of a large box, which was 
sent by express to the aforesaid neighbor. He opened the 
box with glittering eyes and watering mouth only to find 
himself sold. Hastily donning hat and coat, he made his 
way down town to the office of our local paper, and after 


several hours of arduous labor produced a most thrilling 
story of our (the dudes’) adventures iu the Adirondack woods 
with a ferocious buck. Hoping that ‘‘Special” will take our 
correction in a kindly spirit, we would advise him not to 
believe all he sees in the papers, especially about election 
time.—ONE OF THE DUDES. 
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ANIMAL LIFE IN THE GULF STREAM. 


I URING the summer cruise of the U. 8. Fish Commis. 

sion steamer Albatross many interesting animals in- 
habiting the surface in the Gulf Stream were encountered, 
We found cuttlefish in abundance, leaping out of the water 
as they are chased by swordfish, dolphins and other enemies, 
We were constantly accompanied by large schools of the 
animals, attracted by the brilliant lights and food thrown 
overboard. Swimming backward and forward with equal 
ease and rapidity, 1t is difficult to capture them, ordinary 
squid jigs being of no service. Many devices were tried, and 
finally we succeeded in capturing them by means of an in- 
geniously constructed spear. Whenever surprised, *ts inky 
fluid was forced into the water, enveloping it in a cloudy, 
protective mass of water. By means of its finlike tail for- 
ward motion is procured, and by forcing water through a 
tube opening near the mouth it is propelled backward. This 
curious animal is classed by naturalists among the mollusks 
or shellfish, though, unless carefuily studied, no resemblance 
between it and an oyster or clam can be seen. There are 
two large, prominent eves, and its mouth is armed with a 
horny peak very much like a parrot’s bill. With this it can, 
no doubt, prove itself a dangerous enemy to marine animals. 
Ten feelers or arms, armed with strong suckers, are arranged 
around the mouth. Even in this form an embrace from the 
creature’s arms, small though they be, is quite painful. How 
much more so must it be in the giant squid, or devilfish, of 
the North, which is often forty feet long. In this case the 
suckers are sometimes two inches in diameter, and when 
worked by the powerful muscles of the devilfish, painful 
wounds can be produced. 

From the earliest times fabulous accounts of a creature like 
this have been circulated, but it is within a dozen years that 
accurate observations have been made proving the existence 
of such animals. Until 1870 it was regarded as a myth by 
naturalists, eveu as the sea serpent is regarded by many sci- 
entists. Victor Hugo, in his ‘‘Toilers of the Sea,” gives a 
good picture but very poor description of this gigantic in- 
habitant of the sea. He confuses the name of poulp with 
polyp, and in his description makes an animal having char- 
acteristics of both the polyp and devilfish. He calls them 
Cephaloptera for Cephalopoda, the former being a species of 
ray called devilfish, the latter being the name for the cuttle- 
fish, There are gigantic octopi in the Southern waters 
which furnish food tor the sperm whale, it biting a piece 
from the soft body as it passes along. The Northern devil- 
fish is not a true octopus, the latter having only eight arms. 

A swordfish captured during the voyage was found to 
have in its stomach over thirty eyes and twenty beaks of the 
small cuttlefish, together with a few partly digested indi- 
viduals. Swordfish and sharks are natural enemies, many 
accounts of desperate encounters between them being re- 
corded. The swordfish is a bad enemy to encounter, using 
its sword with such force. One will often drive its sword 
through a boat’s bottom, leaving it in a leaking condition if 
the sword is withdrawn, but it frequently is broken off and 
left into the bottom. It is very pugnacious and furious 
when wounded, one case being on record where it struck a 
vessel twenty times. At times they are quite abundant on 
all sides, lying on surface with their dorsal fins projecting 
above. 

One day a sailor speared a dolphin, much to our surprise, 
for, although there had been a school about for days, they 
seldom came near enough to be speared, staying usually 
many feet below. Viewed through the deep azure blue 
water of the Gulf Stream, the different colors of their body 
reflected iu the sunlight, and again in the electric light, were 
beautiful to an extreme degree. At last, one venturing too 
near the surface, received its fatal blow, and was success- 
fully brought on deck. 1 had often heard of the changing 
colors of a dying dolphin, and now 1 was to witness it for 
the first time. No one can exaggerate the weird beauty of 
the sight, as the fish in its last struggle changes through all 
its various colors. One can even see the colors disappear to 
be followed by others. Beginning at the head, they seem 
to sweep as a wave over the body. Blue gives place to white, 
then a light yellow, which changes to a golden, this being 
followed by a copper-colored tint; and so on through all con- 
ceivable hues, until the end having come, change is inter- 
rupted in its course, and two tints are left in possession of 
the body, one in the act of disappearing, the other about to 
spread itself over the body. That portion exposed to sun- 
light changes more rapidly, the under side being less gor- 
geous. The power of changing color to adapt itself to cir- 
cumstances is well illustrated here in the dolphin, where it 
is well developed. 

Cuttlefishes have another enemy, this time belonging to the 
feathery tribe. Stormy petrels or Mother Cary’s chickens 
follow the outbound vessel in large flocks as soon as it is out 
of sight of land, and remain with it until land is again 
sighted, unless a violent storm drives them away. Flying 
along the surface they dart down and peck a piece from the 
body of a cuttlefish; but their food is in a great measure com 
posed of refuse thrown from the ship. Hovering over the 
food in such a peculiar manner by patting the water with 
its webbed feet and quickly flapping its wings, it appears to 
stand on the water, and following the food as it is drifted 
along by the current it seems to walk along. Sailors have 
a great superstition concerning this bird, fearing some great 
calamity if they are wantonly injured. They are very tame, 
flying very near the vessel, and at times even alighting in the 
rigging. Attracted by the lights they often flew against the 
house and dropped senseless to the deck. These birds must 
have a very short and irregular breeding period, for they are 
always to be found on the high seas far from land. Probably 
they go in groups at different times, and quickly rearing a 
brood, return to the sea. 

Physalia, the Portuguese man-of-war, with its beautiful 
blue float, may be seen on ail sides. The float filled with air 
serves to keep the animal on the surface, and by the wind 
to bear it from place to place. It is a most curious animal, 
or cluster of animals, I should say, for it is now considered 
to be a group of individuals having different functions, but 
working for the same general cause—that of supporting the 
mass. They say that in this group there are some whose 
sole purpose is to obtain food, some to digest, others to re- 
produce, etc., yet each is an individual animal, working for 
the good of the whole, that the whole may work for its good, 
and that in conjunction they may perform all the functions 
of life necessary to the well being and general welfare of the 
whole united colony. Thecluster has most remarkable de- 
fensive powers, being well furnished with lasso cells or 

stinging organs, These consist of little barbed, arrow-like 
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to thread-like arms, each of which is coiled 
cell. Whenever it is necessary to use them, 
they are hurled out with violence, and the barb striking the 
object penetrates, for it has the power of working into ant- 
mal tissues, and being covered with a sort of poison, it, mm 
conjunction with mapy others, benumbs the prey and rend- 
ers it harmless. That Physalia possess this property to a 
marked degree, some of the sailors of the Albatross can 
testify, for they incautiously placed their hand into a tub 
of water containing one, and the shock they received was 
compared to a shock from a Leyden jar, though not at all 
electric. I have seen a deep sea sea-anemone, six inches in 
length, by this means kill and afterward swallow a lively 
fish a foot long, which was placed in an aquarium with it, 
The fish barely touched the anemone and then seemed in- 
capable of moving further, and after a few struggles became 
paralyzed. On one occasion we dredged several bushels of 
an anemone from deep water, together with some rays or 
skates. The sharp spines of the skates tore my hands in 
several places. Upon handling the anemones I found that 
sharp pains shot through my hands. 1 continued until all 
the specimens were disposed of, but the pain still kept on 
and my hands began swelling. Several days elapsed before 
the pains and swelling ceased. These arrow points retain 
their power of motion for many hours after being detached 
from the animal. Probably [ should not have been badly 
stung had my hands been uninjured. Lasso cells can be re- 
placed as fast as lost, and in a very short time. On a square 
foot of surface there are millions of cells. It is a curious 
fact that most well-defended marine animals are brilliantly 
colored. This can be seen in the ase of sea anemones, 
tropical shells and crabs. Those with little or no defense 
are inconspicuous and resemble surrounding objects. The 
reason for all this is plain, for if inconspicuous they easily 
escape the notice of their enemies. Brilliant, well-defended 
animals have no fear of enemies, but by their bright colors 
attract curious animals within reach of their deadly powers. 

In the day we often pass large schools of jelly fishes, at 
that time hardly visible, so great is their transparency. As 


points, fastened 
up in a little 


soon as night approaches there is a sudden and remarkable 
change, for the masses of jelly are then transformed to bril- 
liant balls of fire, wonderfully phosphorescent. When dis- 
turbed they become more brilliant and then the whole sur- 
face is one bright glare. Patches of gulf weed furnish a 
refuge for good-sized crabs and shrimp, which feed upon 
their more minute brethren also seeking safety under the 
floating weed. The goose or stalked barnacle is found 
everywhere attached to anything which floats. This is the 
animal which is such an enemy to shipmasters sailing from 
tropical ports. Although the vessel’s bottom is scraped just 
before leaving port young goose barnacles attach themselves 
and grow so rapialy that before the ship is nearly across 
they seriously retard its progress. There is no remedy but 
to sail on, letting them grow as fast as they will and remov- 
ing them when port is reached. Norwegian sailors believe 
that the barnacle goose hatches out of the goose barnacle, 
and many will assert that they have seen the young just on 
the point of flying out. This belief probably arises from 
peculiar motion of the hairy feet when food is being pro- 
cured. These feet remind one somewhat of a partially 
feathered wing of a bird. When the barnacle is young it is 
free swimming and resembles a shrimp; but as it grows 
older it attaches itself to some object by a sort of cement 
and becomes so changed that unless its anatomy is carefully 
studied no resemblance to a shrimp would be guessed at. 
Early naturalists classed it as a mollusc, even nearly down to 
the middle of this century. Odd as it may seem, many 
kinds of animalsat first possessed of free motion voluntarily 
attach themselves to some object, and are from that moment 
imprisoned, having no power of moving from place to place. 

The waters of the Gulf Stream teem with minute life of all 
kinds. Here the young of larger animals exist, of micro- 
scopic size, and adult animals which never grow large 
enough to be plainly visible to the naked eye, occur in im- 
mense quantities. By dragging a fine silk net bebind the 
vessel these minute forms are easily taken, and when placed 
in glass dishes millions uncounted swim backward and for- 
ward and are secn through the transparent sides. When 
looked at through a microscope we sce young jelly fishes, 
young barnacles, crabs and shrimp, besides the adult micro- 
scopic varieties which are so abundant. These animals 
furnish food for the toothless whale, being strained from the 
water by its hairy plates of whale bone and then swailowed. 
The abundance of this kind of life can be judged from the 
fact that they compose the bulk of food for all the toothless 
whales, The warm Gulf Stream waters are very favorable 
to rapid growth, and the animals there are tropical. The 
stream serves not only as a modifier of naturally cold 
climates, but it also transports marine animals from place to 
place, equally distributing them throughout the ocean. The 
near resemblance of European shore species to American is 
due to this fact. If it were not for such a stream the faune 
of the two regions wonld be as decidedly different as that of 
Asia is from the Eastern American fauna. 

Raupu §. Tarr. 


THE ROBIN AS A GAME BIRD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am one of those wicked people so often condemned, who 
are so fond of robin flesh that, regardless of existing laws, 
they will persist in killing this ‘‘harmless song bird.” All 
who have tasted a robin know that it is very fine, equal, in 
fact, to many of our established game birds, but still we must 
not shoot it because it is ascng bird. Its song usually 
amounts to a harsh, noisy chattering but little superior to a 
crow, but when it is mating in early spring it really does 
have a pleasant song. A quail has a nice voice and, what 
there is of it, a Dice song, but that is never urged as an ob- 
jection against shooting it. 1 must confess that I have an 
intense hatred for robins, because of the many scrapes they 
have gotten me into in days gone by, when I was very much 
interested in collecting birds and birds’ eggs. Of course I 
would not touch a robin’s nest, because I did not wish their 
eggs or their nests; still whenever I came within a hundred 
yards of such a nest the bird would set up a most unmerci- 
ful screaming that would bring out all the people who lived 
Within a mile to see what was up. Now sometimes I con- 
sidered it necessary to stealthily enter a man’s orchard for 
the purpose of investigating its avi-fauna, and if by any mis- 
chance I sheuld happen to disturb Lord Robin, precipitate 
flignt was necessary, for although I had a certificate for col- 
lecting I always considered flight better than stopping to be 
turned out. In this connection robins have caused me much 
trouble, so that I am prejudiced against them, and hence do 
not feel the mercy toward them that some do. 

Another thing that has prejudiced me against him is the 





fact that a cherry orchard in which I have an interest is 
every spring the field of his destructive operations. Flocks 
of robins, undaunted by scarecrows, gather in. the early 
morning and destroy quarts of the delicious cherries. It has 
been urged that the few cherries taken from the tree are 
amply paid for by the destructive grubs it eats, etc. I fail 
to see it in this light, and am inclined to think that this 
cherry orchard and other orchards would get along without 
the robin’s aid. From what I have observed it seems that 
the grubs eaten by a robin will freqently turn out to be earth 
worms, and these are now admitted to be beneficial to fields. 

His song being distasteful to me, he himself injuring my 
cherries without giving a return, and his flesh being agree- 
able to my taste, | consider myself fully justified in saying 
that shooting him is no worse, and, if anything, not so bad 
as killing quail, for the quail certainly does man no harm 
whatever. In the fall of the year robins are very abundant, 
and nice shooting could be had. As good sport could be 
gleaned from robin as from quail or plover shooting. In 
Massachusetts game birds are scarce, and there is very little 
good shooting to be had in the eastern part except the 


autumn sea birds. Why not add the robin to the — - 
. . 


GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


ANTIDOTE FOR SNAKE’S BITE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As a contribution to the discussion of the treatment of 
rattlesnake bites now going on in your journal, permit me to 
briefly relate the only case of the sort 1 have personally 
treated. My setter, running along the roadside, was bitten 
just above the right foot. He yelped once or twice when 
first bitten, but thinking he had stepped on a prickly pear | 
paid no attention to him until he began to limp, which he 
did very soon. On examination, the two punctures made 
by the poison fangs were plainly seen, and the foot rapidly 
swelled. In a rattlesnake country I always carry a hypo- 
dermic syringe and a small bottle of ammonia (agua ammo- 
niw one part in three parts of water). 1 at once injected 
two syringefulls (each about a dessertspoonful) of this where 
the poison fangs entered. For a day or two the dog suffered 
from the great swelling of the foot, but this and the inflam- 
mation rapidly subsided, and within a week the animal was 
as well as ever except a slight limp, which soon disappeared. 

This treatment, with, in addition, the free internal use of 
dilute ammonia or alcobol in some form, is the best as yet 
known for man or beast. The great point is that it should 
he prompt, and to gain time it is well, if the person or animal 
is bitten on an extremity, to tie a cord tightly a little above 
the bite. Time spent in heating irons is time lost. The 
hypodermic syringe can be carried in a vest pocket, is easily 
and quickly used, and is always ready. 

I should add that in the case I have described the snake 

yas the comparatively small species found in Montana, 
the bite of the larger ones found in the South is more fre- 
quently fata). ARK-BAR-DEA. 


FRUIT-EATING BIRDS. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘“‘Picket’s” table is an interesting one. I presume he will 
not object to its being used as a basis to figure upon in esti- 
mating his loss of fruit. His object (a perfectly proper one) 
is to realize as much in dollars and cents as is possible from 
his crop. Let us then reduce the matter to dollars and cents. 
As a majority of the birds dissected were killed among his 
raspberries, we will figure on ‘‘raspberries.” The table 
shows ten berries as the highest number found in any one 
case, and although the average as shown is below this, we 
will call it ten all around. 

In his endeavors to save his crops he says, ‘‘I killed 123 
robins, 32 thrushes, 44 catbirds,” total 299 birds, say 300. 
At the above rate of destruction these 300 birds robbed him 
of 3,000 berries. The usual market quart of raspberries 
(‘‘Picket’s” may be larger) will contain about 300 berries, so that 
by killing these birds he has saved ten quarts of fruit, worth 
at the very liberal price of 25 cents per quart, $2.50. The 
number of shots fired to kill them he does not state, say he 
fired 250, allowing him 50) shots at two birds each, the other 
200 one bird each. ‘The cheapest kind of ammunition and a 
muzzleloader would cost him at least one ceut a shot, which 
just squares the account. If he use a breechloader the ex- 
pense is increased. The price allowed for berries as above is 
a full one, too full, we think, but he has had the benefit of 
all doubts in the calculation. 

Brother ‘‘P.” may stand aghast at this statement, but he 
cannot alter cold facts, as per his table. This by his own 
showing squares the fruit account with the birds. The in- 
sects are all to their credit, but as ‘‘P.” has confined his at- 
tention to figuring actual loss by damuge to fruit we have 
aone the same. in making his arrangements for the destruc- 
tion of 1,000 birds next season, let him take the above 
“‘vaporings” into serious consideration. Further investiga 
tion we trust will prove to him that his actual loss is trifling, 
and that his sufferings are more imaginary than real. We 
have seen many flocks of robins largely in excess of 150 in- 
dividuals, but are free to confess that we have never met 
with the long-nosed species that can ‘‘scent” berries a mile. 
It may be the berries were “tired,” which might in some 
measure account for the powerful bouquet. WILMor. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I would like to offer a few facts in defense of the 
catbirds. For several years a pair have nested close to 
my house, and although within a few feet of the garden, 
where there are berries of all kinds, I have never seen 
them destroying any of the fruit. I wish I could say 
as much for the robins. I have watched the catbirds by the 
hour catching bugs, beetles and worms of all kinds, at which 
they are very expert. ‘they would pick them off the trunks 
of the trees, under the fence slats, and in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places. The large beetles they would take down to 
the board walk and break them to pieces before eating them. 
i counted in one day over thirty bugs of different kinds that 
this pair of birds killed inside of twenty minutes, and the 
number destroyed during the season must have been enor- 
mous. WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. 

New York, Aug. 28. 


EvIpENcE AT Last.—Central Lake, Mich.—I am pleased 
to say that I have seen a man who has seen a man who has 
seen a tree which was killed by the “‘pizen” tail of the much 
dreaded hoopsnake. This time it was in Northern Michigan. 
The snake was going to prod the man, but injudiciously 
punched the tree instead. Both died.—KE.Pin. 




























A Nest oF THE BuLiock’s OrtoL.e.—Fort Snelling, Col., 
Aug. 20.—I have a pensile nest, found on the 16th, made en- 
tirely of hair from black cattle. It is egg-shaped, 7 inches 
in depth and 15 inches in circumference at its largest part, 
The opening is 2 inches in diameter, and the bottom lined 
with down trom the cottonwood. From the bottom hangs a 
tuft of tail hair one foot long. I take it to have been made 
by Bullock’s oriole (Icterus bullockii), as that is the only bird 
here that is known to build a pensile nest. Yet the shape 
differs from any nest of that bird I have seen. Its jet black 
gives it a very peculiar appearance, and I have never seen or 
heard of one like it. A brood has been hatched in it, but 
on account of its material its condition is as perfect as when 
first made. Dead cattle were plenty here in the spring, and 
about the nesting season of Bullock’s oriole heavy rains had 
made vegetation very rank. Could the bird have used hair 
because his usual material was not in good order?—T. 


THe GROUND SNAKE.—I was very much interested in the 
article on the ‘‘Ground Snake,” by B. Horsford, in Forrest 
AND STREAM of July 24. Ground snakes are occasionally 
seen in this State while plowing or digging up the soil. They 
are generally about eight or ten inches long, of a dirty gray 
color on the back, and white on the belly, with a rounded 
nose and mouth well back like the shark. All I have seen 
appear to have eyes, but some seem to think, nevertheless, 
that they are blind. I found one last summer and sent it to 
the Smithsonian Institute; I asked for information in regard 
to its habits, what it was, etc., but so far have heard nothing 
from it. The snake appears to feed on earthy matter, as the 


last one I found seemed to have been eating dirt. All Ihave 
seen have a horny substance on the end of the tail. Can any 


one give me ‘‘more light” on the subject?—GREEN WING 
(Glencoe, Fla.). 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE LinNa&AN Socrety.—We have 
received the second volume of the Transactions of the 
Linneean Society of New York. It contains a frontispiece- 
plate of Bendire’s Shrew, the conclusion of *“The Vertebrates 
of the Adirondack Region,” by Clinton Hart Merriam, M.D., 
and a description by the same author of a ‘New Genus 
and Species of the Sorecide (Alophyrax bendirii). Published 
by the Society, price $2 in paper, $3 in cloth. The corres- 
ponding secretary is N. T. Lawrence, No. 4 Pine street, 
New York. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


BULLET VERSUS BUCKSHOT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your issue of the 7th inst. at hand, and in it I find my 
humble article entitled ‘‘Bullet versus Buckshot,” as pub- 
lished in Forest AND STREAM of July 24, the subject of a 
severe scoring at the hands of your worthy correspondent 
Wells.” I feel extremely diffident to open a polemic with 
“Wells,” for, apart from the fact that he carries very heavy 
critical guns, he has the easiest position to defend, and I am 
painfully aware that 1 am on the side of the innovators and 
the onus probandi rests with us. 1 am not anxious to cross 
swords with one whose many felicitous articles display so 
much logic and acumen as do those of ‘‘Wells.” Neither do 
I care to remain tied to the stake while he makes me the sub- 
ject of a ‘‘clean kill” with his good ‘‘broadsword at very 
short range.” His many pleasant hits and well-told stories 
have afforded me intense satisfaction in the past, and I think 
I recognize in ‘‘Wells” a legal luminary of no mean magni- 
tude, one whose commanding abilities have placed him in 
the front rank of his profession, and whose passion for field 
sports has gone hand in hand with his professional attain- 
ments, until he can safely be taken as authority on all ques- 
tions relating to both, except the buckshot question. 

H says my ‘‘views are so extreme that they degenerate into 
absurdity.” Let us see. My idea is to confine the use of the 
shotgun to birds and small game, whose tenacity of life is 
slight compared with that of large game, and use on the 
latter a powerful rifle which makes a deadly and a quick- 
killing wound. It is true that a buckshot, or, for that matter, 
a duckshot even, under certain circumstances might produce 
death in large game quicker than a rifle bullet would under 
adverse circumstances. For instance, a buck or duckshot 
penetrating the heart, aorta, or some large artery or vein, 
would produce death more quickly than a rifle-ball wound in 
some of the muscular parts removed from the seat of vitality, 
but the chances for quick killing, unless at close range, are 
about ten to one in favor of the rifle. 

It is largely a matter of humanity. Other correspondents 
recognize this principle in their many suggestions for an im- 
provement in ‘‘an al]-round” gun, and so even does *‘ Wells,” 
when he uses No. 10 shot for quail and buckshot for deer, 
recognizing the fact that different degrees of killing power 
are needed for different species of game. If my position be 
an ‘‘extreme” one, it is at least an honest one, and should 
my views be the means of causing one young sportsman—I 
hardly flatter myself that the older ones will adopt them— to 
desist from the use of the shotgun on deer, I should feel 
amply recompensed for advocating them publicly. 

‘‘Wells” accuses ine of “‘being deficient in logic;”’ then 
(doubtless unintentionally) misrepresents me in several par- 
ticulars, and als hints that my practice is not in accordance 
with my teachings. My article did not in any way imply 
that I was a phenomenal sportsman, a phenomenal rifle shot, 
ora phenomenal man. On the contrary, I honestly con- 
fessed to having committed many unsportsmanlike acts. 

“‘Wells” asks if because he lets an occasional deer—and in 
another sentence his estimate seems to be every fourth one— 
escape to die by slow torture, ‘‘he shall not use the shotgun 
at all?” His meaning is obscure. If he intends to ask 
whether he shall use it on birds and small game, | answer, 
Yes, certainly. Ifon deer? I willsay that while I do not 
propose to dictate to ‘“Wells” what he shall or shall not do, 
I for one do not want venison at any such sacrifice of animal 
life. Inever have used, and never will, unless I am starv- 
ing, use a shotgun on deer, notwithstanding the fact that my 
shooting is done largely in timber and thick underbrush. 

And here let me ask, bow does it happen that he is under 
the impression that there is no timber or undergrowth in this 
country? Our mountains are heavily timbered, and the 
patches of chaparral, wild plum, cottonwood, mountain 
mahogany, and greasewood, on the hillsides make as close 
cover for deer as can be found in any country. In fact, un- 
less they scent the hunter, he will almost have to kick them 
up, so secure is their hiding place. 1 sometimes have passed 
within fifteen or twenty feet of them before they would stir. 

‘*Wells” wants to know if I hunt ducks with a rifle or an 
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“Pjute” denounces ‘‘Wells” and all who do as he does as 
being guilty of unsportsmanlike conduct and barbarous 
usage. Wells” makes nosuch charge against ‘‘Piute” or 
those who may prefer the rifle, but endeavors to show that 
the reasoning by which ‘‘Piute” upholds his position is not 
sound, and defends his own practices against what he re- 
garded as a wanton and unjustifiable assault. 

I did not object to any man’s using a rifle for game shoot- 
ing if he preferred to do so, whether the game be buffalo, 
deer, turkey, geese, ducks, Bob White, rail or bobolinks. 
Nothing in my communication to which reference is made 
in the Forest anD STREAM of the 21st, by “Cap Lock,” 
“Tramp” and ‘‘C. A. R.” warrants the construction made. I 
repeat that if ‘‘Piute” and his supporters choose to use a 
rifle, even ‘“‘to crush a butterfly or to brain a gnat,” he may do 
so for aught I care or for aught I have said. I shall not 
imitate the bad example set me by denouncing such 
‘‘usance”’ as showing a want of feeling, or a violation of the 
laws of genuine sportsmanship. But when any one exhibits 
the Phariseeism of ‘‘dealing damnation round the land” on 
all who choose to exercise the right to dissent from their 
standard of propriety, ‘‘Wells” will not hesitate to enter his 
protest against the needless denunciation, but if necessary, in 
his judgment, say to one and all of his assailants: 

“Lay on. Macduff, 
And thrashed be he who first cries, hold, enough!” 

“Cap Lock” will take no offense if I say to him that a 
legitimate inference from his language in paragraph three, 
of his article dated Aug. 10, is that he thinks grouse, Bob 
White, quail and woodcock ought to be shot exclusively 
with the rifle. Is it possible he would mean to convey such 
an idea? Now, neither he nor any one would get much 
game of that kind with such a weapon. Doubtless grouse, 
when eating berries or sitting on limbs, can be easily killed 
with a rifle, but when on the wing ‘‘scant and small would 
the booty prove.” This would make the trap and the snare, 
if not sportsmanlike, necessary to supply all persons who 
are not exceptionally expert rifle shots with any game at all. 
Surely “Cap Lock” was unfortunate in the use of his lan- 
guage. 






8-bore shotgun, and with the former how many I kill. Pre- 
suming that no slur was intended, and that he desires infor- 
mation, I will say that an 8-bore shotgun is a weapon that I 
never owned, handled, or fired in my life, and that in my 
present collection of six firearms a 12-gauge 8-pound gun is 
the only representative of the ‘‘scatter gun,” the rest being 
from .22 to .45 caliber and no two alike, and that I hunt 
ducks about as often with a small caliber (.22 or .32) rifle as 
with a shotgun; not so successfully, if numbers be the 
criterion of success, but when occasionally one is stopped 
when doing his best to escape, that one affords me more 
satisfaction than a carload of them killed with the shotgun. 

Pinnated grouse and sage hens I have so far hunted with a 
shotgun, onl often bave had the pleasure of a whole day 
spoiled by having a badly crippled bird to get away to die 
by inches. The ruffed grouse is not plentiful enough here to 
hunt specially. Occasionally we find it in the mountains 
when hunting deer. Then (‘‘Wells’s” good opinion of my 
sportsmanlike characteristics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing) I kill it or miss it with the rifle. : 

And now my “‘logic being deficient,” and it most certainly 
is, if ‘‘Wells’s” ‘‘logic” be good, how does it follow that if 
“‘my argument was good as to deer it was good as to all 
game?” Does the contrary proposition hold good that because 
a shotgun is the most suitable for quail, a shotgun is also the 
most suitable weapon for deer? Does it follow that because 
an ordinary rifle shot can readily hit a deer he can as easily 
hit a grouse? Does ‘‘Wells’s” ‘“‘logic” teach him that a rifle- 
man could hit a running elephant or a flying humming bird 
with equal ease? 

By the same “‘logic,” because No. 10 shot is large enough 
for quail it is large enough for grizzlies? a position even 
‘“‘Wells’s” subtle ability would hardly maintain in the field, 
however successfully he might do so in the forensic arena. 
Does ‘‘Wells” follow out the teachings of his own ‘‘logic” 
and attempt to hunt buffalo with his 12-bore shotgun charged 
with its regulation quail charge? Does he pursue with his 
favorite weapon any game that will “strike back” if not at 
once dispatched! Isn’t it only the timid and harmless that 
is misused at his hands? Then if my argument applied to 



































deer ‘‘should be held as good for all game,” so should hisas|”~ He tells us that hounding deer is ‘‘barbaric and unsports- 
applied to birds be held as equally good for large and dan-]| manlike.” How? Is hounding foxes ‘“‘barbaric and un- 






sportsmanlike?” He will not say that. Then why is the 
use of dogs in hunting deer ‘barbaric and unsportsmanlike?” 
Is ‘‘shining” a deer’s eyes at night and shooting him standing 
with a rifle civilized and sportsmanlike? Is approaching a 
deer at feed among the lily padsin a boat civilized and 
sportsmanlike? Pray let him tell us the distinction, and not 
content himself with a ‘‘tweedle dum and tweedle dee” 
answer. What better chance of escape has a deer under 
such circumstances than when fleeing before a hound in 
thick woods, with the probabilities largely in his favor, that 
he will not come within gunshot, or even in sight of the 
“barbarian” who is standing in glorious hope? How many 
deer coulda *‘Cap Lock” hit with his rifle in the woods, with 
thick undergrowth, when on a full run? In an open country 
like the prairies, or the pine woods of Florida, many score 
of deer can be killed by stalking, or ‘‘still hunting,” as we 
call it. A gentleman who resided about three miles from 
Martin’s Ferry told me, some years ago, that he had killed 
175 in that style of ‘‘sportsmanlike” hunting in two seasons. 
1 tried it with a party of six, of whom he was one, in his 
neighborkood, using the ‘‘barbaric” dog, and though we 
saw scores of deer, no man even got ashot. Now ‘Cap 
Lock” thinks hounding ‘‘barbarous” and ‘‘Wells” does not 
think so. Having an equal right to form an opinion, I say 
to him, that stalking in this section would give no addition 
to the larder, and even with hounds, which have been used 
“from the time whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary,” five deer are started and escape to one which 
is shot at, much less wounded or killed, and we have now 
as many deer as can probably be found in the Adirondacks, 
where the humane practice is reeommended and observed of 
stealthily approaching a deer in his ‘‘secure hour” while 
feeding among the lily pads. 

And now a word or two with my friend ‘‘Trump.” Iam 
not sufficiently acquainted with that branch of surgery 
which treats of the Vulnus sclopeti or gunshot wounds, to 
discuss the question whether the vis medicatrix nature is 
more effective in healing a wound made by a ball thrown 
by asmoothbore or a rifled gun. But I have known deer, 
as well as he, to escape the pan of the hunter, to add to the 
enjoyment of buzzards and other scavengers, because the 
wound given by the shot or ball was not immediately de- 
structive. If this demonstrates that a rifle is the only weapon 
which ought to be used for deer, I respectfully submit that 
it is equally good when applied to small game. If ‘‘Trump” 
chooses to use such a weapon, I shall not object. I simply 
prefer a shotgun. 

I come now to ‘‘C, A. R.” If he carefully read my article, 
all 1 have to say that either he or I was exceedingly unfor- 
tunate; he in comprehending what I wrote, or I in the use 
of language to convey my ideas. There was no ‘‘thunder- 
bolt of wrath,” or any wrath at all in what I wrote. There 
was no complaint of *‘Piute” ‘‘because he is an advocate of 
the rifle in hunting.” But there was a complaint because 
*“‘Piute” denounced those who used a shotgun as guilty of 
barbarism. Cannot “‘C. A. R.” see the difference? If so, 
what excuse can he render for misstating the position? I 
did not ‘‘blame” ‘‘Piute” for preferring the rifle; and there 
is nothing in my article which affords even a decent pretext 
for making such an allegation, I did ‘“‘blame” him for ex- 
pressing his ‘‘preference” in terms uncharitable and unjust 
to those who might differ from him—for I have no respect 
even for that class of men, who, in their language proclaim 
that they are of the ‘‘holier than thou” sort. 

‘‘Piute” may, indeed, be even more expert with a rifle 
than I am with a shotgun; and I freely admit that in a tree- 
less waste he could kill far more deer with his exclusive 
weapon than | could with my favorite one. But in thickets 
and dense woods, with the deer running, I beg to dovbt 
whether either he or ‘‘C. A. R.” could do it. 

Who said. unless it was ‘“‘C. A. R.,” that it was possible 
to ‘‘coax deer in North Carolina within fifty yards” of the 
hunter? We do not try that plan. We are unacquainted with 
that ‘‘charm.” Surely “C. A. R.” is not so poor in his in- 
tellectual resources as to be obliged to misrepresent in order 
to make a successful argument? Who expressed a doubt, as 
“C. A. R.” asserts was done, of the “‘liability of shot to tear 
the flesh without doing deadly damage”? He himself put up 
that ‘‘man of straw” to pull it down, and is thus guilty of a 
“fantastic trick,” if not » ludicrous one. Who doubted that 
a rifle had a greater ‘‘range” than a shotgun ?—but in under- 
brush the ‘‘range” is not of very much value. 

I beg now to notice the last sentence in ‘‘C. A. R.’s” illog- 
ical and unfair communication. It is in these words: ‘‘But 
‘Piute’s’ critic is not inclined to believe that shot (provided 


gerous game. 

In the case cited, ‘‘Wells” argues that I was not skiliful 
enough to stop the deer with my favorite weapon until it had 
runamile. It is, perhaps, unnecessary for me to confess 
that I was not the man ‘‘who saved the day.” Had he 
looked more carefully he would have seen that the rifle used 
was a Henry, burning but 28 grains of powder, which he 
doubtless knows is entirely too light for mule deer. Had 
my favorite (a .45-75) or any .45-caliber with 70 to 90 grains 
of powder, been used, the deer, struck as he was, would not 
have made a second jump. The case was simply cited to 
contrast the work of the two weapons. The shotgun cham- 
pion took a cool, deliberate, standing shot at not over 50 
yards. The rifleman, using a light arm under unfavorable 
circumstances, for the deer was 100 yards away and jump- 
ing, grassed him and gave him such a wound that he could 
be easily followed. The animal died within fifteen minutes 
from the effect of the bullet, whereas he would have been 
lost to us and have beer a week dying from the effect of the 
buckshot. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that while a buckshot or a 
duckshot may, under especially favorable circumstances, 
produce death quicker than a wound from a large rifle bullet 
in less vital parts, still the chances for immediate killing by 
the latter are about ten to one in its favor. For humanity’s 
sake, then, if for no other reason, it alone ought to be used 
on deer, The skill necessary to handle the rifle successfully 
on moving objects is a never failing source of pride and 
pleasure, and would alone more than compensate for its 
acquirement and for discarding the shotgun on large game. 

l sincerely hope that ‘‘Wells” will resume his rifle practice, 
regain his former skill, hereafter kill his venison only with 
the bullet, pay mea visit if he ever comes to the Pacific 
coast, thank me for pointing out the error of his ways, live 
to a ripe old age, and contribute an article every week to 
FOREST AND STREAM as long as I may be a reader of its 
columns. 

And now allow me to suggest to Mr. ‘‘Backwoods” that 
he ought not to have returned to the settlements until the 
balsamic odors and pure ozone had reinvigorated his liver, re- 
duced his spleen and dispersed his severe ‘attack of indiges- 
tion from which he is evidently suffering. 1 conscientiously 
attacked what I believed to be a most brutal and barbarous 
practice, which it seems is a favorite ‘‘sport” of his, and he 
rushes into print with personal innuenda and vituperation in 
reply. 













































“O, many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant.” 







His flutter shows how well the ‘‘shaft struck home.” 
‘‘Let the galled jade wince.” If he has any good reasons 
‘for the faith that is in him,” let him present them and not 
his estimate of me personally, which I am sure does not in- 
terest the readers of ForREsT AND STREAM, and cettainly 
gives me less concern than ‘“‘the idle wind which 1 respect 
not.” Had I advocated his position and used a $3.50‘* Zulu,” 
I should have received his entire approbation. My present 
address is not Rome, and were it, one of their customs I 
should never adopt. 

If ‘‘he is the noblest Roman of them all,” I shall not hurry 
to get there. ‘‘I had rather be adog, and bay the moon, than 
such a Roman.” PruTr 

Fort BIpWELt, Cal., Aug. 9, 1884. 






















“Speak of me aslam. Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice.’’—Othello. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I understood *‘Piute’s” position to be that the rifle was the 
only proper weapon for deer shooting, and he who used any 
other was guilty of barbarism. I also understood him to 
found his remarkable conclusion upon the reasons which he 
offered for its support. Having used the barbarous weapon 
which he denounced, and feeling sure that his logic was 
faulty, I chose to say so through the columns of the Forrest 
AND STREAM. I endeavored to state the argument fairly, 
and I did so, if I am capable of comprehending the meaning 
of English sentences. The only question, as I thought, and 
still think, was whether a rifle was the only weapon [please 
italicise the words which I underscore] which a sportsman 
could legitimately use in deer shooting. ‘‘Piute” alleges 
that itis. I reply that itis not. While { do not doubt that 
one may very properly use the rifle who chooses to do so, I 
deny, most emphatically, that 1 am to be regarded as un- 
sportsmanlike and barbarous if I choose to use a shotgun. 

The difference between ‘‘Piute” and ‘‘Wells” is this: 
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it does reach the deer at long range) will cause torture with- 
out death, but it will most certainly.” That statement is 
wholly without authority. I said nothing which gave the 
‘‘shadow of a shade” of foundation for any such opirion., 
My critic ought not to have imputed to me the ridiculous 
idea that any puncture of the hide of a deer, however 
small, would not produce pain, and that some would pro. 
duce ‘‘torture” and even death. It is to be hoped that when 
he next takes occasion to show his skill in criticising he will 
fairly represent his antagonist, and not wantonly place him 
in a false position. No triumph worthy of an honorable 
ambition can ever come to one who resorts to that method of 
warfare. 

I close this article by simply calling attention to the main 
issue—whether the rifle is the on/y non-barbarous and sports 
manlike weapon. ‘‘Piute” and his sympathizers say it is; I 
and those who agree with me say it is not. All side issues 
are unallowable in a fair discussion. In no other am I dis 
posed to enter. WELLS. 

RockineuaM, N. C., Aug. 24. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been an interested reader of the contest between 
‘‘Piute” and his critics. Here are some suggestions drawn 
from war experience. I was on Grant’s staff in May, 1864, 
and when we got into the Wilderness and ran against Lee’s 
men, we lost so many men wounded that it caused Gen. Ham- 
mond to find out the reason. The soldiers had found it out 
before; and every captured gun and every Confederate pris- 
oncr bore witness to one fact: that a bullet and then buck- 
shot are more deadly than a rifle bullet. I heard Gen. Grant 
myself give an order to his ordnance officer on May 6 to 
adopt the buckshot cartridge. Query: If so with soldiers, 
why not so with game? A man is a noble savage, a brute is 
a low savage; and lead and iron respect neither. MErpIco. 

WasuinaTon, D.C, 


HAVE seen this mysterious affection of the nerves men- 

tioned in print, and have seen it exhibited by strong, 
cool men at the sight of gume, and I regard it as a most in- 
explicable form of excitement. I am utterly unable to 
account for it. That a man who has stood on the battle-field 
while the minie-ball sang its song of death past his ears, 
while the dismal shriek of the shell echoed near him, and 
who has gone on calmly loading and firing in apparent un- 
consciousness of the fact that death was hovering over the 
field, and that agony and wounds were all around him; that 
such a man should tremble and grow pale at sight of an 
innocent denizen cf the forest fleeing for its life, is utterly 
beyond man’s comprehension; yet, though ‘‘strange it is, ’tis 
true.” And how one of these unfértunates will lie. I’ve 
heard one swear that he had killed a deer, heard him point 
out the place where it fell, while all the time he had never 
fired a shot, but his gun was still cocked as he had set it 
before he heard the animal in the red brush. Many a 
sportsman will indorse all this, and could doubtless add 
much more. 

Thereby hangs 2 tale. Lije, John and Jem Jones were 
brothers. All had been in the Federal army during the late 
unpleasantness, and all had heard the ping of bullets, and 
seen the flash of the sabre. The two first were as thorough 
sportsmen as ever pulled a trigger, but Jem was feverish. 

It was my second deer hunt on Missouri soil. Old Frank 
Elias had got up the day’s sport for my especial benefit. 
His son John said to me: ‘‘ Keep as far as you can from 
Jem Jones, but if you must be near him keep behind him.” 
I did not have time to inquire why, for just then John rode 
away. Fortune, however, showed me the reason of John’s 
advice. Jem Jones and 1 were thrown together to go to a 
certain crossing. As we rode along Jones remarked : ‘‘ The 
boys generally don’t like to hunt with me.” ‘‘ Indeed,” said 
I, inquiringly, ‘*that seems a little strange.” ‘‘O, they say 
I get the buck‘fever, and they never can tell where I’m going 
to shoot! John Elias swears I’m just as likely to shoot my 
partner as a deer, but I’ll show you to-day that I can shoot 
as well as any of thera, and as you’rea stronger I want you 
to tell them so.” I agreed of course. 

‘Jones, what’s the matter with your horse’s near ear?” I 
asked, as 1 neticed that the said member was almost entirely 
gone. ‘John Elias shot it off,” was the reply. ‘John says, 
though, that I did it myself. I hada short German shot- 
gun, and just when I shot at the deer John fired. Job here 
wheeled and run, and reared and bucked and kicked, till the 
other barrel of my gun went off and shot a load of buckshot 
just over old Frank Elias’s head, and I'll be whipped if Job 
didn’t fall in a dead faint. His ear was gone. John Elias 
claimed the deer hide, because he swore that I shot into the 
ground and Job’s ear; and Lije and John—my own brothers, 
too—gave him the hide when they drew the other loads from 
our guns, and found his gun loaded with No. 1 buckshot 
and mine loaded with 3s. After that brother Lije swore I 
must get a longer gun or quit hunting.” 

A pleasant companion, truly, I thought; but we arrived 
at the crossing, and Jones said: *‘You can take which side 
you please.” I thanked him and took the left. “Did you 
ever kill a deer?” asked Jones. ‘‘O, yes,” I replied, ‘‘many 
a one.” 

Jones was armed with a long double-barreled shotgun 
which he informed me was loaded with No. 3 buckshot. I 
myself had a rifle. We sat quietly on our horses for some 
time, when suddenly Jones straightened in his saddle, threw 
his gun to his shoulder, and fired into the body of an oak 
some fifty feet away and at least thirty feet from the ground. 
I caught the rush of a deer, 2 noble buck with four spikes. 
My rifle came to my shoulder, and when it cracked I knew 
that the shot had told. But I had no time to say anything, 
for Jones exclaimed, ‘‘Great Jerusalem! all the deer in the 
county must be coming into this crossing!” And he rose 
again erect in his saddle, and again he touched the trigger, 
and poured another load of buckshot into a tree some forty 
feet off. I threw my rifle to my face and as the silver drop 
rested on the spot it cracked, anda mark for the doe was 
added to the notches on the stock of my gun. 

“I got’em both!” shrieked Jem Jones, ‘‘didn’t I tell you 
1’d show John Elias and my own brothers, too, that I could 
kill deer? You must back me up on these, don’t forget now!” 

I looked at him in utter amazement, but the rest of the 
party rode up at that time, and Jem reiterated his assevera- 
tions made to me. I noticed that the whole party looked 
very doubtful. *‘What did you shoot at?” Lije Jones asked 
of me, “‘I heard your gun boti: times after Jem’s, or at least 
i heard a rifle.” ‘‘I shot at a deer each time,” said I. “Then 
you missed ’em,” said Jem, ‘‘for both of mine fell dead in 
their tracks; I saw ’em kicking before I heard your gun.” 

We went to where the buck lay and Lije Jones said: 
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if there’s a single buckshot hole in either of the hides 
you own it, if there’s only the bullet hole then you have no 
claim, and they belong to our friend. Are you both con- 
tent?” We both said yes. The buck was shot through the 
head with a bullet, and no other mark appeared on his mag- 
nificent body. The doe, too, was unmarked save by the 
fatal rifle ball. ‘‘Well, I’d like to know where my shots did 
0,” said poor Jem. ‘‘Come here, Jem,” said ije, “and 
’ll show you.” Jem went with him, and Lije pointed out 
the shots. ‘Climb up, Jem, and satisfy yourself,” said Lije, 
‘You must knock under this time, for our friend shoots a 
rifle, and none of the rest of us are loaded with No. 3s 
but you, and the shots are fresh.” Jem went up and cut out 
the shot, but when he came down he said, *You’re all in a 
conspiracy to cheat me out of my rights. I'll hunt by my- 
self after this.” Poor Jem! 5 
As I write, the buck’s head, nicely mounted, by the skill 
of Lije Jones, looks benignly down on me from the glass 
substitutes that man has put in the room of deer’s eyes. 
SoMERSET, Pa., Sept. 1, 1884. AMATEUR. 


THE STAR MOUNTAIN BUCK. 
6 ke big buck of the season was killed yesterday by Fur- 


“Jem, 





man Kneeland, of Brooklyn, and his guide, Andrew 
Rogers, of this place. This is no doubt the real ‘‘Star 
Mountain buck,” which the hunters have been after for 
vears. He has given the dogs many a hard race and the 
hunters many anxious hours on watch posts. Kneeland had 
gove with Rogers to start the dogs, and when the buck 
jumped up Kneeland gave him the first shot through the 
neck. Rogers finished him while on the run by a shot in the 
back. 

There can be no doubt about the deer, as he was killed on 
Star Mountain. I have sent the head to J. G. Bell, No. 835 
Broadway, to be set up. When done, it will be worth 
spending a little time to see. The horns have six prongs on 
one and seven on the other, one prong, next the head, being 
twelve inches long. 

We have killed five bucks this month and not one doe. 
This we think very fortunate. 

Partridge shooting begins next week, and all hands are 
very uneasy. Guns and dogs all ready. 

The laws have been more respected this year than ever, 
and we have had fish and venison every day when in season. 
The trout fishing continues good. The guests of the house 
catch enough each day for the tables. Most of them are 
taken by the ladies, trolling with flies. 

The first cold storm will start the salmon trout. 

A. R. FuLirr. 

MEACHAM LAKE, Adirondacks, Aug. 27. 

CAMP BREAD. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Several correspondents of ForEst AND STREAM, who have 
taken part ia the discussion arising from ‘‘Nessmuk’s” receipt 
for camp bread, seem unaware of the fact that the best camp 
bread can be made without baking powder or yeast. 

To all campers-out who prefer to eat bread without taking 
a Seidlitz powder as a part of its composition—and what else 
is baking powder?—I1 heartily commend the following re- 
ceipt, well known in the Middle and Southern States as 
‘Maryland biscuits” or ‘‘beaten biscuits”: 

Take one quart of flour, one tablespoonful of lard, one 
teaspoonful of salt, enough water—or half water and half 
milk, if you can get milk—to make a stiff dough. Mix thor- 
oughly and then beat with an axe or club for half an hour, 
or until the dough becomes light and elastic. Any smooth, 
thick board, or a smooth stump or log will answer to beat 
the dough on. Then mould the dough with the hands or cut 
with a tin-box lid into biscuits one-half inch thick and two 
inches across. Puncture the top of each biscuit several 
times with a fork and put them into a Dutch oven and bake 
with a moderately hot fire, as any other bread should be 
baked in camp. 

_Let any one once eat these biscuit properly baked and he 
will never again want a ‘‘Seidlitz powder biscuit,” such as 
the large majority of campers-out, including the United 
States Army, now must regard as the staff of life while in 
camp. 

These biscuit have the great advantage of keeping longer 
in a comparatively fresh and palatable condition than any 
other bread except ‘‘hard tack.” Enough might be made at 
each baking to last the camp a week. 

It will be observed that there is uothing that is not nutri- 
tious in_ these biscuit, and the inconvenience and expense 
that ‘‘Nessmuk” mentions, of the immense amount of baking 
powder needed in the woods, is done away with. Nor will 
any kind ef weather interfere with making beaten biscuits 
or necessitate any change in the proportion of the ingredients. 

ELKRIDGE. 





CANTONMENT ON THE UNCOMPAHGRE, Col. 


SMALL-BorREs.—Hditor Forest and Stream: Smail-bore 
guns are aguin coming to the front. I find my shooting 
friends in Europe are getting it down fine; they write to me 
about 20-gauge now 28-gauge, and the best productions of 
the celebrated borer, Ford, have got it down to 410, of what 
we call .41-caliber. I will say that our guns are entirely too 
heavy. I often come across a friend who has just got him 
a 10-gauge 10 pound, and paid a good price, that would have 
justified the weight not over 74 or 8 pounds. My guns in 
10-gauge do not weigh 8 pounds, and my 12-bores 6% pounds. 
They are thick at the breech, and do not appear to jar any 
more than heavy guns. I have been induced by a friend to 
get one of these small-bores. He recommends 20-gauge. I 
took his advice and gave an order for a 16-gauge, 5 pounds. 
Not that 1 expect a 16-gauge to beat my 8 on wild fowl, but 
I do expect my new 16 to be equal to my old 12 on quail and 
Snipe, and I have lost two pounds weight, which is consider- 
able, when a man not over strong has to keep pace with our 
dogs, every one of which I get is a little faster than my last. 
—ALMO. 


SALEM, Mass., Aug. 30, 1884.—The past week has shown 
us a few more birds in this vicinity. Among them one bunch 
of twenty ‘‘black-breasters” (C. virginius), one or two cur- 
lew, quite anumber of summer yellow-legs, some grass birds, 
and smaller ones. Saw three black ducks (A. obscura) and 
several loons (C. torquatus), and one lot of five blue-winged 
teal, the first I have seen this fall. Saw the first meadow 
Snipe (@, wilsonit) last Thursday. I saw recently in Good- 
dale’s store, Boston, a white egret, that was shot at Tops- 
field. There ought to be some rail and some snipe, as the 
ere are in fine order. Monday is partridge day.— 





















































GAME IN SOUTHEASTERN Missourt.—Probably many of 
your readers in this part of the universe would like to ac- 
quaint themselves of some good place to hunt where game is 


plentiful and not hunted to death. We pride ourselves on 
living in the best game country in the United States. The 
woods are full of it and there are comparatively few hunters. 
Southeastern Missouri has always been noted as the game re- 
sort of central United States, but it is not generally known 
that wild deer run in large herds and wild turkey in great 
gangs within two miles of a city of 2,000 inhabitants. Such 
is the case here. We are only 160 miles from St. Louis 
south on the main line of the St. Louis, lron Mountain & 
Southern Railway, and only seventy miles west of Cairo, to 
which we are connected by a branch of the same road. If 
some of vour readers would like good hunting and fishing 
this fall at little expense I would advise them to visit South- 
eastern Missouri by all means.—E. W. H. (Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
Aug. 23). 


CHARLESTON, II]., Aug. 25.—On 22d inst., W. A. Jeffries, 
D. H. Dowling, Douglas McCarty and J. L. Harris were out 
for a day’s shooting eight miles northeast of here. The day 
was cool and partly cloudy, with a gentle breeze from the 
north; the gentlemen reported having a fine time, and bagged 
nineteen young prairie chickens and one white crane. They 
report game scarce.—Fox SQUIRREL. 

Aug. 26.—On the 23d a party of sportsmen, consisting of 
John Swisher, Jacob Pinkney and Arthur Ball, of Galion, O., 
and C, O. Skidmore of this city, returned from Champaign 
county, about thirty-five miles north of here, where they had 
been camping out for four days, and shooting at the pin- 
nated grouse over their dogs—Pinkney’s Heck, Ball’s Dan 
and Skidmore’s June. They bagged 113 pinnated grouse, 
most all of them fine young birds. They reported game 
plenty.—Fox SqurrRE.. 

GAME IN Kentucky.—Southern Kentucky, August.—l 
saw &@ bevy of nearly full grown quail last week. Have 
heard of others. The summer has been favorable, and this 
fall’s crop should by odds be the largest found for many 
years. Wing-shooting has grown very popular, and every 
boy’s ambition is to save up enough to buy one of those mag- 
nificent shotguns warranted of finest materials and work- 
manship, at the fabulously low figure of twelve dollars for 
next thirty days, to introduce them in your neighborhood. 
After that time not one of those fine guns will be sold for 
twenty-five dollars; less than actual cost of the locks. But 
that we bought an immense stock at a bankrupt sale, or 
“mine brudder stole ’em,” they couldn’t be sold for anything 
near that price. Two flocks of turkeys within a mile, ruffed 
grouse on every mountain, a few deer in occasional localities; 
every promise of fine sport soon.—KENTUCKTIAN, 


ADIRONDACK GAME,—Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. Aug. 25.— 
Woodcock and snipe and plover are now sought after, and 


good bags tell of the metal of guns, dogs and sportsmen. 


In a week from this time ruffed grouse will be ready for 


shooting; there are quite a number In our wovuds, all nearly 
grown. Deer are very plenty this fall. ‘Chere is a beautiful 


buck’s head hanging in the office that was shot at some 


twenty times by an old hunter; but I think he must have 
had the fever or a poor gun.—OLD GUIDE. 











“That reminds me.” 
135. 

— a morning was cold and frosty. The gray streak of 
dawn was scarcely yet visible in the eastern horizon; 
the stars and waning moon shone brightly, and the crisp leaf 
sparkled with its gems of frozen dew as | left the train at D. 
and entered the stage coach for 8. A few hours’ ride in the 
latter would bring me to the place of my destination, where 
I hoped to enjoy some rare sport in one of my favorite 
pastimes, hunting the noblest game that roams through 
woodland haunts—deer and elk. I had a mania for big 
horns. Already a fine pair of antlers graced my sanctum, 
the largest in all the surrounding country; and yet my ambi- 
tion was not satisfied, for I believed that a larger pair existed 
somewhere in the tangled forest, and I lived in mortal dread 
lest some other lucky hunter should capture them and thus 
exult over me. I fondly hoped that upon this trip I might 

have the good fortune to secure the coveted prize. : 
My ‘‘trusty rifle” had been carefully stowed away beneath 
the driver’s seat and I took my place inside the coach, 
wrapped in my camp blanket for protection from the keen 
mountain air of early morning. I was the only passenger; 
therefore my camp equipage had been placed inside with 
me. We had been rattling over the frozen ground for a short 
time when, upon a high hill overlooking a deep and dark 
valley, whose depths seemed unfathomable, the stage sud- 
denly stopped and the driver dismounted to make some ad- 
justment of the harness before making the descent from the 
bold mountain top to the valley below. The horses were 
very restless, and as the driver turned to remount they took 
fright, and, bounding forward, they hurled the luckless 
driver to the ground. Away sped the wild steeds down the 
mountain side. As soon as I had recovered sufficiently 
from my momentary fright I essayed to jump from the 
coach, but on looking out the dark chasm seemed ready to 
engulf me; to jump was certain death. We seemed 
to fly like the wind along the edge of the most frightful 
precipices. The sweat stood in large drops upon my brow 
as momentarily I expected to be hurled to destruction. If I 
could gain the driver’s seat I might secure the reins and 
check this terrible speed. To climb around on the outside 
was simply impossible; so, drawing my hunting knife, I 
proceeded to cut my way through to the front. In this I 
was soon successful, and to my intense delight found the 
lines securely fastened to the brake bar. The next moment 
I held them firmly within my grasp, and with my foot upon 
the brakes was exerting my utmost strength to check this 
lightning speed. On, on we dashed, while the fire flashed 
from the steel-shod hoofs of the mad coursers, and the iron 
wheels of the ponderous coach ground to powder the very 
rock with irresistible power. The horses were reeking with 
foam and the sweat was rolling from my face so as to almost 
blind my sight. But now we have left the down grade and 
are dashing along a narrow valley by the side of a mountain 
stream. Our headlong speed begins to slacken, and I soon 
have the satisfaction of stopping the runaways by reining 
them into a side cut against a steep bank. Just as we came 
to a full halt some dark moving objects on the opposite bank 
attract my attention, Judge of my surprise on beholding in 








the dim light of morning, as the moving objects emerge 
from a narrow gorge, a band of elk, which are going toward 
the main valley down which to make their pea and, they 
are led by the very champion of the forest that I had dreamed 
of—a buck with the stateliest pair of antlers I ever beheld; 
in fact, the grandest pair that ever graced the head of the 
monarch of mountain or glen. It was but the work of a 
moment to bring out my rifle and quickly to adjust a shell, 
and as its sharp crack echoed from rock to rock I had the 
pleasure of beholding the monster come rolling down to the 
water’s edge. Springing from my seat to make sure of the 
prize, I found myself—awake by the side of my bed, and my 
wife complaining bitterly that my elbows had nearly punched 
her very life out. The horns were gone. EUGENE. 


Sea and River Sishing, 


THE RANGELEY LAKES. 


6 he group of lakes known by this name are not so thor- 

oughly set forth by any guide book that I am ac- 
quainted with but that a short account of their advantages 
in the way of fishing and hunting may prove interesting to 
your readers, 

Beginning at the most southern point of the waterway at 
Lake Umbagog, there comes in the chain next northerly 
Willekennebacook, Mollechunkamunk, Mooselucmaguntic, 
Cussuptic and Rangeley, ~yhich last named lake gives the 
title to the series. To the north of Rangeley and over, a 
carry good for three miles, very bad for seven miles, lies 
Kennebago. To the north and west of this is Lake Parma- 
cheenee. These last two lakes, although separated from the 
others, are properly a part of the same system. The carries 
between these two and the nearest other lake in the water- 
way are longer than any of the others, say ten to fourteen 
miles, and much rougher and more difficult. They are all, 
however, furnished with buckboard conveyances, which 
undertake to convey passengers, provided they can retain 
their seats over the boulders and boggy places. Any reason- 
able amount of baggage is transported frec of charge. 

The lakes are all very excellent for fishing except during 
the months of July and August. In these months lakes 
Kennebago and Parmacheenee are the only ones in which 
the trout will rise to the fly in the open lake. In the little 
brooks emptying into the hie. fish can be taken any time, 
with the fly or with bait. Very large fish are taken in 
Mooselucmaguntic at any time by deep-water fishing with 
bait. The second week in August an angler from Boston 
took three very large catches. One of seven trout weighing 
four pounds, another of eight averaging for and a half 
pounds, another of five averaging five and a half pounds. 
The largest fish in any of these catches weighed six and 
three-quarter pounds. ‘They were caught with the angle 
worm in water about one hundred feet deep, and were the 
genuine speckled brook trout (Salmo fontinalis), not lakers. 
{t is advisable to be thus particular, as the natives, and 
even guides are very misleading in their talk about fish, 
everything with them beiag a trout. 

I do not mean this to impugn their truthfulness, but 
simply their lack of accuracy in speech. The size of the 
fish taken in Kennebago during July and August rarely ex- 
ceeds thirteen inches in length. But from five inches up to 
this size, they are very abundant and give good sport to 
either the fly-fisher or the more prosaic baiter. Withia five 
hours’ fishing a party of three of us took in trolling with the 
fly and in fishing from the anchored boat with the worm 
and fly, about one hundred and twenty very beautiful 
specimens. Many more under seven inches in length were 
cast baek in the lake. 

As for hunting, there is excellent sport in either of the two 
most northern lakes, Parmacbeenee, however, being the 
best. There is no trouble in getting plenty of shots (1 will 








) say nothing of bagging the game) at moose, caribou and 


deer. All of these must be shot after October 1, although, of 
course, the law is continually evaded and meat of either 
of these kinds can be obtained at any time by those who 
are willing to break the law. True sportsmen, however, 
should resolutely refuse to do this. Many would-be sports- 
men come here prepared to pay the fine of forty dollars for 
each offense, and indeed one of them informed against him- 
selt, paid his fine and departed with his antlered trophy, a 
happy man. But he brought his conscience with him, and 
that a good many forget. 

The naturalist will find many examples of the beaver’s 
skill in the way of dams built by them and large trees 
gnawed down by their sharp teeth. One I saw measured 
eighteen inches in diameter. Fine specimens of loons, eagles, 
bears and all other animals of this region may be easily 
obtained. 

The Jakes are traversed by small steamboats and there is 
no hardship imposed upon the tourist, save that of walking 
the carries. Camps abound in all directions, and these are 
fitted up with all cooking and table utensils, and can be hired 
at at cents a day. Orif you hire a guide at $2.50 per day, 
he will generally ‘‘throw in” a camp of his own. Sleeping 
upon one of the beds in the log huts upon the soft spruce 
twigs, inhaling their delightful fragrance, cloying as an ex- 
otic perfume, is a sensation that must be experienced before 
it can be understood. Why do not physicians prescribe 
mattresses stuffed with this lung-healing and health-giving 
substance for their consumptive patients? ‘I'he hotels, so 
called, are numerous enough at each of the carries, and con- 
tain all the comforts if not the luxuries of life. A few are 
lathed and plastered, but the great number have bare floors 
and board partitions, giving you dissolving views of your 
neighbors’ toilet by candle light, and acquainting you with 
all the different varieties of the human snore. 

In addition to these there are several angling associations 
where you will find excellent quarters if duly provided with 
letters of introduction through their members. All these de- 
tails can be easily learned through the guide book and ex- 
cellent map prepared by C. A. J. Farrar, of Middle Dam, 
Lake Mollechunkamunk, Maine. I would advise the reader 
not to attempt a pronunciation of these names except through 
the aid of one of the spelling schools, which the hotels get 
up in this region to improve the neglected education of the 
stiff-tongued New Yorkers. I never knew but one man who 
could pronounce all off-hand, and he died within a week 
after he had attained the accomplishment, of a horrible 
variety of lockjaw. 

As for the different ways of getting to the lakes, one is 
about as exorbitant in the matter of stage fares as another, 
except that the most unique swindle is practiced on the 
route from Cambridge to Bethel, where the charge of $3 is 
made for a trip of twenty-six miles, which, athough the 
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road is excellent, the stage "driver consumes nive hours in 
accomplishing. And he added insult to injury by stopping 
half way for dinner at a tavern where the bread gave out in 
the first round, and when we came up to time in the second 
round with doughnuts we were gravely informed that we 
couldn’t eat ‘‘them thar” until we had got through our din- 
ner. The driver uses two horses without a change for a load 
of six people with all their baggage, and coolly informed me 
that he did not propose to arrive at our railway depot until 
4 P. M., although our train was due at 3 o’clock. Toall my 
remonstrances his only answer would be, ‘‘Now, Cap, that 
’ere train ain’t never on no time, and I'll get there as soon as 
she do.” However, by dint of incessant “nagging” I got 
him to gallop his horses for the last four miles, and within 
about three-quarters of a mile from the station we saw the 
train rollin. Then, by aid of frantic gesticulations, hat 
wavings and coat shakings, we drew the attention of the 
conductor and he kindly waited for us to come sweating and 
toiling into the depot. Moral: Don’t try the Cambridge 
route. 

The most comfortable method is to go by rail to Phillips, 
arriving in twenty-four hours after you leave New York, 
where, at the Elmwood House, you are cared for as well as 
you would be at any hotelin New York. From there by 
stage for twenty miles brings you to the head of Rangeley 
Lake, from whence, after dinner, you can go through the 
whole system in a day and a half, excepting the two northern 
lakes, and if you love comfort can return the same way. 
From Haine’s Carry the steamboat will take you to its cap- 
tain’s camp, instead of Upper Dam to stay over night, unless 
you insist upon being carried through as per ticket. If he 
will not do this until next morning with an extra fare, then 
stop all night at Haine’s Carry, and get two hours more rest. 
They practice these sharp little games all through partially 
opened routes, and a knowledge of them saves time, money, 
and patience. Or you can try your luck by stage from Lake 
Umbagog to Andover, or from Errol Dam on the same lake 
to North Stratford, both these destinations being on rail- 
roads. Itisa pity that the stage route I have criticised is 
poorly managed, for the Lake Side House, where it starts 
irom, is well kept, the road is a pretty one, and the driver a 
well-meaning old fellow, but away behind the age. 

As for the scenic beauties of this region, were I to attempt 
a description I should only indulge in superiatives. Their 
general feature is one of beautiful varied mountain forms, 
clad with an unbroken primeval wilderness of birch and 
pine trees from the mountain tops to the very shores. But 
few of them have been injured by the lumberman, and the 
backed-up waters at the differeat dams have left in a few 
only a slight fringe of dead timber. Each lake, however, 
has its individual characteristic. Rangeley has cultivated 
lands, which in some places give the aspect of some parts of 
Lake George. Kennebago is a sapphire sect in a gigantic 
emerald border. Parmacheenece is as fresh and virgin in its 
purity as when Eve tempted Adam. The other lakes border 
nearer Civilization, and of course are tainted with its presence 
in some degree. But here, above all other places near New 
York, the brain-tired man can get rest, nature, good fishing 
and bunting, and be not only ‘‘half a dozen miles from a 
lemon,’ as Sydney Smith says, but truly thirty-five miles 
from a post-office or telegraph station. What more can be 
said? KNICKERBOCKER, 

RANGELEY, Me., Aug. 21, 1884. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent signing himself ‘‘Kuickerbocker,” 
from Bemis Camp, Aug. 9, in your paper of Aug. 21, refers 
to the taking of large trout inthe Rangeley waters, and states 
that he has taken pains to verify some stories about fish, and 
found them true, and says the weights are appailing. He 
refers to one trout (Salmo fontinalis) taken by a boy in 1872 
weighing twenty-four pounds, and of other trout weighing 
seventeen, fifteen, twelve and eleven pounds. Permit me to 
say as a regular frequenter of the Rangeley and Richardson 
waters for the past twenty-five years, and having a record of 
about six thousand trout caught in these waters, that I have 
never known nor heard of a well-authenticated instance of a 
trout (Salmo yontinalis) caught here larger than the one of 
eleven pounds caught at the foot of the Mooscluemaguntic 
Lake Sept. 29, 1880. : 

Your correspondent also states that caribou, deer, and 
moose are in season after Sept. 1. The law of this State 
does not allow the killing until Oct. 1. J. P. Wurrnry. 

RICHARDSON LAKE, Me., Aug. 27. 


THE SEVEN PONDS. 


HE Seven Ponds in Franklin county, Maine, are some 
thirty miles north of-Rangeley. The writer this spring, 
prompted by a wish to get fairly into the backwoods, with 
a friend and Eugene Soule of Rangeley as guide, spent the 
month of June at the latter’s camp on Big Island Pond. In 
previous years I have fished the Rangeley lakes and Kenne- 
bago, but never had any sport to compare with an average 
morning in this region. The trout are very abundant; they 
rise readily, and are wonderfully gamy, though they do not 
run so large as in the Rangeley lakes. The largest one 
taken by our party weighed two pounds. In June the Jenny 
Lind was the favorite fly, with the coachman and _ hackles 
not far behind. 

For autumn shooting, judging from my own observations, 
I should say that this region could not fail to suit the most 
ardent sportsman. Scarcely a day passed while we were in 
acamp without at least one deer being seen by our party. 
Moose and caribou are to be found in the neighborhood, and 
partridges are abundant. 

Big lsland Pond is the largest of the group, its length 
being two and a half miles, greatest width possibly a mile. 
lt is more than 2,000 feet above the sea, The air is pure 
and bracing, and scented with the odors of the spruce forests 
which cover its shores. It is in the heart of the mountains, 
and there are charming views of hill and valley on every 
side. About three miles to the west is the rugged range 
which forms the boundary between the United States and 
Canada. 

Soule’s camp comprises two very comfortable log houses 
beautifully located at one end of thelake. At the other end 
Kennedy Smith has a number of log camps which he lets to 
parties desiring them. 

There are three different routes to,the ponds—by Rangeley 
and Kennebago; by Strong, Kingfield, Eustis, and Smith’s 
buckboard road to Big Island Pond; or from Lake Megantic, 
Canada, which is reached by the Grand Trunk and Intercol- 
onial railroads. As regards time, there is nothing to choose, 
it takes three days to get to the ponds from Boston by any 
of the routes. The writer has tried them all, and considers 
the second the easiest and most agreeable. He cannot re- 
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commend the third. Canned goods and all necessary provis- 
ions can be obtained of Kennedy Smith at Big Island Pond 
at reasonable rates. Letters addressed to Eugene Soule, 
Rangelcy, or Kennedy Smith, Eustis, will elicit any desired 
information. 

To the lover of nature and life in the woods, 1 can most 
cordially recommend this region, which I believe to be un- 
surpassed. D. 1M. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass. 


TROUTING IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A sudden business call to the far South early in July, has 
prevented me from sending you some notes of a fishing and 
exploring trip to the extreme northern ends of New 
Hampshire in the latter part of June. I have previously 
written you about trips to the same region, but this one cov- 
evered rather more ground, and was undertaken partially 
for a business purpose, which was to ascertain, if possible, 
the result of the attempts to stock the upper waters of the 
Connecticut, with Jand-locked salmon, by the Fish Commis- 
sioners of New Hampshire in 1879 and ’81. 

The objective part of the excursion was therefore Uncle 
Tom Chester’s camp at Second Lake, where I found Uncle 
Tom and his trusty colleague Harding as fresh and bright as 
ever, and with a camp full of anglers. Some of these anglers, 
however, were green to the woods and got more bites from 
black flies and mosquitoes than they did from trout. The 
business part of the trip was the first thing to be attended to, 
and I am sorry to say proved entirely unsuccessful, as many 
hours’ diligent casting of a large variety of flies from a well- 
stocked book failed to get a rise, although one or two beauti- 
ful specimens of Salmo fontinalis came in out of the wet. 

Uncle Tom tells me that in 1880, the first year after the 
plant, several of these fish were taken in the river below 
Second Lake, and between that and First Lake, but that 
none have been heard of since. Now, here comes in the puz- 
zling question: Have these fish all gone down stream to 
spawn, as they did in Western New York, and been unable 
to get back by reason of the impassable dams and chutes of 
the Connecticut River Lumber Company, or have they been 
destroyed while young by the lake trout (Salmo namaycush) 
while hibernating in deep water? 1 ask the latter question 
particularly, because the plant of 1880 in the celebrated Dia- 
mond ponds, at Stewartstown, N. H., has been entirely suc- 
cessful. Numbers have been accidentally taken from these 
ponds by trout fishermen, who, of course, knew nothing of 
what was biting until it was brought to net, one by the 
Chief-Justice of New Hampshire himself; while Mr. Wm. 8. 
Shurtleff, the well-known lawyer of Colebrook, whose pisca- 
torial skill excels, if possible, his legal acquirements, tells me 
that he has returned to the water twenty-five or thirty 
hooked lightly with the fly, while casting for trout, and the 
fish would average nearly a pound in weight each. 

There are no lake trout in these ponds, and consequently 
no very dangerous enemies for the salmon, the deep red- 
fleshed trout or char, which have made these ponds so 
famous, seldom reaching a pound in weight in the larger 
ponds, although in the smaller and upper ones they have 
been taken up to 24 pounds. Further, the original plant 
have spawned in the Diamonds, and a large school of the 
young fry has been seen this year, showing that the spawn 
of 1879—transplanted in 1880—reproduced their species in 
1883, or four yeers from their own deposit, which corres- 
ponds exactly with such facts as I have been able to gather 
in regard to the reproduction of the original Salmo salar. 

I send you these data as supplementary to the very inter- 
esting paper by Mr. Atkins, which you published some 
weeks since, and in which my friend Hodge gives some 
statements of their enormous growth in the deep, cold waters 
of Squam Lake, which actually astonish me, although I was 
well posted in regard to their growth in Sunapee last year. 

“So much for Buckingham.” What can I tell you of the 
fun? How my companion Bob and | went up the main inlet 
to the Forks, one day, and waded down, reaching camp with 
two big baskets full, 126 in number, and weighing 20 pounds. 
How three days after Bob and Ned Norton went up to Third 
Lake, and caught more trout than they knew what to do 
with, while I stopped at the Falls and filled my 12-pound 
creel before I got back to the Forks, and lugged my load the 
two miles to my canoe, without a chance to carry another 
trout, unless I had done as glorious old Christopher North 
says he did once, put them in my breeches pockets, for I 
was wading the river in knee breeches, canvas shoes and 
flannel] shirt. 

What can I say of the adventures of the three men from 
Connecticut, who went up to Uncle Tom’s upper camp, where 
he spends the winter, trapping for sable and fishers, spent one 
night, and fished down the East Inlet the next day, coming 
out of the woods looking as if they had been parboiled and 
then skinned? 

Enough, however, for Second Lake. After ten days there 
I came back to Schoppe’s First Lake House and spent a Sun- 
day with Capt. Reed, of the steamer Hartford, at his camp 
at Breezy Point, tried Perry’s Stream on Monday with indif- 
ferent success, it being fished to death; gota friend to drive 
me down the river three miles on Tuesday, to a farmhouse 
opposite the mouth of Cedar Stream, which comes into the 
Connecticut River on the east side. Found a convenient 
viffle, waded the river and then up the stream until noon; ate 
my luncheon ona convenient log, and then wheeled round 
and fished back, taking sixteen quarter-pound trout from the 
same hole almost at the start, and filling the big creel again 
long before I got half way back to the river. 

The next day, July 2, back to Colebrook by stage, with 
good-tempered, genial Ned Merrill on the driver’s seat, and 
out to the Diamonds next day. When I got to Mart 
Noyes’s camp, Mrs. N. said her husband was over on the 
lower lake fishing with a clergyman from Northern Ver- 
mont, but that I could probably find him easily; gave me the 
key to a canoe at the lower pond, and I soon pulled across 
the upper one, crossed the carry and found-Noyes and the 
Dominie just round the point as I swept out from the land- 
ing. They had basketed eighteen or twenty quarter-pound 
trout, and invited me to join them in their boat, which I 
agreed to do on condition that they should pull up anchor 
and go with me to the mouth of the iulet connecting the two 
lakes. They agreed to the proposition and we were soon in 
place and at work. 

I will not worry your readers with the details, but simply 
say that the fly was of no avail—too early in the season for 
flies to be on the water; but with a long line, one No. 2 shot 
at the upper end of the gut, and a free cast up into the mouth 
of the inlet, of a No. 2 Limerick with all the worm that could 
be stowed on it, the fun was not to be despised. When we 
left, long before dark, both baskets were iull. I had taken 
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thirty-six, which just weighed twelve pounds, the Dominie’s 
basket was overflowing, and Noyes’s pockets were full. So 
with a heavy load but light hearts we paddled in to sbore, 
climbed the steep carry, which Yankee ingenuity laid over a 
steep hill because it was the short way between the two 
ponds, and were in camp to an early supper at 6 o’clock. 

The next morning, July 4, Noyes and I threw the fly for 
three hours on the upper pond, but did not get a rise, so at 
7 o’clock we pulled in to breakfast. Meanwhile his two 
young men who help bim about the camp had gone over the 
lower pond. Being thoroughly excited by our baskets of 
the night before, they had struck for the same ground, and 
when the Dominie and 1 got back there at 9 o’clock had got 
twenty-one more trout, about the average size—five to six 
ounces each 

I had only av hour or two to fish, for I wanted to drive 
back to Colebrook and get ready to return home early the 
next morning, but I spent an hour with my companion on a 
favorite ground of mine, at the island on the opposite side of 
the lake, basketing 16 more trout of about the same size, and 
then he pulled me into shore, we shook hands and parted, 
and I swung myself over the carry, paddled across the upper 
pond, and after a trout dinner and a good-bye to Noyes and 
his warm-hearted wife, was soon on my way to the Parsons 
House. Genial Frank Bailey, the well-known landlord, had 
fallen a victim to acute pneumonia a month before my visit, 
and I missed him sadly, but the woods and waters were the 
same, and I have never enjoyed two weeks in the woods 
more thoroughly and with the hope of a repetition next 
summer, Von W. 


SPAWNING SEASON OF BLACK BASS. 


I* )R several years the impression has been gaining ground, 

from personal experience, that the close season for black 
bass in the State of New York is altogether wrong, and at 
vo distant day will result in depleting our waters of this 
game fish, unless there isa change made in existing laws. 
From the examination of local waters, interviews with 
professional fishermen, and correspondence with anglers in 
different parts of the State, this impression has resolved 
itself into a fact as to the present, and the fulfilling of the 
prophecy must follow as a consequence. 

Anglers and writers, while lauding the black bass as the 
game fish of the future, have deplored the untimely taking 
off of the brook trout by various means that are illegitimate 
and contrary to law. Others that have, under protest, 
accepted the black bass as a substitute for the much loved 
trout, or. put off the evil day “yet a little longer,” have 
been equally ready to denounce the unnatural means that 
have been the primary cause of the disappearance from so 
many waters of the first favorite of most fresh-water anglers; 
but while mourning the trout the black bass have not, I fear, 
had sufficient attention given to their welfare. In one sense 
they are not neglected, for five anglers seek them to-day 
where there was but one ten years ago. 

Black bass are considered a hardy fish, cast in a different 
mould from the patrician trout and quite well able to care 
for themselves and their families. So they are, in a great 
measure. If they are protected at spawning time they can 
protect themselves during the remainder of the year and 
their numbers will not be materially decreased; but at 
spawning time they really require more care than do the 
trout at their spawning season. The latter spawn in the 
autumn when the weather is cold and there is little 
inducement for the angler to cast his lures; the fishing 
season is practically over for the great majority of 
the brotherboud, and if trout are taken at this 
time it is not by accident but design. The trout spawn and 
depart, leaving their eggs to fate. If the parent fish are 
captured immediately after spawning it dovs not in any way 
affect their progeny. The black bass spawn in the spring, 
when the warm sun has released the waters from its icy 
bands, and also roused a swarm of anglers from a winter’s 
confinement to retrospections and anticipation so far as 
fishing is concerned, and as each one is more or less anxious 
to have a try at something that has fins there is more danger 
of accident to fish not in season than is the case in the 
autumn. 

It is known that black bass deposit their spawn and watch 
over it until hatched, and afterward care for their fry for a 
number of days. During this time many bass are caught, 
really by accident, while the angler trolls the shore for pike. 
The real angler will return all such to the water, but the gear 
used in trolling is such that, however much care may be 
exercised, many parent fish must be injured. The bass will 
not bite when spawning, but before their young are of proper 
age to shift for themselves they will accept a minnow or 
spoon trolled over them. When the guardian is gone the 
bass fry are at the mercy of a horde of enemies ready to 
devour them. 

I have put this matter in the best possible light and say 
nothing of those who with premeditation, and foul murder in 
their hearts, take the spawning bass from their beds. The 
parental duties of the black bass do not cease with the act of 
spawning, and it is for this reason that I consider that 
during the spawning season they require more care than the 
trout. The close season is intended to cover the breeding 
time of both species, but in the case of the bass it fails 
lamentably. 

The close season in New York is from Jan. 1 to June 1, 
except in certain waters where the close season extends to 
July 1 and July 20 respectively. Last year 1 saw bass ou 
their beds as late as August 7, and heard of them with 
young, from good authority, on the 23d of August. These 
cases are probably exceptional, but this year I went up the 
Hudson in the middle of June and could find but two bass 
that had prepared beds. Four days later I went to a pond 
that is well stocked with these fish, and made the circuit of 
these shores and found not a single bed. It was not until the 
latter part of June that the bass came on their beds in the 
ponds and lakes in this vicinity; and many instances have 
come under my personal knowledge where bass did not 
spawn until July. 

Data gathered from various sources, both as to running 
water and still water—7. ¢., ponds and lakes, for bass spawD 
earlier in streams than in ponds, and earlier in warm water 
than in cold water—and ali goes to confirm the opinion that 
black bass do not spawn until June, and in mary instances 
not until early July. At one time 1 thought this might be 
the state of affairs only in Northern New York, but I find 
Southern New York gives the same report. Any angler 
who is at all observant can see for himself, and seeing, 
hope he will urge an extension of the close season. One of 
the State Fish Commissioners, when I wrote him that I 
Proposed to advecate a change of law for Northern New 
York, (this was before I learned that Southern New York 
was also suffering) wrote me to make no division of the State, 
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throughout the State until July 1. Even then, some waters 
require a still longer time for the bass to spawn. In Maine, 
Massachusetts and Virginia the open season for this fish 
does not begin until July 1. In Rhode Island it is July 15, 


and in parts of Maryland it is as late as Aug. 15. 
A. N. CHENEY. 
















































ties, the pot fisherman has always had the best of 
opportunities for fishing in their waters without any regard 
for the provisions of the game laws. Nets, traps, and other 
illegal means of taking large quantities of fish with little 
trouble have been used for years, but it remained for this 
season to introduce the use of dynamite in the lakes. By 
means of this one of the best of the chain of Pike county 
lakes, known to fishermen far and wide as Log Tavern Pond, 
has been almost depopulated of its fish. A number of 
sportsmen who visited this lake a few days ago found the 
shores lined with dead fish of all kinds and sizes. It was at 
the time supposed that the fish in the lake had been attacked 
with some disease, but it has since been learned that 
dynamite was exploded in the lake on tbree different 
occasions early in the season. It is strongly suspected that 
a prominent resident and officer of the township in which 
the lake is situated was the person who resorted to the deadly 
explosive to fill his boats with fish. Since this wholesale 
slaughter anglers have been unable to capture any fish in 
Log Tavern Pond, although previously it afforded the finest 
sport. Mud Pond is a favorite resort for anglers in Pike 
county. It lies high among the hills in Porter Township. 
A few days ago a man named Rhinehart and a companion 
whose name is not known sank a heavy charge of giant 
powder in the lake and exploded it. The explosion took 
place before they had rowed the boat far enough away, and 
it was upset by the concussion. Rhinehart could swim, but 
his companion could not. Rhinehart succeeded in support- 
ing the other man until he could get him to the upturned 
boat, which was floating some distance away. Leaving the 
man clinging to the bottom of the boat, Rhinehart swam 
ashore, and procuring another boat, returned and rescued 
his companion. But for this unexpected result of the 
explosion, the marauding expedition of the two men would 
have remained a secret. Rhinehart is well known, but as he 
is a man of some influence in that part of the county nothing 
has been done, nor nothing is likely to be done, toward 
punishing his violation of the law. It is reported that 
dynamite has been used in several other lakes in the county 
with deadly results to fish. 
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LARGE BLACK BASS. 


O* MONDAY, August 18, on East Lake, Daniel 8. 
5 Burley and Charles G. Fall caught from the 
same beat, on one trip, four black bass, whose total weight 
within five minutes of the time when caught, was seventeen 
pounds by the scales which were carried in the boat. One 
weighed 34 pounds, one 4}, one 4%, and one 54, an average of 
44 pounds. Mr. Fall caught the fish that weighed 54 pounds, 
which is the largest black bass, says Mr. Burley, of which 
there is any record, and he has won the five-dollar prize 
which has been for several years a standing offer by the East 
Lake Club for the first five-pound bass.— Wolfboro, (N. H.) 
paper. 
: [A correspondent asks for the largest small-mouthed black 
bass on record. Mr. Blackford, of Fulton Market, New 
York, had one of eight pounds which was caught in Lake 
Ronkonkoma, Long Island. } 

The Glens Falls, N. Y., Messenger, of August 29, says: 

“Mr. Reuben Seelye, one of our well-known townsmen, 
who resides near the outlet of Glen Lake, better recoguized 
as Long Pond, has had much experience and success as a 
fisherman, having taken with hook and Jine many large fish 
from the waters of the lake. But he made the best haul of 
his life this week Wednesday, when he caught a bass which 
was 25 inches long and of 21 inches girth, and weighed 11} 
pounds. This is the largest bass of which we have any 
record as being caught anywhere in the country. Mr. Seelye 
is fairly entitled to the cake.” 


ANGLING IN KENTUCKY WATERS. 


1 PRING and summer have not been particularly favorable 
s_) to angling, especially 10 us who could not step out and 
investigate the stage of water. Liparian residents took some 
good ones on trawls and “‘set-outs.” When I dropped in on 
Uncle Joe in May to arrange for an excursion, 1 found him 
greatly flurried by the shabby manner in which his agents, 
to watch and report shoaling of red-horse in the Cumber- 
land, had treated him. Two days before he had gone to his 
favorite shoal a few miles off, and cold water was thrown on 
his hopes by those in charge of his 90-foot seine, who had 
been visiting the river daily. Water was too high, and the 
fish had moved up to another shoal where they were safe 
from seiners, etc., but if a prospect of a catch offered a run- 
ner would be sent for him. 

That morning he had found the markets glutted with red- 
horse caught Sunday with his seine, and he knew that his 
supposed friends had ‘‘thrown him off.” [ accompanied him 
and his recruits to see the fun, and when we drew up on the 
bank ten lusty fellows were drawing the seine on the oppo- 
site shore, and more than 200 pounds of fish were divided 
out before a skiff was sent over to us. Not a scale was set 
apart for the owner of the seine, and the old fellow cut his 
tobacco rather nervously, but restrained an outburst. He 
soon had the seine manned, and a mess for each, when the 
seine was stretched to dry and be brought in next day. I 
learned that it hadn’t dried when pickets reported the owner 
gone, and the coast clear for a resumption of work. Seining 
is legal in Cumberlaud, in and below Pulaski county. But 
one bass of jess than a pound weight was caught. Last year 
1200 red-horse that averaged more than 3 pounds were taken 
off that shoal with a seine. 

On my last visit to Central Kentucky, a few weeks since, 
I found some of the boys jubilant over the opening up of 
the finest stream bass fishing in the world, by the completion 
of the Louisville and Knoxville railway. Several years ago 
the upper Cumberland—above falls—was stocked with game 
fish, hauled across from upper Kentucky River, and so care- 
fully protected that to-day it is one of the best streams in 
any of the older States. 

lt was reported, currently, several years since, that angling 
was excellent in that part of the State, and that a party 
proved guilty of taking a fish except with rod and line, would 
be hanged without benefit of clergy or jury, but the inacces- 
sibility of the waters lent a savor of Munchausenism to that 
fish story till veritied by some of the brethren who went and 
indeed, ‘‘pulled them out” till they tired of the monotony. 
And just think of slatherers and professors, whose dreams 
and hopes had rarely materialized in the matter of three 
pound whales, growing tired of ‘‘pulling out” bass of from 
three to seven pounds weight. No doubt about it. Anglers 
of this State in tracing their lineage from the Adamic head 
find their ramifications in such propinquity to the celebrity 
of cherry tree and little hatchet fame, that ‘‘neighborhood 
pride” alone would assure tke perfect credibility of any 
representations they’d make about dimensions of a fish. Yet, 
I have met the exceptions—essential to establishment of rules 
—who couldn’t tell the truth—exactly—about their catch. 

A. SLATHERER. 








THE BLADDERWORT.—Office of State Entomologist, Nor- 
mal, Ill., Aug. 29.—Hditor Forest and Stream: While the 
very interesting fact of the destruction of young fishes by 
the bladderwort is occupying the attention of your readers, 
permit me to mention another method than that of direct 
destruction, by which these plants must often greatly hinder 
the multiplication of fishes in waters infested by them. In 
an article on the Entomostraca of Lake Michigan and 
adjacent waters, which I published in the American Natu 
ralist for July, 1882, I remarked that in ten “bladders” of 
Utricularia culgaris, taken at random, | found ninety-three 
animals, either entire or in recognizable fragments, and rep- 
resenting at least twenty-eight species. Seventy-six of the 
animals found were Entomostraca, and belonged to twenty 
species. Nearly three-fourths of both individuals and species 
were Cladocera. Just one-third of all the animals found in 
these bladders belonged to the single species Acroperus leuco- 
cephalus Koch. Now, my studies previously made of the 
food of young fishes, reported chiefly in the third bulletin of 
the Illinois State Laboratory of Natural History, showed 
that the principal food of all young fishes, with quite insig- 
nificant exceptions, consists of the very class of minute ani- 
mal forms which the bladderwort is constantly engaged in 
selecting from the water by means of the hundred of blad- 
ders with which each plant is covered. It thus not only 
occasionally entraps the youngest fishes, but likewise habit- 
ually and continuously contends with them for food, and 
may be said to thrive largely at their expense.—S. A. 
Forbes. 


THE Late ENGLisn TOURNAMENT.—In our issue of Aug. 
21 we gave the scores of the casting at the late tournament 
at the Welsh Harp, and in an editorial notice said: ‘‘We 
note that our English friends are now casting distances 
which they discredited two years ago as having been cast in 
our own tournaments. Mr. P. D. Malloch made the extra- 
ordinary cast of 92 feet with a single-handed rod. This was 
in the amateur class, and the style of rod is not given. Later 
the same gentleman cast with a single-handed split-cane fly- 
rod 86 feet, while Mr. Marston cast 72 feet. The first cast 
named appears to beat the American records, but we do not 
know what kind of a rod it was done with.” The mail 
failed to bring us the copy of the English Fishing Gazette, 
under whose auspices the tournament was given, and from 
which we expected the most complete report, but from other 
journals we learn that the casts were not made along a 
measuring line, but after the casts were made the line was 
laid out un the grass and measured. Under such a rule the 
casts made on Harlem Mere by Prichard, Hawes and Leon- 
ard would probably exceed 100 feet. We concluded that 
Prichard’s cast of 91 feet had been beaten by Mr. Malloch 
by one foot, and rather rejoiced at it, because it would in- 
cite our casters to greater exertion; but under the circum- 
stances, we do not think that the late English casting should 
be considered as fairly measured, and it is consequently of 


Miu Sprines, Ky., August, no value 
oe . 








RoOcKFISH IN THE DELAWARE.—Trenton, N. J., Aug. 25.— 
A rockfish caught here to-day by Mr. Fred Wise, weighed 
seventeen pounds all but an ounce, the largest ever caught 
here. Was nearly four feet long and measured five inches 
across the back. Was caught by trolling with an eel on an 
oiled silk line, and took one hour to land. Mr. Wise is 
Trenton’s most noted rockfisherman.—J. J. 5., Jr. 


WueERE ONE MAy FisH ror Dinner.—Keokuk, Iowa, 
Aug. 26.—I have just returned from an extended trip to Lake 
Minnetonka and Wisconsin Lakes. I visited the celebrated 
Douseman trout pond, said to be the largest exclusive brook 
trout hatching establishment in the United States. There 
is nearly a mile of flumes full of trout one and two years old, 
and in the hatching house a million or two of small fry six 
months old. You can catch all you wish at forty cents a 
pound, or enough for a square meal, and Mrs. Comstock will 
cook them and get you upa good dinner for seventy-five 
cents. The establishment is only eight miles from the cele- 
brated Palmyra mineral springs, or four and a half miles 
from Eagle, on the M. & 8. P. R. R.—W. J. B. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF SPAWNING T1imEs.—Dr. Tarleton H. 
Bean, of the U. 8. Fish Commission, has been instructed 
by Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian Institution, to mves- 
tigate and report on the spawning habits of the fishes which 
inhabit the waters of the south side of Long Island. The 
work will be begun in about ten days, and it is thought will 


PorrsvILLE, Penn., ce OR aed ivers: , - 
1 Aug. 20.—The anniversary of the occupy Dr. Bean about a month. 


Pottsville Fishing Party is being celebrated to-day on the 
top of Shark Mountain near this city. The Fishing Party is 
a social institution like, though of less antiquity than that, 
known as “‘the State in Schuylkill.” The festivities were 
participated in by about 110 gentlemen, seventy of whom 
are members. Among those present are Attorney-General 
Brewster, the Hon. Simon Cameron, Gen. Fitz John Porter, 
and President Keim, of the Reading Railroad. 


WHAT ARE SuckEeRs?—ELditor Forest and Stream: May I, 
without indiscretion, inquire what sort of fish is meant by 
“Parson O’Gath” when he writes ‘“‘suckers”? Of course I 
have caught suckers with a hook, but so seldom that 1 sup- 
pose they only bit to let me: know that they could take a 

ait if they choose.—KELPIE (Central Lake, Mich.). 





run off, leaving nothing but the bare rocks, with here and 
there innumerable small holes. As the water receded all of 
the fish between the dam and the bridge were left in the 
shallow pools of water. They numbered thousands and 
thousands, and were of every description, from the half- 
pound perch to the fifty-pound buffalo. It soon became 
noised around among the fishermen who infest the falls that 
the fish had been left high and dry, and in less than half an 
hour fully 200 men and boys were wading around in the 
pools of water gathering up the fish by the armful. 
Cornered as they were, and knowing escape was impossible 
the fish in some instances made a desperate resistance. 
Many a man had his lower limbs finned in a dozen places, 
causing painful and really dangerous wounds. Armed with 
clubs and rocks, reckless boys waded in among the fish, - 
slaughtering them right and left, until the pools turned 
almost to gore. Boatload after boatload of fish as fast as 
captured were sent ashore, and if any speculator is playing 
in the bucket shops he had better ‘buy short’ this morning, 
for to-day fish in the Louisville market won’t be worth a cent 


a pound,” 


A Prize ror Goop Looxs.—At the annual meeting of 


the New York State Volunteer Firemen’s Association, beld 
at Utica, the best-looking Chief Engineer was awarded a 
$50 fishing rod. Fishing is good for the complexion. 





ffishculture. 


THE SHELLFISHERIES OF CONNECTICUT. 


[A paper read before the American Fishcultural Association. | 





BY DR. WILLIAM M, HUDSON. 
EFORE beginning to read my paperI think it is fair to 
I state that in view of the papers in regard to the special 
matter of the propagatiou of oysters, etc., which we shall 
have from experts, I have thought it best to confine myself 
entirely to the relations existing between the State of Con- 


‘necticut and the shellfisheries of that State, especially the 


oyster. 

“The especial object of this essay will be to consider the rela- 
tions existing between the State of Connecticut and the pub- 
lic and private oyster beds in Long Island Sound, within the 
boundaries of the State. Until 1855 all the oyster grounds of 
the State were treated as common land, open to every one, 
and no one having any exclusive right to any portion of them. 
In 1855 the Legislature enacted a law providing for the ap- 
pointment of committees in towns adjoining the shore, who 
should have the right, for a given consideration, to designate 
and allot to private individuals plots of ground not exceeding 
two acres in extent, for the sole purpose of cultivating oysters. 
Numerous applications were made to these committees, and 
many acres of ground, mostly in the shallow waters of the 
bay and coves, were designated for this purpose. The State 
tien, passed laws recognizing the right of property in these 
lots, and punishing depredators and thieves tor stealing from 
them. The business of raising oysters gradually increased in 
magnitude, new laws were enacted for the regulation of the 
industry, and finally some of the more adventurous of the cul- 
tivators conceived the idea that oysters might be successfully 
raised in deeper water than had yet been tried. Their efforts 
were successful and a new impetus was given to the business. 

An interesting account of the industry up to and including 
1880, may be found in the article contributed by Ernest Inger- 
soll to the tenth census of the United States. During all these 
years a dispute had existed between the States of New York 
and Connecticut in reference to the respective boundaries of 
the two States in Long Island Sound, and also as to that of 
Connecticut on the west end, and New York on ‘he east; in 
the former case New York claiming to low-water mark on the 
northern shore of Long Island Sound, and in the latter about 
2,600 acres more than Connecticut was willing to concede. 
Commissioners were appointed by the two States to take the 
matter into consideration, and after due consultation they re- 
ported in favor of Connecticut conceding the 2,600 acres in 
dispute on her western boundary to New York, and New York 
giving to Connecticut about one-half of Long Island Sound, 
the line running practically through the center. An act carry- 
ing out the recommendation of the Commissioners was passed - 
by the legislatures of New York and Connecticut, and finally 
approved by Congress, Feb. 26, 1881, and the new boundary 
was finally fixed. ; ; 

On the i4th of April, 1881, the Legislature of Connecticut 
passed an Act Establishing a State Commission for the Designa- 
tion of Oyster Grounds, a copy of which is here inserted; 

CHAPTER CLX. 


AN ACT ESTABLISHING A STATE COMMISSION FOR THE DESIGNA- 
TION OF OYSTER GROUNDS. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Assembly convened: 

Section 1. The State shall exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
and control over all shellfisheries which are located in that 
area of the State which is within that part of Long island 
Sound and its tributaries bounded westerly and _ southerly b 
the State of New York, easterly by the State of Rhode Island, 
and northerly by a line following the coasts of the State at 
high water, which shall cross all its bays, rivers, creeks, and 
inlets at such places nearest Long Island Sound as are witnin 
and between points on opposite shores from one of which ob- 
jects and what is done on the opposite shore can be reasonably 
discerned with the naked eye, or could be discerned but for 
intervening islands. And all shellfisheries not within said 
area shall be and remain within the jurisdiction and control 
of the towns in which they are located, under the same laws 
and regulations and through the same selectmen and oyster 
committees as heretofore. Ifa difference shall arise between 
any town and the Commissioners as hereinafter provided for, 
as to the boundary line between said town and the area so to 
be mapped, said town, by its selectmen, may bring its petition 
to the Superior Court for the county within which said town 
is situated, to determine said boundary line, and. said court 
upon reasonable notice to the parties shall hear said petition 
and appoint a committee to ascertain the facts in such case 
and report the same to said court, and said court shall there- 
upon make such order as may be proper in the premises. 

Sec. 2. The three Fish Commissioners of the State now in 
office, and their successors, shall also be and constitute a board 
of Commissioners of shellfisheries, and be empowered to make 
or cause to be made a survey and map of all the grounds 
within the said area in Long Island Sound which have nor 
may be designated for the planting or cultivation of shellfish; 
shall ascertain the ownership thereof, and how much of the 
same is actually in use for said purposes; they shall also cause 
a survey of all the natural oyster beds in said area, and shall 
locate and delineate the same on said map, which survey and 
map when completed shall not cost a sum exceeding $2,500, 
and shall report to the next session of the Legislature a plan 
for an equitable taxation of the property in said fisheries, and 
make an annual report of the state and condition of said fish- 
eries to the Legislature, and the said Commissioners shall be 
empowered to appoint and employ a clerk of and for said 















































































































110 FOREST AND STREAM. [Sepr. 4, 1884. ‘ 
board, and they shall each give a bond to the State with suffi- | been designated by them to any person or persons, the said | the court may order that said grounds revert to the State, and the 
cient surety for the faithful performance of their duties, and | Commissioners shall petition the Superior Court of the county | that all stakes, and buoys marking the same be removed, sig! 
for the payment to the State treasurer of all money that may | having jurisdiction over the said grounds to appoint a commif- | the cost_in said petition to be paid at the discretion of the s 
come into their hands under this act in the sum of $2,000. tee to inquire into and report to the said court the facts as to | court. On the other hand, section 6 provides that if after 187 

SEc. 3. The said Commissioners shall also be empowered, in } such grounds, and the said court shall in such case appoint | occupancy and cultivation of any ground designated, it shall gre 
the name and in behalf of the State, to grant by written in- | such committee, who after twelve days’ notice to the petition- eee that said grounds are not suited for the planting or sec 
struments, for the purpose cf planting and cultivating shell- | ers and respondents shall hear such petition and report the | cultivation of oysters, the grantee, upon receiving a certifi- pli 
fish, perpetual franchises in such undesignated grounds within } facts thereon to said court; and if it shall appear that any | cate to that effect from the Commissioners, may surrender to des 
said area as are not and for ten years have not been natural | natural oyster or clam beds, or any part thereof, have been | the State the same or any part thereof, not less than one wit 
clara or oyster beds, whenever application in writing is made | so designated, the said court muy order that said grounds may | hundred acres, and receive one dollar for each acre from the ar 
to them through their clerk by any person or persons who | revert to the State, after a reasonable time for the claimant | treasurer. ; . th 
have resided in the State not less than one year next preced- | of the same to remove any shellfish he may have planted or Section 8 provides that all designations and transfers of ing 
ing the date of said application. The said application and the | cultivated thereon in good faith, and said court may further | oyster, clam or mussel grounds within the waters of Long of 
said grant shall be in manner and form as shall be approved | order that all stakes and buoys marking the same may be re- | Island Sound heretofore made (except designations made of by 
by the chief justice of the State, and all such grants may be | moved, the costs in said petition to be taxed at the discretion | natural oyster, clam or mussel beds) are hereby validated and to’ 
assigned to any person or persons who are or have been resi- | of the court. confirmed. It is under the authority of this section that so of 
dents of the State for not less than one year next preceding Sec. 11. Any Commissioner who shall knowingly grant to | many designations were made by town committees between er 
such assignment, by a written assignment, in manner and form | any person or persons a franchise as hereinbefore provided in | April 14 and May 1, 1881. __ ; ae : : sw 
approved by said chief justice; and the said Commissioners | any natural oyster or clam bed, shail be subject to a fine of Section 10 provides that if the Commissioners unintention- th 
shall keep books of record and record all such grants and assign- | not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred | ally designate a natural clam or oyster bed, they shall apply at 
ments therein, and the same shall also be recorded in the | dollars, and if such franchise is granted the same shall be void, | to the Superior Court of the county having jurisdiction over an 
town clerk’s office in the town bounded on Long Island Sound | and all moneys paid thereon shall be forfeited to the State; | said grounds to appoint a committee of investigation, and if el 
within the meridian boundary lines of which said grounds are | and the said Commissioners shall in no case grant to any per- | aid committee find that any natural oyster bed has ‘been so sh 
located. son or persons aright to plant or cultivate shellfish which | designated, the court may order said grounds to revert to the pé 

Src. 4. When any such application is filed with the clerk of | shall interfere with any established right of fishing, and if any | State, after the claimant has had a resonable time to remove re 
said Commissioners, he shall note on the same the date of its | such grant is made the same shall be void. any shellfish he may have planted or cultivated thereon in sh 
reception and shall cause a written notice, stating the name} Sec. 12. The Superior Court of New Haven county, on the | good faith. ; . ; er co 
and residence of the applicant, the date of filing the applica- | application of the selectmen of the town of Orange, and the Section 11 provides that, ‘Any Commissioner who shall th 
tion, the location, area, and description of the grounds applied | Superior Court of any county, on the application of the oyster | knowingly grant to any person a ranchise in a natural clam m 
for, to be posted in the office of the town clerk of the town | ground committee of any town in said county, shall appoint a { or oyster bed, shall be subject to a fine of not less than one to 
bounded on the said Long Island Sound within the meridian | committee of three disinterested persons of the town within | hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, the grant shall 8a 
boundary lines of which said grounds are located, where such | the boundaries of which any natural oyster, clam, or mussel | be void, and all moneys paid thereon shall be forfeited to the si 

‘ notice shall remain posted for twenty days. Any person or | beds exist, to ascertain, locate and describe by proper bound- | State.” Section 2 provides that the Commissioners shall make bi 
persons objecting to the granting of the grounds applied for, | aries, all the natural oyster, clam, or mussel beds within the | or cause to _be made a survey and map of all the grounds es 
as aforesaid, may file a written notice with the town clerk, | boundaries of such town. Said committee so appointed shall | within the jurisdiction of the State in Long Island Sound, g 
stating the grounds of his or their objections, upon the pay- | first give three weeks notice, by advertising in a newspaper | Which have been or may be designated for the planting or p 
ment to said town clerk of the sum of twenty-five cents, and | published in or nearest to said town, the time and place of | cultivation of shellfish, and also cause a survey of all the b 
at the end of said twenty days the said town clerk shall for- | their first meeting for such purpose, they shall hear parties | natural oyster beds in said area, and shall locate and iz 
ward all such written objections to the clerk of said commis- | who appear before them, and may take evidence from such | delineate the same on a map. The same section pro- w 
sion; and in case such objections are so filed and forwarded to | other sources as they may in their discretion deem proper, and | vides that the Commissioners shall report to the next o 
said Commissioners, or a majority, shall upon ten days’ notice | they shall make written designations by ranges, bounds and | session of the Legislature a plan for an equitable taxation of P 
in writing, mailed or personally delivered to all the parties | areas of all the natural oyster, clam, and mussel beds within | the property in said fisheries, make an annual report and give tl 
interested, hear and pass upon such objections at the town in | the boundaries of the town they are appointed far, and shall | a bond for the faithful performance of their duties. One of c 
which such grounds are located as aforesaid, and if such | make a report of their doings to the Superior Court, and such | the first things to be done under the law was to designate the 
objections are not sustained and the area of ground is not, in | report, when made to and accepted by said court, and recorded | natural oyster beds of the State, and after long and patient Pp 
the opinion of the Commissioners, of unreasonable extent, | in the records thereof, shall be a final and conciusive determin- | hearings and consultations with the oystermen, all of the nat- P 
they may for the actual costs of surveying and mane’ of | ation of the extent, boundaries, and location of such natural | ural oyster beds have been mapped, except one about which 
such grounds, and the further consideration of one dollar per | beds at the date of such report. It shall be the duty of the | there has been much litigation, and as one question in refer- v 
acre, paid to the said Commissioners, to be by them paid over | clerk of the court to transmit to the town clerk of each of said | ence to its location is now in the hands of the Supreme Court 
to the treasurer of the State, grant a perpetual franchise for | town a certified copy of said report so accepted‘and recorded, | of the State for decision, the mapping has been delayed until 
the planting and cultivating shellfish in such ground or in any | in relation to the beds of such town, which shall be recorded | this question shall be decided. Eight in all have been described 
part of the same in the manner aforesaid, and where no such | by said town clerk in the book kept by him for the record of | to the satisfaction of every one, and they comprise 5,498 acres. c 
objections are made such grants may be made for the consid- | applications, designations, and conveyance of designated | Surveying and mapping the designations made by the town t 
eration hereinbefore named. At all hearings authorized by | grounds. Such public notice of said application to the Superior | committees has been exceedingly difficult, caused by the fact t 
this act the said Commissioners may, by themselves or their | Court, and of the time and place of the return of the same, | that in many cases the survey was done hurriedly, and in r 
clerk, subpcena witnesses and administer oaths as in courts of | shall be given by said selectmen or oyster ground committee | many more by incompetent persons who seem never to have ‘ 
law. as any judge of the Superior Court may order. It | pretended to do more than guessat the work. The consequence 

Sec. 5. The said Commissioners shall, poovions to the deliv- | shall be the duty of the selectmen of the town of | 1s that frequently a person has a deed described in words, an I 
ery of any instrument conveying the right to plant or culti- | Orange, and of the oyster committees of other towns, upon | accompanying map of the ground, and is in occupation of a c 
vate shellfish on any of said grounds, make or cause to be | a written request so to do, signed by twenty electors of | plot of ground which corresponds with neither; the map and ‘ 
made a survey of the same, and shall locate and delineate the | their respective towns, to make such application to the Supe- | description also being found utterly irreconcilable. Now as I 
same, or cause it to be located and delineated upon the map | rior Court within thirty days after receiving a copy of such his next neighbor is in a similar predicament, and the ground | 
aforesaid, and upon receipt of said instrument of conveyance | written request, and said applications shall be oatelenel and | has become valuable, it is easy to see that ill feeling and pro- I 
the grantee shall at once cause the grounds therein conveyed | shall be heard and dispesed of at the term of said court to | longed litigation are almost inevitable. 





In order to meet this difficulty, the Legislature April 26, 1882, 
enacted a law relating to disputes about boundaries, 


CHAPTER CXXIV. 


AN ACT PERTAINING TO SHELLFISHERY GROUNDS WITHIN THE 
EXCLUSIVE JURIDICTION OF THE STATE. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative in 
General Assembly convened: 

SEcTION 1. All questions and disputes touching the owner- 
ship, titles, buoys, boundaries, ranges, extent, or location of 
any shelltishery grounds within the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the State may be referred to and settled by the Commissioners 
of Shellfisheries, who are hereby empowered, on petition of 
any person interested therein, to summon all parties in inter- 
est, so far as such parties may be made known to them, to 
appear before them at a time and place in the summons named, 
such summons to be signed by the clerk of said Commission- 
ers, and served by him or such other person as the Commis- 
sioners may direct; whereupon, at such time and place named, 
or any other time and place to which the hearing may be 
from time to time adjourned, the party petitioner shall file 
asworn statement of the facts as claimed by him, to which 
any interested party may respond by filing a sworn counter 
statement of the facts as claimed by him; and after hearing 
all the parties interested with their witnesses and counsel, the 
Commissioners shall make their decision in writing as soon as 
convenient thereafter, which decision shall be recorded in the 
books of record in their office, and the same shall be binding 
on all the parties in interest so summoned or appearing, unless 
an appeal shall be taken from such decision to the Superior 
Court in and for the county where the town is situated, be- 
tween whose meridian lines any portion of said ground may 
be, within ten days after such decision shall be filed by said 
Commissioners with their clerk aforesaid, and unless such 
appeal shall be prosecuted to judgment, and said decision re- 
versed by said Superior Court. Said appeal may be taken 
in the same manner as appeals in civil cases from justice 
courts. 

Sec. 2. Every person filing a petition, statement or counter 
statement, asin the foregoing section provided, shall, at the 
time of such filing, deposit ten dollars with the Commission- 
ers ot Shellfisheries, who shall return to the prevailing party 
the sum so deposited by him, and shall retain the money so 
deposited by the defeated party as a forfeit to pay the ex- 
penses of the investigation, which money so retained shall be 
accounted for and paid to the State treasurer for the benefit 
of the State. 

Sec, 3. All a, designations, ae and maps per- 
taining to any allotment or designations of shellfishery grounds 
within the area of the exclusive jurisdiction of the State, here- 
tofore. made by town officers, and all assignments of such 
grounds or of parts thereof which have not been recorded in 
the office of the town clerk or of the Shellfish Commissioners 
shall be left by the owner or owners, claimant or claimants 
thereof for record, and shall be recorded in the office of the 
Shellfish Commissioners, or in the office of the town clerk 
of the town between whose meridian lines said grounds 
or any part thereof are situated, and they shall be so left 
within three months after a copy of this section shall be 
posted in the, town clerk's office of the town where such 
grounds are situated; and upon failure to leave such evidences 
of title within such time for record, the Commissioners of 
Shellfisheries may order the alleged owner or owners, claim- 
ant or claimants, to appear before them at a time and place in 
such order named and show cause why said grounds should 
not be deemed as property of the State; and if such parties or 
any of them fail to appear as ordered, or, on appearing, shall 
fail to produce any evidence of the title which they may have 
or claim to have, or shall refuse to have the same recorded, or 
if they shall fail to produce any evidence of title, or shall fail 
to show any reason for such failure to produce the same, the 
grounds shall be treated, as against such alleged owner or 
owners, claimant or claimants, as undesignated grounds 
belonging to the State, and said Commissioners may thereupon 
designate the same or any part thereof as provided by statute. 

Sec. 4. The same fees shall be paid for recording or copy- 
ing papers and maps in the office of the Commissioners of 
Shellfisheries as are shecae by town clerks for like services; 
and all fees so paid shall be accounted for and paid to the 
treasurer of the State for the benefit of the State; and one of 


which such application is returned in preference to other 
causes. All expenses properly incurred by such selectmen 
and oyster-ground committees in said applications, and the 
doings thereunder, and the fees of said committees so ap- 
pointed by court, shall be taxed by the clerk of said court and 
paid by the State upon his order. Any designation of ground 
for the wep! or cultivation of shellfish, within the areas so 
established by such report of said committee, shall be void. 

Sec. 15. The selectmen of the town of Orange and the com- 
mittees of other towns shall, at the expense of their respective 
towns, procure and cause to be lodged and kept in the office 
of the town clerk of each town respectively, accurate maps 
showing the boundary lines of their said towns in the navi- 
gable waters of the State, and all designations of ground for 
the cultivation of shellfish heretofore made and that shall 
hereafter be made within such boundaries, and shall number 
said designations on said maps, and shall cause to be designa- 
ted on said maps all natural oyster, clam and mussel beds 
lying within their several towns respectively, as the same 
shall be ascertained by said committee recorded in said towns 
as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec, 14. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed, but this act shall not affect any suit now 
pending. 

Approved April 14, 1881. 

It will be important to recollect hereafter that while this 
act was approved April 14, 1881, yet by a general act of the 
same Legislature, it did not take effect until May 1, 1881, and 
as there was on the part of the oystermen a bitter opposition 
to the new Commission, a grand scramble commenced to secure 
from the town committees all the good grounds possible, 
before the act should take effect. In this way about 40,000 
acres were designated by town committees before May 1, and 
as this was necessarily done in the most hurried manner, great 
confusion arose as to the titles of many of the designations. 
The newly appointed Commissioners immediately established 
an office in the city of New Haven, secured a clerk, and soon 
after an engineer, who, with his two assistants does all the 
surveving required by the Commission. The first work of the 
Dommission was to establish the line known as the eye-sight 
line, which is demanded by the first section of the act, and 
which extends from headland to headland along the whole 
shore of the State. All the ground lying north of this line 
remains as ——e in the jurisdiction of the towns, and all 
south of it to the New York line is under State jurisdiction. 
The line as established with one or two amendmentsin certain 
— was ratified and confirmed by the Legislature April 
26, 1882. 

Section 3 of the the act authorized the Commissioners, in be- 
half of the State, to grant perpetual franchises for the plant- 
ing and cultivation of shellfish, in any undesignated grounds 
within the jurisdiction of the State, which were not and had 
for ten years been naturai clam or oyster beds, to any person 
who had lived in the State one year next preceding the date of 
application. The application and grant were required to be in 
a form approved by the chief justice of the State, and all 

ants were to be recorded in books kept for the purpose. 

otices of applications were to be sent to the town clerk of 
the town within the meridian lines of which the grounds were 
located, and if after twenty days’ posting, no objections were 
made, the application was returned to the office, and the Com- 
missioners for $1.10 _ acre granted a deed to the applicant. 
If, on the other hand, objections were made, the party object- 
ing paid to the town clerk twenty-five cents, filed his written 
objections, and, at the end of twenty days, the application and 
objections were returned to the Commissioners, whe then gave 
all parties interested ten days’ notice of a hearing in the 
matter. If the objections were sustained nothing further was 
done, but if not the grant was made as before. 

By section 5, the Commissioners are required to have all 
designations mapped and surveyed, and the ‘grantee is re- 
quired to have the ground at once plainly marked out by 
“stakes, buoys, ranges or monuments.” he same action 
provides that if the grantee does not use and occupy the 
grounds for the cultivation of oysters within five years, the 
Commissioners shall apply to the Superior Court to appoint a 
committee to examine and report, and if said committee after 
twelve days’ notice to petitioners and respondents, on a hear- 
ing of the case, finds that the grounds have not been used in 
good faith for the purpose of cultivating, or planting shellfish, 





to be plainly marked out by stakes, buoys, ranges or monu- 
ments, which stakes and buoys shall be continued by the said 
grautee and his legal representatives, and the right to use 
and occupy said grounds for said purposes shall be and remain 
in said grantee and his legal representatives: provided, that 
if the grantee or hold.: of said grounds does not actually 
use and occupy the same for the purposes named, in good 
faith, within five years after the time of receiving such grant, 
the said Commissioners shall petition the Superior Court of 
the county having jurisdiction over the said grounds to ap- 
point a committee to inquire and report to said court as to 
the use and occupancy of such grounds in good faith, and said 
court shall in such case appoint such committee, who, after 
twelve days’ notice to the petitioners and respondents, shall 
hear such petition and report the facts thereon to said court, 
and if it shall appear that said grounds are not used and oc- 
cupied in good faith for the purpose of planting or cultivating 
shelifish, the said court may order that said grounds revert to 
the State, and that all stakes and buoys marking the same be 
removed, the costs in said petition to be paid at the discretion 
of the court. 

Src. 6. When, after the occupancy and cultivation of any 
grounds designated as aforesaid by the grantee or his legal 
representatives, it shall appear to said Commissioners that said 
grounds are not suited for the planting or cultivation of 
oysters, said grantee, upon receiving a certificate to that effect 
from said Commissioners, may surrender the same or any part 
thereof, not less than one hundred acres, to the State, by an 
instrument of release of all his rights and title thereto, and 
shall on delivery of such instrument to the said Commissioners 
receive their certificate of said release of said grounds, the 
location and number of acres described therein, which shall 
be filed with the State treasurer, who shall pay to the holder 
the sum of one dollar for every acre of ground described in 
said lease, where said sum has been paid therefor to the State. 
And the said release shall befrecorded by the said Commis- 
sioners in their record books, and in the town clerk’s office in 
the town adjacent to and within the meridian boundary lines 
of which said grounds are located. For all purposes relating 
to judicial proceedings in criminal matters, the jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace of the several towns bordering on Long 

sland Sound shall extend southerly by lines running due south 
by true meridian from the southern termini of the boundary 
lines between said towns to the boundary line between the 
States of Connecticut and New York. 

Sec. 7. Said Commissioners shall provide, in addition to the 
general map of said grounds, sectional maps, comprising 
all grounds located within the meridian boundary lines of 
several towns on the shores of the State, which maps shall be 
lodged in the town clerk’s office of the said respective towns,and 
said Commissioners shall also provide and lodge with said town 
elerks blank applications for such grounds and record book 
for recording conveyances of the same, and all conveyances of 
such grounds and assignments, reversion, and releases of the 
same shall be recorded in books of said Commissioners, and in 
the town clerks’ offices of the towns adjacent to and within 
the meridian boundary of which said grounds are located, in 
such books as are provided by said Commissioners, subject to 
legal fees for such recording, and the cost of all such maps, 
blauk books, surveys, and all other expenses necessary for the 
carrying out of the provisions of this act, shall be audited by 
the comptroller and paid for by the treasurer of the State, 
and the said Commissioners shall each receive for their service 
five doljars per day for the time they are actually employed, 
as provided for in this act; their accounts for such service to 
- audited by the comptroller and paid by the treasurer of the 
state. 

Sec. 8. All designations and transfers of oyster, clam, or 
mussel grounds within the waters of Long Island Sound here- 
tofore made (except designations made of natural oyster, 
clam, or mussel beds), are hereby validated and confirmed. 

Sec. 9. All the provisions of the statutes of this State re- 
lating to the planting, cultivating, working, and protectin 
shellfisheries upon grounds heretofore designated under sai 
laws, except as provided for in section eight of this act and as 
are inconsistent with this act, are hereby continued and made 
applicable to such designations as may-be made under the 
provisions of this act. 


Sec. 10. When it shall be shown to the satisfaction of the 
said Commissioners that any natural oyster or clam bed has 
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the said Commissioners, or their clerk, shall have power to 
sign and issue subpoenas in all matters of in before them. 
Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 of chapter 70 of the Public Acts of 
1879, are hereby repealed, so far as they may apply to shellfish 
grounds within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State; and 
section 3 of said chapter is hereby amended, so far as it ap- 
plies to such grounds, so as to read as follows, viz.: When any 
designation of shellfish grounds which are wholly or partially 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State, contains therein 
a map thereof, or refers therein to such map lodged on tile in 
the town clerk’s office, and the owner or owners of the adjoin- 
ing grounds, so far as they lie within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the State, do not agree as to the location of the line fixed 
by such map, or if the boundary between such owners is a 
town boundary and they disagree as to the same, one or more 
of such owners may apply to the Commissioners of Shellfish- 
eries who shall thereupon notify all parties in interest to file 
sworn statements of facts and copies of maps as claimed by 
them respectively, and said Commissioners shall thereupon | 
appoint a surveyor who shall take such maps and statements 
a lay out and survey the se in the various ways 
claimed, and if any town boundary comes into question he 
shall ascertain and report upon such boundary as it ap- 
pears from the maps and records in the custody of the 
respective town clerks of such towns. Thereupon he 
shall report his doings, accompanied with the maps or 
copies of maps found by him touching the dispute to 
the Commissionerr of Fisheries, who shall thereupon sum- 
mon all parties in interest before them at a time and place 
to be named in the summons, and after a full hearing of 
said parties, with their witnesses and counsel, the Commis- 
sioners shall establish the line in dispute, and, cause the same to 
be located and marked by ranges and buoys; and the line so 
established shall be the true dividing line between such 
grounds, unless an appeal is taken to the Superior Court, as 
provided for in section two of this act, and said decision shall 
be there reversed; and the costs and expenses of the proceed- 
ings shall be equally divided between the adjoining owners, 
who shall pay the same to the Commissioners upon the filing 
of their decision, and the same shall be accounted for and 
paid tothe State treasurer for the benefit of the State; and 
the cases provided for by this section shall not be deemed in- 
cluded under section one of this act. ; . 

Sec. 6, All expenses necessarily incurred in carrying out the 
provisions of this act shall be audited by the comptroller, and 
paid by the treasurer of the State. : : 

Sec. 7. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved April 26, 1882. : ; F 

This act provides that all questions and disputes sensing the 
ownership, titles, buoys, boundaries, ranges, extent or loca- 
tion of any shellfishery grounds within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the State, may be referred to and settled by the Com- 
missioners upon the petition of any person interested, and their 
decision shall be final, unless an appeal be taken to the Superior 
Court of the county, within ten days after the decision has 
been filed with the clerk, and said decision be reversed by the 
court. Practically the law has been very successful in its 
operations. Parties in dispute have generally agreed to sub- 
mit their differences to the Commissioners for adjustment, all 
persons interested have been summoned to appear, the facts 
have been investigated and patiently considered in all their 
aspects, and in every case thus far tried the parties concerned 
have submitted to the decision of the Commissioners. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 








~The Fennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Sept. 1 to 6.—Bench Show of the Lancaster County Fair Association, 
Lancaster, Pa. Entries close Aug. 30. J. B. Long, Secretary, 6 West 
King street, Lancaster, Pa. 

Sept. 2, 3 and 4.—Bench Show of the New England Fair, Manches- 
ter, N. H. Entries close Aug. 28. C. A. Andrews, Superintendent, 
West Boxford, Mass. 

Sept. 9, 10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of the Montreal Ken- 
nel Club. Entries close Sept.1. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. J. 
S. Wall, Secretary, P. O. Box 1,246, Montreal, Canada. 

Sept. 16,17 and 18.—Collie Bench Show and Field Trials of the 
Ontario Collie Club, Toronto, Ont. Entries close Aug. 23. Mr. H. J. 
Hill, Secretary, Toronto. : 

Sept. 16, 17,18 and 19.—Bench Show of the Philadelphia Kennel 
Club. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. Mr. Benj. C. Satterthwaite, 
Secretary. 

Oct. 5, 9,10 and 11.—Third Annual Bench Show of the Danburv 
Agricultural Society, Danbury, Conn. Entries close Sept. 27. E. 8. 
Davis, Superintendent, Danbury, Conn. 

Oct. 16, 17 and 18.—National Breeders’ Show, Industrial Art Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. James Watson. Secretary, P. O. Box 770. Entries 
close Oct. 3. 

Oct. 21, 22, 23and 24.—First Annual Fall Bench Shew of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, Madison Square Garden, New York. Mr. Chas. 


Lincoln, Supermtendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 





Nov. 17,—Sixth Annual Trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club, at 
High Pomt, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

Dec. 8.—Sixth AnnualTrials of the National American Kennel Club 
at Canton, Miss. D. Bryson, Seeretary, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dec. 15.—Southern Sportsmen’s Association Trials, Canton, Miss. 


A. K. R. 


7 AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envélope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’’ P. O. Box 28382, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1490. VolumeL, bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.50. 


THE EXHIBITORS’ 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps it would be as well to remind those interested in 
supporting as well as those who manage dog shows of the con- 
vention called for the evening of September 16. This meeting 
is pochese of more importance than is believed by some of the 
delegates appointed to meet on the following morning to con- 
sider the formation of a bench show association. The call 
which they are presumably appointed to respond is addressed 
to clubs which have held a show, and several newly organized 
clubs appear to have overlooked the wording of the call. The 
exhibitors’ meeting, on the other hand, is open to all for a free 
expression of opinion on all points of interest connected with 
the advancement of the interests of breeders, exbibitors or 
shows. One delegate writes me: “Perhaps it would hardly 
be proper for me to attend —_ meeting, asIam a delegate 
to the other. Still, I attend the other as a breeder, and will 
act for their interests. We go perfectly uninstructed.” I 
think that gentleman ought to attend to hear what the 
breeders want, for if he does not he will simply attend the 
club meeting to represet his own individual views and 
opinion. 

Speaking of individual views reminds me that I have been 
asked by the signers of the circulars to ‘“‘prepare a plan of 
organization and work, etc., to be considered at the meeting,” 
and here I am met with the same objection to my own ideas— 
they are individual ones. I have during the past month devoted 
much thought to the subject of a kennel club with a view of 





CONVENTION. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


would start it, but I would like to hear from others interested, 
so as to get pointers to amend my ideas where advisable. 
Requests for the issuing of the call for the meeting of ons 
16 have been received from the following gentlemen: - 
Wade, J. F. Kirk, John W. Burgess, J. Frank Perry, Geo. W. 
Leavitt, E.R. Hearn, Lawrence Timpson, A. C. Krueger, 
Charles Wheatleigh, John E. Thayer, Bayard Thayer, Rodney 
Benson, Martin Dennis, Chequasset Kennels, J. Otis Fellows! 
W. H. Ashburner, Max Wenzel, M. H. Cryer, T. B. Doysey, 
Robert Ives Crocker, J. H. Thompson, Jr., J. R. Pierson, J. F. 
Campbell, W. R. Chamberlain, H. W. Huntington, J. S. Niven, 
Jean Grosvenor, T. G. Davey, Knickerbocker Kennel Club, 
Millbrook Kennels, J. A. Long, Charles G. McKenzie, Andrew 
Laidlaw, E. Lever. EpirorR AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER. 


THE NATIONAL BREEDERS’ SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The National Breeders’ Dog Show will be held in Industrial 
Art Hall, Philadelphia, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
Oct. 16, 17 and 18, under the auspices of the following promin- 
ent gentlemen: 
8S. Joseph Kelly, Esq., New York, W. Wade, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Edward Kelly, Esq., New York, J. F. Campbell, Esq., Montreal, 
Rodney Benson, Esq., New York, Dr. J. Frank Perry, Boston, 

W. P. Stevenson, Esq., New York, Geo. W. Leavitt, Esq., Boston, 
A. H. Moore, Esq., Piitadelphia: J.P. Willey, Esq., Salmon Falls, 
John E. Thayer, Bisq.. South Lan- N. H. 

caster, Mass., T. G. Davey, London, Ont. 

Of more importance, perhaps, than the sponsors to the ex- 
hibition is the question of judges, and it is with the greatest 
pleasure that I announce the names, and I desire publicly to 
express my thanks most gratefully to these gentlemen who 
have so kindiy acceded to my request. I met with but one 
declination, and that because the gentleman would not be in 
the country next October: 

B. F. Wilson, Esq., of Pittsburgh, for setters. 

Jobn Davidson, Eee. of Monroe, Mich., for pointers. 

D. Bateman, Esq., of Philadelphia, for greyhounds and deerhounds. 

R. Exley, ay of Philadelphia, for mastifts. 

A. 8. Apgar, Esq., of New York, for collies. 

J. F. Kirk, Esq., of Toronto, for spaniels, foxhounds, beagles, bas- 
setts, dachshun e, Newfoundlands, Skye, Yorkshire, Scotch, Bedling- 
ten, Dandie Dinmont and black and tan terriers and = 

Ronald H. Barlow, Esq., of Beverly, N. J., for St. Bernards, bull- 
dogs, bull, fox, wire-haired and Irish terriers, and pugs. 

Miscellaneous, Messrs. Barlow and Kirk. 

“‘Mr. Wilson I know, and Davidson and Apgar and Kirk, 
but who are the new men?’ If you were a mastiff man you 
would not ask that because you would know all about Exley’s 
Norma, Exley’s Victor, Exley’s Bosco and other cracks. Mr. 
Bateman is a gentleman who made coursing his hobby for 

years in England, and Mr. Barlow has shown at the Crystal 

alace and other shows, and selected bis own classes to judge 
on this occasion. I am casting no reflections upon any one 
when I say I feel confident I have secured the best set of 
judges all around that ever stepped into a ring in this country. 

THE PREMIUM LIST. 

Champion classes are provided for the following breeds. Condi- 
tions, open to winners of three first prizes at any show, winners abroad 
under English Kennel Club rules to have also won two prizes in this 
country. A sweepstake of $5 each for each breed with $5 added. 
English setters, dogs, bitches. Irish setters, dogs, bitches. Gordon 

setters, dogs, bitches. Pointers, dogs, bitches. Field spaniels. Cocker 
spaniels. Foxhounds, imported, native. Deerhounds. Greyhounds. 

eagles. Fox-terriers, dogs, bitches. Bull-terriers. Skye terriers. 
Collies, dogs, bitches. Mastiffs, dogs, bitches. St. Bernards, rough- 
coated, dogs, bitches. St. Bernards, smooth-coated, dogs, bitches. 
Bulldogs. Pugs, dogs, bitches. 

The prizes in the following open classes are $15 to first, $10 to 
second and $5 to third: English setters, dogs, bitches. Irish setters, 
dogs, bitches. Gordon setters, dogs, bitches. Pointers, large size, 
dogs, bitches; small size, dogs, bitches. Fox-terriers, dogs, bitches. 
Mastiffs, dogs, bitches. St. Bernards, rough-coated, dogs, bitches; 
smooth-coated, dogs, bitches. Pugs, dogs, bitches. 

The prizes in the following open classes are $12 to first, $5 to sec- 
ond and $3 to third: Field spaniels, Clumber spaniels, cocker span- 
iels, black and liv-r; any other color. Chesapeake Bay dogs. Fox- 
hounds. deerhounds, greyhound?, beagles, bassets, dachshunde, 
bull-terriers, Skye terriers, Yorkshire terriers, dogs, bitches; wire- 
haired and Irish, Bedlington and Dandie Dinmonts. Black and tan 
terriers. NewfoundJands. Bulldogs. Smooth-cated toys, rough- 
coated toys, King Charles spaniels, Blenheim spaniels. Italian grey- 
hounds. Miscellaneous. 

Stud Dog Prizes.—A medal will be given as a stud dog prize to Eng- 
lish, Irish and Gordon setters, pointers, spaniels, mastiffs, St. 
Bernards, collies, fox-terriers, pugs. Conditions: The sire is to be 
entered in the regular class, not necessarily for competition. From 
three to five of his get to be shown, the produce of more than one 
bitch, and the prize to be awarded for general excellence and uni- 
formity of type in the progeny, the sire’s individual merits not being 


considered. 
Breeders’ Prize.—From three to four dogs to be shown, not neces- 


sarily the property of the exhibitor, but bred by him. Medal in each 
class. English, Irish and Gordon setters, pointers, spaniels, mastiffs, 
St. Bernards, collies, fox terriers and pugs. 
Entries will close on Oct. 3, and pending the distribution of 
| the prize lists which will be sent out next week, any informa- 
= — be obtained by addressing me at P. O. Box 770, Phila- 
delphia. 
3 view of the determined but, I submit, totally uncalled for 
— to this show, a further explanation may not be out 
of place. 
This show has been stigmatized by the Philadelphia Kennel 
Club as gotten up by a speculator or showman and has o 
still more ruthlessly handled in other quarters, and it is — 
right that exhibitors and breeders at large should be made 
conversant with the facts of the case. 
The idea was first suggested to me as early as June, by a 
gentleman well-known as an owner and exhibitor, who in- 
forms me that he has already written to you advising you of 
that fact. I was very doubtful whether I could give the 
necessary time to the show, but after carefully going over the 
ground | agreed to take a hand init. I did so upon two con- 
ditions, which were, first, that there should be a guarantee 
fund subscribed of $1,500, and this was to be placed inm 
custody or as much of it as I considered necessary by Sept. 20, 
and further that in the preparation of the prize list and the 
selection of judges I should be perfectly untrammelled. I be- 
lieved that ? could get up a prize list suitable for the breeders, 
who were to be more particularly catered for, better than 
any that has yet been seen, and that I knew of gentlemen to 
act as judges who would ‘give satisfaction. [ secured the 
services of Mr. W. T. Dunnell as manager, knowing his ability 
for such a position, apart from the consideration of his having 
received so many well-merited praises from the press for his 
excellent work as manager of the horse show at New York. 
In order not to antagonize the Westminster Kennel Club in 
any way I called upon Mr. Elliot Smith, to whom I was re- 
ferred by Mr. Cornell, and from him received the assurance 
that he had always been of the opinion that we could not have 
too many well managed dog shows, and that he hoped the 
one I was interested in woul 

to notify the Philadelphia Kennel Club of the show and the 
dates, and to assure them that no public notice of the show 
would be given until the first week of September, by which 
time their entries would, I presumed, be closed. 

It is only proper to say that what is called the Philadelphia 
Kennel Clubshow isso only by courtesy. It is the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society’s show, that body providing the 
prizes, the building and defraying all expenses. Without the 
Agricultural Society there would be no Philadelphia Kennel 
Club show this fall. It isa fair question for discussion whether 
a number of prominent breeders and exhibitors have not as 
much right to put up money for a dog show in this city as the 
Agricultural Society to do the same out at Germantown Junc- 
tion. I do not think that if the gentlemen who subscribed the 
$1500 guarantee had made the same offer to the Philadelphia 
Kennel Club it would have been declined, for they would only 


be a success. My next step was | 
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| meeting the call, and 1 have a tolerably clear idea of how I | be too delighted to welcome the funds and provide good classes 


for their specialties. 
If those who have opposed the National Breeders’ show had 
waited another week they would have seen on the premium 


list the names of the gentlemen under whose auspices and pat- 


ronage it was to be held, and also the list of judges; and I 
think they would have been a little cautious in their use of 
- terms “speculator and showman” and “speculative dog 
show. 

Some kind friend has sent me a circular signed by Charles 
Lincoln, in which some forthcoming but unnamed show is 
denounced as a speculation. Since the National Breeders’ 
show is not to be a speculation, of course the circular needs 
no further attention. I am charitable enough to suppose that 
Mr. Lincoln obediently prepared and issued the circular at 
the dictation of the P. K. Club, and only as a part of his al- 
lotted work as their agent. 

Some people say, why did you pick Philadelphia? That is 
readily answered. I could not attend to a show in any other 
city. If the gentlemen interested wanted the assistance 1 
could render them, it was a matter of necessity that the show 
should be held here. So far as I could see, and so far as they 
could either, we were not interfering with any one, as the 
lapse of time since any show had veen held in the city, and 
the fact of the September show being given by an outside 
association, left the way open for any legitimate enterprise. 

Others again say, why crowd the shows together{ hese 
people forget the fixture list which was in the ForREST AND 
STREAM last February. This was it: 

March 4-7, Cincinnati. March 26-28, Toronto. 
March 12-14, New Haven. April 3-5, Cleveland. 
March 18-21, Washington. May 6-9, New York. 

There was no complaint of overcrowdiny then, and there 
will be none now when people make their entries. The 
totally ungrounded attacks which have been made on the 
National Breeders’ show before it was announced has brought 
it more prominently before the supporters of dog shows than 
could have been done at an expense of not less than $200 by 
legitimate advertising. I do not think these people would 
accept my thanks? but I must nevertheless say that I am 
greatly indebted to them. JAMES WATSON, Secretary. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., P. O. Box 770. 





PHILADELPHIA K. C. SHOW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A great feature of the Philadelphia Kennel Club’s show will be 
the running of the whippets. inende a large number of dogs 
are entered, and a stand will be erected for ladies to witness 
the contest. No entry fee will be required, and the prizes are 
$20, $10, and $5, for dogs and puppies. The dogs will be handi- 
capped according to regular rules, Every effort will be made 
to have this attraction acceptable to the most particular. 
Such races are full of excitement and interest if conducted 
pues: The complete list of the judges is as follows: Fox- 

10unds, J. A. Stovell, Philadelphia; mastiffs, St. Bernards, 
Newfoundlands and Ulmers, Edward Dudley, Camden, N. J.; 
deerhounds, greyhounds, whippets and Italian greyhounds, 
Joseph R. Peirson, Buckingham, Pa.; pointers, Washington 
A. Coster, Flatbush, L. I.; English setters, John Fottler, Jr., 
Boston, Mass.; Gordou setters and spaniels of all breeds, Dr. 
J. 8. Niven, London, Ont.; Irish setters, F. A. Diffenderffer, 
Lancaster, Pa.; beagles, dachshunde, basset and bench-legged 
beagles, also ccllien Tite J. W. Downey, New Market, Frederick 
county, Md.; fox-terriers, bulldogs, bull-terriers, black and 
tan terriers, Dandie Dinmont terriers, Irish and roug:h-haired 
terriers, Skye terriers, Yorkshire and toy terriers, James 
Mortimer, New York city; pugs, W. R. Knight, Philadelphia. 

Entries are rapidly coming in, and the non-sporting classes 
will be as fully represented as the sporting classes, and an 
elegant opportunity will be had by breeders who want to dis- 
pose of their surplus stock, as an immense attendance at the 
State Fair is assured. Homo. 


Ss. S. A. FIELD TRIALS. 


r . field trials of the Southern Sportsmen’s Association 

(which has succeeded the New Orleans Gun Club) wiil be 
run on partridges at Canton, Miss., under the N. A. K. Club 
rules, commencing on Monday, Dee. 15, 1884. 

The Derby—Open to pointer and setter puppies whelped on 
or after Jan. 1, 1883. Purse, $350; first, $200; second, $100; 
third, $50. Entries to Derby close on Oct. 10, 1884; $5 forfeit, 
and $5 additional to start. 

The All-Aged—For pointers and setters. Purse, $500; first, 
$250: second, $150; third, 3100. Entrance, $15; nothing extra 
to start; closes at 10 o’clock on morning of Dec. 8. 

The Amateur Cup Race—Open to amateurs who have never 
trained dogs for a consideration. Dogs to be handled by their 
owners. Prize, a valuable silver cup. Entrance, $5, payable 
on morning of race. Parties desiring further information are 
requested to address the secretary of the club. 

National American Kennel Club rules will govern. The 
Madison County Gun Club have already secured large fields to 
run the trials in, and report more coveys of partridges within 
the inclosure of two wie square than the most enthusiastic 
sportsman could dream of. The fields are nearly flat, no fences, 
but dividing lines marked by an unplowed piece of sedge land. 
A quick shot, with two good dogs, ought to fire at least 200 
shots in a day at the ‘‘whirring” coveys and singles. 

The new club is composed of the most prominent sportsmen 
of New Orleans and the Southern States. Their principal 
object is to protect game and have those laws already in 
existence strictly enforced and secure the enactment of others 
to cover any defects in existing statutes. 





GREAT DANES, 
BOARHOUNDS, ULMER DOGGEN AND GERMAN MASTIFFS. 


F there is a breed of dogs scarcely anybody understands, it is 
certainly the one we undertake to speak about in this short 
study. Those of our readers who do not understand dogs will 
readily believe the four names we write down, to belong to 
four different and distinct kinds of dogs. That would bea 
mistake, but not as dangerous as the one committed by most 
of our special men, who unwilling, or unable to find out and 
determine the characters of these varieties, put them all in the 
same lot under one of the four names we mention above, and 
not always the same. We believe, and our experience in these 
sort of things, allows us to say that there are two different 
breeds of those huge animals, namely, the Great Dane and 
Ulmer Dogge, Boarhound and Germah Mastiff. They were 
separated in the last Paris Exhibition. 
ne of the best Great Danes we have seen, and certainly the 
best in Paris, is Devro (Kennel Club Gazette, 62), winner of a 
prize at Paris this year when only 19 months old, and skillfully 
represented in M. dé Carrier Belleuse, artiste painter, in the 
Dernier Rendez-vous (Salon of Paris No. 454 or 545): The best 
German Mastiff we see in Paris is M. de Pendlver’s Marco, 
bred by M. Otto Freidrich of Zahna; it is superior to Mr. A. 
Meyer’s Falma, bred by M. Mester of Berlin, and first in the 
show this vear. 

Devro is a high elegant dog, standing fully 32 inches at the 
shoulders, and measuring 72 inches from tip of nose to tip of 
tail. His head is strongly built, with a large deep mouth; the 
skull is marked in the middle, from occiput to stop, by a 
furrow—always existing in the pure Danes; then the skull is 
higher than the muzzle; the ears wide apart, and standing 
high. The eyes are very sharp, and, being of a light yellow, 
impress you with awe when you stare at the animal. The tip 
of nose is large, flesh-color, being adapted to the general color 
of the coat (turtle dove). Lips overhanging; neck, long and 
thick, elegantly curved toward the head, and getting narrower 
behind the ears. Unlike the German mastiff, he has small 
dew-lap, and we like it; it adds power to the general appear- 
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ance, and the Great Danes, in an ancient engraving we know, | called upon M. Pasteur. “My name is X.,” he said; “Iam 
have the same. The chest is broad and deep; the back is | neither a savant anxious to examine into your researches, nor 
straight; toes closed; nails strong, and of the same color as the | a disciple of your doctrines. I am a tradesman and, although 









coat; hind legs muscular and long (almost like a greyhound) ; 
tail reaching the hocks; wiry; not heavy in bone or coating; 
not straight like the molossus or the French and Englis 
mastiffs, not curly either like the greyhounds, but somethin 
between the two, just like the dogs fighting a bear, represente 
by the famous sculptor Barry. The hind paws have no dew 
claws. 


Devro was born in Klampauborg. Devro has but one fault 
—he wants one inch more from tip of nose to setting im of the 


M. de Penalver’s dog Marco is a very good German mastiff, 
head rather short, heavy in shape, no separation between skull 
and muzzle, no furrow in the skull, no dew-lap nor overhang- 
ing lips, mouth too small, neck short and straight, — of a 
dark Gorn, ears not far apart, the rest of the body like the 
Great Dane, except the jaws; those are like the French 
mastiff’s (Dogue de Bordeaux); the tail also is heavier. The 
chest not deep like a greyhound’s; the measure round loins 
longer than Devro’s. To be short, the dog is perhaps stronger 
in appearance, but not elegant like the Dane. 

cio the names Great Dane seems to say that the first dogs 
of this description were bred in Denmark. I am not certain 
about that. Boarhound is a bad designation, smooth-coated 
dogs not being fit for hunting wild boars; bearhound would be 
better. Ulmer dog is too complimentary to Ulm, where there 
were a few fine specimens of the breed some time ago. 
German mastiff is the term we adopt, as it is in Germany the 
breed was created by M. Otto Friedrich of Zahuse, who | 
obtained this new mongrel by crossing the Great Dane with | 
the ee Dogue de Bordeaux or French mastiff. 

The Great Dane is gay, intelligent, and loving: he likes to | 
run about, especially after the horses; the German mastiff, 
like all mastiffs, prefers to be left quiet. The two breeds have 
avery good scent. Their great defect is to hate other dogs 
and attack them. 

By the above remarks it can be clearlwunderstood that the 
Great Dane and German mastiff are two distinct breeds of 
dogs, one elegant and powerful, and the other heavy and 
sulky In both breeds the height is of great importance. 
When too small, a Dane is sure to have some Dalmatian blood 
in him; and in the same case the German mastiff has been | 
bred out of a bulldog. In another article I will endeavor to | 
defend the Leonberg against the author of the ‘Illustrated 
Book of the Dog.”—D. Frank (Paris); in Live Stock Journal. 


PASTEUR’S SURE SUCCESS. 


ARIS, Aug. 13.—In the month of May last the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, appointed a commission 

of scientists to examine into and report upon M. Pasteur’s sys- 
tem for the extinction of hydrophobia. M. Pasteur’s discov- 
eries for the prevention and cure of other diseases, until his 
time reputed incurable, authorized a hope that here again he 
might have been successful, although his theory was in some 
quarters energetically combated. Agonized were the protests 
of the members of the Anti-Cruelty to Animals Society, indig- 
nant the protestations of the inhabitants of Meudon, near 
which M. Pasteur had obtained leave to establish his kennel of 
subjects. All the neighborhood protested, believing carnestly 
that the kennel was intended to be a nursery of rabies, and 
that, waifs and strays therefrom escaping, all France would 
soon be overrun with mad dogs. Luckily for humanity and 





y 
| Villette. who declined to use a red-hot iron, Iam absolutely 


| every known species of rabid virus. 


| not one symptom of rabies has ever manifested itself, nor will 





for the canine race in. general, neither was the Professor dis- 
couraged by the opposition nor was the Government induced 
to withdraw his license to operate, and last week the Commis- 
sion—MM. Beclard, Paul Bert, Buclez, Tisserand, Viliemin, | 
and Vulpian—presided over by M. Bouley, of the museum, 
handed in its report, producing in detail incontrovertible 
proofs of the reality of M. Pasteur’s discovery. 

M. Pasteur’s thesis is that all animals vaccinated by him 
become refractory to hydrophobia; that a dog in astate of un- | 
doubted hydrophobia can bite another dog previously inocu- 
lated with the virus of rabies and this bitten dog will not go 
inad. His theory is based upon the evolution of rabid microbes 
by a series of successive inoculations, commencing with the 
monkey and the guinea pig (the animals most susceptible to 
the disease), anes through cats, dogs, and rabbits back to 
the guinea pig and the monkey, the virulence of the virus 
becoming attenuated with each subject, until finally it not only 
becomes innocuous, but an agent absolutely preventive. In 
his laboratory of the Rue d’ Ulm M. Pasteur has pursued for 
three years his patient search after the mortal bacillus; around 
him are jars and bottles filled with microbes sufficient to | 
depopulate the European Continent; in the cellar below, con- | 
fined in iron cages, are the wretched beasts whose agony will 
add a new triumph to the treasures of science. There death 
is everywhere. A needle’s point dipped into one of those 
pretty crystal vials would make more ravages than the ex- 
plosion of a bombshell. It is the quintessence of death, and 
the thousandth part of a drop would kill more surely than the 
curare of Ceylon or the fangs of a cobra. And yet M. Pasteur 
will suck up through a glass tube those terrible poisons to 
inoculate with them dogs and cats who die from their effects 
a few hours afterward. ; 

No doubt it is all very cruel, in the abstract, thus to torture 
and destroy the poor dumb beasts, but, in this instance 
certainly, the end justifies the means. Rabies is vanquished, 
at least so far that M. Pasteur has succeeded in rendering 
animals refractory to rabies, whatever be its nature or its 
mode of inoculation, and there are dogs in that laboyatory of 
the Rue d’ Ulm which by trepanation and by venous injection 
have received the virus, and yet, after twenty different inocu- 
lations, remain, at the end of three years, perfectly healthy. 
All this M. Pasteur set forth in his original communication to 
the Institute, and on every point the commission has cor- 
roborated his statements. The oo made were numer- 
ous and exhaustive; whenever there happened to be among 
the ‘‘subjects” an animal affected ‘‘with street rabies,” that is 
which had gone mad naturally, he was allowed to bite two 
dogs, one vaccinated, the other non-vaccinated, and in every 
instance—there were twenty-three in all—the first never ex- 
hibited a single sympton of hydrophobia, while the second in- 
variably succumbed. One point is then definitely established , 
the vaccinated individual is refractory to rabies, and this point | 
alone is of immense importance, but there are two others still 
in suspense, without which its practical results must be null: 
(1) Does or does not ,his inoculation impair the health of the 
— (2) Can an unvaccinated individual who has been 

itten be cured by the methods indicated by M. Pasteur? This, 
after all, is the capital question; it is not possible to pre-vac- 
cinate everybody against hydrophobia, and, as M. Bouley 
observes, the discovery, although scientifically interesting, is 
of no practical utility, unless ‘‘after the bite is received the 
preventive action of inoculation with attenuated virus be 
—— to annul the action of the virus inoculated by the 

ite.” 

The Commission does not consider that it is yet competent 
to pronounce on this question, but ‘‘will continue its labors.” 
Meanwhile, however, the Professor is not idle; he argues that 
as there is no instance on record of spontaneous rabies in the | 
human being, that it is always the result of an accident by 
which the virus is introduced into the organism, where it is 
developed after a period of incubation varying from twenty- 
five days to a twelvemonth; therefore, in order to put an end 
to the communication of the terrible disease it will simply be 

make obligatory the ‘‘pastorization” of all the 


More still, 1 am assured that at the proper 





er = = 
= in ce, just as the vaccination of every infant is made 
ob eatery. 

moment M. Pasteur will make known the results of an opera- 


tion performed one year ago on a subject of the human 
species. Thisis the story: One day in April, 1883, a stranger 
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like the majority of my contemporaries, an ignoramus in scien- 
tific matters, I am interested in your discoveries in the invisi- 
ble world, and to speak only of the most recent, so soon as I 
learned that you had discovered the microbe of rabies—” 
“That is not precisely exact,” replied the Professor; ‘‘I be- 
lieve that it exists, but by its infinite littleness it has so far 
evaded the investigation of our instruments.” ‘That belief is 
quite sufficient,” pursued Mr. X., ‘‘the conviction of men like 
yourself that a thing is, renders ocular evidence compara- 
tively unnecessary. The position assigned by Leverrier to 
Neptune was accepted as such by astronomers long before any 
one had really seen that planet. So now, as you have stated 
in your memorial to the Academy that rabies develops itself 
in the encephalon, that it there accomplishes its fatal evolu- 
tion, enabling you to predict the exact minute when its victim 
must die, I believe such to be the action, as I believe 
also your theory that by a methodical cultivation of 
this invisible germ you can so moderate its virulence 
by a species of acclimation as to neutralize its mor- 
bific effect. Am I right in this definition of the 
results of your labors?” M. Pasteur bowing assent, his visitor 
continued: ‘*Your marvelous discovery demands its decisive 
consecration; you have cured rabbits, guinea pigs, dogs and 
monkeys, but you have not yet experimented on a human 
sub ect, because neither you nor it will accept the responsi- 
bility of such an ordeal. You need a subject and 1 have come 
to oifer myself. Do not protest; do not suppose that 1 am 
actuated by any foolish sentiment of self-sacrifice; the case is 
simply this: One week ago I was bitten by amad dog. Im- 

oclechiy cauterized by an apothecary of the Boulevard de la 


convinced that I shall die of hydrophobia within a given time. 
There is no doubt about the dog’s condition; here are all the 
documents to prove that he was a genuine mad dog in the last 
stage of the disease. I have no hopesave in you. Will you 
or will you not, before the manifestation of the first symp- 
toms, try upon me that vaccine which you pretend has, dur- 
ing three years, preserved or cured the twenty-three dogs 
which you keep in your laboratory?” ‘“‘I certainly will not!” 
was M. Pasteur’s answer. ‘Very well, then,” said the other, 
“so be it; you refuse to save a fellow creature; you decline to 
prove the truth of your doctrines, based, you claim, on ten 
years of uninterrupted success. Here is a bottle of strychnine 
which will save me from the atrocious agonies of hydropho- 
bia; in three minutes I shall be a dead man; and here isa 
paper on which are inscribed my last wishes and a formal 
declaration that I have committed suicide after the categor- 
ical retusal of the great Pasteur, author of the remedy for 
hydrophobia, tosave me. Good morning, M. Pasteur!” “Stop! 
I will accept the ordeal!” exclaimed the savant, ‘‘on one con- 
dition: during a twelve-month absolute secrecy concerning 
our interview!” This condition was accepted. During a 
twelve-month M. Pasteur inoculated his human subject with 
To all that subject has 
remained refractory. The period of incubation has passed, 
manifest itself. With the man as with the dog this terrific 
malady, to which 200 Frenchmen succumb annually, has 
therefore, it seems, become a mere plaything in the hands of 
science.—Correspondence N. Y. Times. 


LLANGOLLEN SHEEPDOG TRIALS. 


‘es trials took place on Saturday, Aug. 16, on the Lland- 

ayn Farm, Llangollen, in the presence of a large and 
fashionable gathering. The large number of entries in the 
open stakes necessitated the dogs being divided, the trials 
taking place simultaneously in two fields, and the best four 
dogs in each field being chosen to try conclusions in a final trial 
in the one field. The proceedings commenced with the Local 
Stakes, for which there were six competitors, previous win- 
ners for this stake being excluded. Ten minutes were allowed 
this year instead of twenty, as last year. All the dogs worked 
well, but none succeeded in the task of penning, and the prizes 
were divided as follows: Mr. Donald McDonald’s black and 
tan bitch Lark, first; Mr. Donald McDonald’s black and tan 
dog Murrey, second; Mr. Thomas Griffith’s black and tan dog 
Ned, third. 

The attraction of the day, of course, was the Cambrian 
Stakes, open to the world, for which there were twenty-nine 
entries. Mr. Pattinson’s Nell failed to pen her sheep in the 
time allowed. Mr. Williams’s Handy, after some trouble, 
succeeded in penning in the allotted time, and the perform- 
ance was applauded. Mr. Robson’s Maudy brought her sheep 
to the pen in good time, but they were joined by a “‘stranger,” 
and, atter some trouble, she succeeded in penning all but 
the interloper. Toss, belonging to Mr. Edwards, Cerrig-y- 
druidion, Corwen, worked well, but his sheep were very wild, 
and he failed to penthem. Mr. John Jones’s Handy brought 
her sheep down to the pen in eight and a half minutes, and, 
amid loud applause, succeeded in getting them inside the pen. 
Mr. Ewart’s Tyne brought his sheep down in good time, and 
succeeded in penning two; but they broke out, and _he failed 
to get his three sheepin at all. Mr. Rowland’s Jenny was 
fortunate in having some quiet sheep, and, after bringing 
them through the obstacles, succeeded in getting them 
inside the pen in nine minutes. Mr, Thomas Jones’s Bob 
failed to pen, and Mr. John Jones’s, Llangollen, Eora penned 
hers in one minute under the stipulated time. Mr. John Rob- 
son’s Fly failed in the final attempt of penning, and Mr. A. 
Thomas’s Carlo shared the same fate. Jet, belonging to Mr. Jas. 
Freme, penned in seven and a half minutes; but Mr. Max- 
well’s Ned, although he started well, failed to pen. Mr. 
Huck’s Fly, from Westmoreland, and a well-known winner, 
was troubled with some wild sheep, and she failed to pen. 
Mr. Davies’s Handy foilowed suit, and Toss, belongmg to Mr. 
on Deepclough, Caton, Lancaster, penned in fairly good 
time. Mr. Evans’s Handy failed to pen, and Corby, the 
property of Mr. Huck, followed suit. Mr. Lloyd’s Jango 
penned in nine minutes, and Mr. Maxwell’s Brandy, who 
showed some excellent work, failed in the final task; Salt also 
failed, as did Jerry, the property of Mr. D. W. Roberts, 
Maesgwfn, Bryncglwys, Corwen. Mr. Huck’s Lady got two 
of her sheep inside the but they broke out, and time was 
called before she could pen. Mr. Waddell’s Meg succeeded, 
after some splendid work, in penning in seven minutes. Mr. 
Ewart’s —— f pogee in ten minutes; and Mr. Roberts’s Fan, 
who was worked by a boy, succeeded, after some stiffish work, 
in penning in nine minutes. The judges then selected the fol- 
lowing eight dogs to compete for the prizes as follows: Mr. 
John Jones’s Handy, Mr. Rowland’s Jamie, Mr. J. Jones’s 
Eora, Mr. James Freme’s Jet, Mr. Harding’s ‘Toss, Mr. Lloyd’s 
Dango, Mr. Waddell’s Meg and Mr. Ewart’s Maggie. Handy 

enned in nine minutes. Jamie penned his in eight minutes. 

ora had some wild sheep to work, and after penning two, 
and one getting in the crowd, succeeded in getting them to- 
— again, and penned them within the prescribed time. 

et worked capitally, and penned in eight minutes. Toss failed 
to pen, although he worked admirably. Jango penned in six 
and a half minutes; and Meg, in capital style, penned in five 
minutes and a half. Maggie failed ignominiously in her at- 
tempt, and the judges awarded the prizes as follows: 

First, Mr. W. Waddell’s, Waterloo Farm, Sealand, Chester, 
black and white bitch Meg, 4 years. 

Second, Mr. James Freme’s, Wepre Hall, Flint, black and 
white bitch Jet, 3 years. 

Equal third, Mr. John Jones’s Ddollechog, Cerrig-y-Druid- 
ion, black and tan bitch Handy, 4 years. 

Equal third, Mr. David Rowigndy's, Hendre Mawr, Llanuw- 
chllyn, black and tan bitch Jamy, 6 years. 

The dogs in the final round of this stake had to work nine 
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sheep, from two different flocks, three of which were marked, 
drive away six and pen the three marked ones. The silver 
cup, =_— by Spratt’s Patent for the best looking dog or bitch 
which competed in the trials, was awarded by the judges to 
Mr. Donald McDonald’s Lark. The second and third prizes, 
which were the gift of the society, were carried off by Fly, the 
property of Mr. John Robson, and Handy, belonging to Mr. 
ohn Evans. 

At the conclusion of the trials the prizes were distributed to 
the successful competitors by Sir Theodore Martin, who ad- 
dressed the shepherds in English, and afterwards called upon 
the vice-president to speak to the competitors in Welsh. — 
Best was complimented upon the successful proceedings of the 
day, and after cheers had been given for Sir Theodore and 
Lady Martin, the gathering separated.—London Field. 


SOLOMON IN THE SHADE.—When Solomon was asked 
to decide which of two women a child belonged to, he called 
for his sword and proposed to cut the child in two, and give a 
half to each; the real mother went into hysterics, and Solomon 
decided in her favor. But at the Mixed Court on Friday morn- 
ing, an actual division was made, and Solomon’s judgment 

ut in the shade. The chattel in dispute was a black dog, with 
iis tail clipped bare except at the extremity, which still re- 
tained some long hair. The dog was quite unconcerned, and 
went snuffing around the arena and under the court table at 
the magistrate’s feet, or wherever his tether would allow him 
to extend his explorations. The claimants for the dog were a 
butcher and a washerman. The butcher’s assistant held a 
string in his hand, with the dog at the end of it. The washer- 
man held a basket in his hand containing hair which he had 
clipped from the dog’s tail, and which he produced in proof 
of ownership. Mr. Howes, inspector of markets, stated that he 
had known the butcher for many years, and he had seen the 
dog at his place; and he believed that the dog belonged to the 
butcher. It was also stated by the police that an experiment 
had been tried at Hongkow police station; the washerman 
called on the dog, but the dog would not follow him; but when 
the butcher called, the dog heard his master’s voice and knew 
the sound thereof. As a-last resort to prove that the dog 
loved him and belonged to him, the washerman pulled off his 
jacket and showed a plaster stuck between his shoulder 
blades, saying that the dog had bit him there. The magis- 
trate decided in the washerman’s favor, so far that he was 
allowed to keep the basketful of hair, and the butcher was 
allowed to take the rest of the dog.—Celestial Empire, of 
Shanghai, July 18. 


SHOW UP THE BEAGLES.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
wish to call the attention of all lovers of beagles, especially 
those of the Beagle Club, to the importance of making a grand 
display of our favorite hound at the Philadelphia Kennel Club 
bench show in September, for if beagles are to be made a 
success at bench shows in the future, now is the time to begin 
the good work. Never before have such liberal prizes and 
proper classes been offered as at this show. Now is the 
time for owners and exhibitors of beagles to show how they 
appreciate what the Philadelphia Kennel Club bas done by 
considering the claim of the Beagle Club in giving the classes 
asked for, by entering all the hounds they can and by so doing 
encourage other kennel clubs and bench saow managers to also 
consider their claim. Heretofore the objections were: not proper 
classes, not enough prizes and no standard; now all that is 
changed. There are now proper classes and prizes, and a 
standard under which the beagles will be judged, so that those 
who had anexcuse before for not exhibiting, have none at 
er perg Let us all do what we can for the success of the beagle 

oth at bench shows and in the field. It all depends upon us 
what the result is. I hope we won’t be governed by any selfish 
ends, and I also hope and ask all who can arrange to do so, to 
meet here during the show, as it is very much to our interest 
that all lovers of our little hound should be acquainted and 
work in harmony. I hope to seea grand display of beagles 
with their owners here.—W. H. ASHBURNER. 


ROBINS ISLAND FIELD TRIALS.—Brooklyn, Aug. 29.— 
I have just returned from a week at Robins Island. A most 
delighttul time. The birds have done well; never before have 
I seen so many there. We have been obliged to plant double 
the amount of feed for them. Formerly the birds used to con- 

regate, you know, on the east end; now they are all over. 

his has been brought about by our placing protecting sheds 
for feed, and also the water boxes near by, and also to the 
planting of wheat and buckwheat inso many places. The 
prospect is very favorable for a delightful time at our field 
trials this fall. The Robins Island Club’s Third Annual Field 
Trials, open to members only, will be held in November, A. T. 
Plummer, Secretary. We will probably have as usual, All- 
Aged Stake, Brace Stake and Derby. I think our trials will 
come off in early part of the month.—S. F. 8. 








LILLIBULERO’S NOTE last week on dogs in the water 
has an illustration in an occurrence just reported from Con- 
necticut: William E. McBryan and a friend were fishing in the 
Housatonic River, near Squantuck, having a large dog with 
them. In some way the boat upset, and they were precipi- 
tated into the water. The friend succeeded in getting ashore; 
but whenever McBryan would lift his head above water the 
dog would pounce upon him and keep him down, evidently 
thinking it was all play. McBryan was drowned. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB.—Flatbush, Sept. 1, 
1884.—All members are cordially requested to attend the 

uarterly and governors’ meeting to be held at Delmonico’s, 
Fifth avenue, corner a street, New York city, 
Tuesday, Sept. 9, at 8:15 P. M. It is most important thata 
good attendance should mark this first autumn meeting, as 
work of vital importance concerning the trials must be dis- 
posed of at an early date.—W. A. CosTER, Sec. and Treas. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION.—Messrs. E. S. 
Porter, Secretary, and G. E. Osborn, Assistant Manager, will 
represent the New Haven Kennel Club at the Philadelphia 
convention.—G. E. OSBORNE (New Haven). 


WE ARE requested to state that Mr. J. H. Phelan, of Jer- 
sey City, resigned from the Knickerbocker Kennel Club shortly 
after the New York show, and withdrew his pointers, Lady 
Bang, Lady Gleam and Ruby. 


DENVER is having a bench show in connection with the 
exposition. 
KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
—— of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
iculars of each animal: 
1. Color. 
2. Breed. 
3. Sex. 


6. Name and residence of owner, 
_ buyer or seller. 
7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 


4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
GS See instructions at head of this column. 
Grim. By the Chequasset Kennel, Lancaster, Mass., for brindle, 
with white markings, smooth-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped Nov. 
28, 1888 (Otto—Brenner), 
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Spot. By Mr. Truman Johnson, Windham, N.Y., for liver and white 
cocker §| - dog, whelped March 17, 1884, by Chance out of Flora 
T. (A. K.R. 1108), 
: dame Girl. By Mr. A. D. Wilbur, Catskill, N. Y., for liver and 
white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped March 17, 1884, by Rushforth’s 
Chance out of his Flora IT. (A.K.R. 1108). 
BRED. 


(e See instructions at head of this column. 

Grouse—Othello. Mr. J. W Umberhine’s (St. Louis, Mo.) Gordon 
setter bitch Grouse to Mr. Harry Malcolm’s Othello (Malcolm—June). 

Silk—Othello. Mr. Harry Malcolm’s (Baltimore. Md.) Gordon set- 
ter bitch Silk (Malcolm - Dream IV.) to his Othello (Malcolm—.June). 

Crook—Pashing Monarch. Dr. Henry F. Aten’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
English setter bitch Crook (A.K.R. 281) to Mr. J. C. Higgins’s Dashing 
Monarch, Aug. 16. 

Theon—Hermit. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) St. 
Bernard bitch Theon (A.K.R. 94) to their Hermit (A.K.R. 23), Aug. 15. 

Alma—Hermit. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) St. 
Bernard bitch Alma (A.K.R. 27) to their Hermit (A.K.R. 23), Aug. 17. 

Toodles—Treasure. Mr. George W. Dixon’s (Worcester. Mass.) 
pug bitch Toodles to the Chequasset Kennel’s Treasure (A.K.R. 472), 
Aug. 5. 

Ne n—Hermit. The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) St. 
Bernard bitch Nun (A.K.R. 24) to their Hermit (A.K.R. 23), Aug. 7. 

Brunhild— Mentor IJ, The Chequasset Kennel’s (Lancaster, Mass.) 
St. Bernard bitch Brunbild (A.K.R. 28) to their Mentor IT. (Mentor— 
The Nun), Aug. 12. 7 : 

Ruby S —Glencho. Mr. C. R. ones (Troy, N. Y ) red Irish setter 
bitch Ruby 8. (A.K.R. 512) to Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho, Aug. 28. 

Petrel I1.—Don Juan. Mr. E. 1. Martin’s Petrel IIL. (Pride of the 
Border—Old Petrel) to his Don Juan. Aug. 25. . 

Colleen Bawn—Glencho. Mr. C R. Squire’s (Troy, N. Y.) red Irish 
setter bitch Colleen Bawn (A.K.R. 507) to Mr. W. H. Pierce’s Glencho, 


Aug. 29. 
WHELPS. 

(le See instructions at head of this column. 

Ruby Chispa. Mr. Edward 8S. Payson’s (Boston, Mass.) Chesapeake 
Bay bitch Ruby Chispa (A.K.R. 147), Aug. 25, seven (five dogs), by 
Dr. N. Green’s Royal (Rake—Rose). 

SALES. 

pe See instructions at head of this column. 

Chance—Flora II. (A.K.R. 1108) whelps. Cocker spaniels, whelped 
March 17, 1884, by Mr. A. D, Wiibur, Catskill, N. Y., a liver and white 
dog and orange bitch to Mr. Theo. A. Cole, Catskill, N. Y.: a liver, 
with white on breast, dog to Mr. Geo. H. Brandow, Windham, N. Y.; 
a liver and white ticked dog to Mr. Truman Johnson, Windham, N. 
Y., and an orange and white bitch to Mr. Henry Lazecte, Catskill, 
Ki. ¥ 


Men Have no Riaut to expose their families to the risk of being 
thrown helpless on the world, when they can prevent it at small cost 
by taking a policy in the Travelers, of Hartford. Conn.—<Adv, 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


TIP-TOP SHOOTING. 


WV ILWAUKEE, Aug. 27. h 
4 Western Rifle Association took place to-day in the contest for 











the long-range trophy, at the Western Union Junction range. The 


morning broke cool and cloudy, yet the wind was firm and steady, and 
the atmospheric conditions were of a favorable nature for fine results 
at the long ranges. The attendance at the morning contest over the 
800-yard range attracted only a light attendance of spectators, but as 
the shooting progressed the spectators increased in numbers, as the 
report gained currency that the contesting teams were close together. 
Among the riflemen the best of —- prevailed, and the Ameri- 
can team system was sbown at its best. The Minneapoiis and Mil- 
waukee clubs shot more steadily than the other teams and succeeded 
in rolling up totals at each range that will stand as a record, not only 
in this country, but in Europe, of some of the finest scores ever ac- 
complished in an association contest. Cale Maudlin, of Minneapolis, 
led the marksmen of the several teams with the remarkable score of 
223 out of a possible 225 at three long ranges, and H. P. Yale, of the 
Milwaukee team, ranked second with a total of 218 out of a possible 
225, a fine effort. At 800yds., J. W. Ormsby, of the Milwaukee team, 
scored a bullseye at the wrong target. which was counted a miss 
under the Creedmoor rules, and at 1,000yds., C. W. Weeks, of Min- 
neapolis, scored a miss, having made an inner on the wrong target. 
Following are the scores at S00yds: 
Minneapolis Team. Wapello Team. 
Cale Maudlin. .555555555555555—75 EE W Tatlock. .555555555354453—69 
JS Dexter.... .555455555555555—74 G W Hayden...535555545555555—73 
CW Weeks... .555545555555555—74 DS Cole....... 555545555555555—74 
C M Skinner. . .355555555555555—73 J J Ambler... .054534545534553—60 
L W Gibbs. ....555555535555455—72 T J Umphreys.555353445555555 — 69 
AF Elliott..... 545555554545454—70 N F Stephens.. .555455555555045—73 
438 418 
Chicago Team. 









Milwaukee Team. 





E Fielding..... 555555555555555—75 JB Hobbs..... 455555555555555—7. 

H P Yale .....554555555355555 - 73 J A Shaffer... .554555555555555 —7'4 
JC Welles. ... .554555555555554—74  D B Freeman. .555555453555554—72 
HT Drake ...454554555555555—78 SM Tyrrell ...355554555554454—69 


John Johnston.554554555555544—71 A K Ordway... .554555445344455—67 
J W Ormsby. . .505555555445555—68 W H Chen’eth .403455545535355— 61 


482 407 
Following are the scores at 900yds. : 
Minneapolis Team. 

Cale Maudlin. ..555565555555555—75 J A Shaffer ...545545555455555—72 

C M Skinner... .545555555545455—72 S M Tyrrell... .345555554555555—71 

JS Dexter..... 555555454445553 -69 A K Ordway. ..4555383555555555—70 

A F Elliott..... 415544555435555—68 D B Freeman. .3853554554442435 — 62 
CW Weeks... .5414554554545554—-68 JB ‘ : 

L W Gibbs..... 505545455455355—65 W Chenoweth. .354553500433444—52 

417 395 

Wapello Team. 


Chicago Team. 


Milwaukee Team. 


J W Ormsby. .555555555555555—75 T J Umphreys.454554545540345—63 
BP Yale... ...< 55555455555!,555 - 74. N E Stephens. .555545555535554—71 
HT Drake..... 455555555554555—78 G W Hayden.. .555545454545334—66 
JC Welles..... 445555444555545—69 E W Tatlock. ..455544543555555—69 


W Fielding..... 53555554! 553445—68 DS Cole........455555555555555—74 
J Johnston ... .254555554544555—68 cate 
-— 343 

427 
At 1,000yds the scores were as folllows: 


Minneapolis Tear. Wapello Team 


Cale Maudlin. .545455555555555—73 J Abler........ 535455554044255—61 
JS Dexter..... 535544555455455—69 T Umphreys. ..555234544455553—64 
C© Skinner ..... 315535355555555—68 N Stevens...... 553350003345355 —49 
L W Gibbs... ...445555355454545—68 G Hayden......454553555555345—68 
CW Weeks ...555545554550555--68 EE W Tatlock. ..550558555543454—63 
A FElhot...... 553545435334454—63° DS Cole....... 454555444555540—64 

WONGN go i aver cei cdnteoed 409 369 


Milwaukee Team. Chicago Team. 

H P Vale... 554555445535555—71 S M Tyrrell... .455543544555555—69 
J W Ormsby... .553553555544545—70 JB Hobbs...... 333555554544550—61 
HT Drake..... 445555355555534—70 A K Ordway. ..4535545341355324—60 
E Fielding..... 534555535555455--69 D Freeman. ...545535433454234—60 
Jobn Jonhston .355555555434543—66 J A Schaeffer..304555444554505—57 
JC Welles..... 304445335455335—58 W Chenoweth. .555555352234000—49 


MESS Be: Dapesccsneaeeaci 404 356 


The summary stood: 
Minneapolis Team. 
800y ds. — ee Totals. 
é 





Cale Maudlin 7 223 
PREMIO sr xccw seavewenccs mane 69 69 212 
IR, on Wosicoathaecuade waves 68 68 210 
I Sc atints cae acaducacces 72 68 213 
Be IR oan c¥eswee «kcaiessaccs a 65 68 205 
PAE MR sid. s sin inks cn sce e sees acces 7 68 63 201 

438 417 409 1264 

Milwaukee Team. 

NRE ss ona F cccdcee- to aneoden % 68 69 212 
tk eee rae 73 74 z 218 
ier NOI a Eo. cut oes inaovcwaeses 73 69 58 200 
WU NONR yhc s i Sarcees. 6s OE eee 72 73 70 215 
SOUT MMMM 2.5 55 vacedne ss yaacen 71 68 66 205 
J W Ormsby...... geccsssaesce eyes 58 5 70 213 

432 427 404 1263 


I vee,.0 co waccreschatece 69 69 201 
eI oi p:icécnccvecuanqaenves 73 66 68 207 
REO a cetcecs scons snsneedevase 74 74 64 212 
I a b6cx< donceneuneady seca 60 61 121 
NS iscvs 4 cuenuenvarstvKe 69 63 64 196 
MMII Ss a6.c saivccseceuencoxuwas 73 “1 49 193 

418 343 360 1196 

Chicago Team, 

WEIR cn cedcureccvediduaccaosas 74 68 61 208 
EE 6c nkavets :saedavecnss 7 7 57 203 
By ID ie 0.6 cies cvs csaeuenecens 72 62 60 194 
Pee OE aceccceciens cccodvedesnas 59 71 69 199 
PE adn icdeckes o, bevcusveen 67 7 60 197 
WEF CROMOWOUE, isc icccsssscaccese 61 52 49 162 

407 395 356 1158 


which show the shooting up in a strong light. 
(Asterisks denote old style target, highest possible 180): 


The big event of the meeting of the 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





The statistician of the meeting made a few comparative averages 
The figures are 


Average per man, Minneapolis Team ............ 2.2.22. -+eeee- 210.66 
Average per man, Milwaukee Team............. ....ceceee eeeee 210.50 
Average per man, winning American Team, 1874*............... 161,33 
Average per man, winning American Team, 1875*............... 176.13 
Average per man, great Centennial Team..........  ... ......-- 195.37 
Average per man, at Dollymount, Ireland, 1876.................. 194.16 


Average per man in winning team at Creedmoor, 1877........... 208.36 
Average per man in International, at Toronto................... 160.50 
Average per man, for Centennial trophy, 1878...... ............. 207.50 


At the annual business meeting of the Western Rifle Association 
in the evening, ths following officers were elected: President, John 


Johnston; vice-president, A. F. Elliott; secretary and treasurer, W. 


H. Chenoweth; directors, S. M. Tyrrell, Chicago; W. H, Tatlock. Wa- 
ello, Ia.; C. M. Skinner, Minneapolis; H. T. Drake, Milwaukee; M. 
1, Burns, Eau Claire; Dr. A. A. Amos, Racine. 

Secretary Chenoweth, of Chicago, is entitled to the highest praise 
for his untiring efforts in behalf of the Western Rifle Association. He 
1s undoubtedly one of the hardest working officers in the association, 
and the success of the present tournament, as well as the organization 
ot the Western Rifle Association three years ago nm Milwaukee, are 
due to his perseverance. 

S. 5. Smith, of Mandan, D. T., was present at the tournament and 
apphed to the association for the admission of the Mandan Rifle Club, 
which he reports in a flourishing condition, The Mandan team will 
be represented in the next annual tournament at the Western Union 
Junction, and vow has an active membership of eighteen riflemen. 

Following the tournament the teams were banqueted at the St Paul 
House, at Western Union Junction, by John Jobnston, who responded 
with appropriatejremarks at the success of the three days’ tournament. 
He was followed by Cale Maudlin, W. H. Chenoweth, C. M. Skinner, 
J. A. Shaffer and others. 

The Minneapolis Rifle Club having won the long-range champion- 
ship badge three successive times, the trophy was officially awarded 
the victorious team at the banquet. 


BOSTON, Aug. 30.—There was a limited attendance of riflemen at 
the Walnut Hill Range on account of the vacation season. A num- 
ber of military marksmen were present, who devoted the afternoon 
to practice. Owing to a very tricky fishtail wind, poor scores were 
recorded, except in the German ring target match. Appended are the 
scores: 


PIG sade cnats 544445454443 H M Libby (mil)... .4845445024—35 
I C Erickson (mil). . .44443334341—36 C Gordon (mil)...... 0354432344 —33 
E Elkins (mil)....... 2335444353—36 § Jordan (mil)...... 4404423234—-30 


German Ring Target. 
20 12 


OR aa ccaannsiageescaquave 20 25 24 23 2 14 19 17 W—2l 
MEM ak cccenasxaxtdvannes 17 21 14 19 23 2% 2 WB 14 2-199 
Log 2 Ee omer 21 19 21 24 12 WW 2 19 2 15-194 





a PE ssck oviecxxemaveanass 21 21 16 15 138 21 21 18 238 2M—193 


SINS 5. oe pac acwmmescaecnon 13 20 12 22 19 17 24 W 19 2-193 
GEN ooo50 oadie'd a toaenaes 17 15 57 17 B 2 W Ww uw 15-189 
PRUNE cacassRrecdduawendse 11 16 21 2 18 2 16 21 2 17—183 


Decimal Target (Rest). 
8 


( 
5S Wilder... 10 10 10 8 10 10 10 8 10— 94 








W Smith eid cetevececen ee 21 «w. 8S Oe ws BS 
isisGaccanu>quccuuees 10 100 9 9 9 8 100 10 9 9 92 
i NUNS ci cncaigns acces ces 9 10 10 8 10 5 10 10 10 9— 91 
C CARNE ..cic. cccescccenle MSM $$ & € SH RS 
C Brown....... 6 10 10 10 10 10 10 7 7% 90 
R Emery 9 910 8 10 9 7 % 10—89 
NEE <3 si. oc siarckelvwxname 9 10 10 10 9 910 7 % G8 
Be ROGET... cccccccscteces 9 9 80 9 7 1 % 6 10— 8 
Pb vctcncckense-eawe 910 8 10 7 6 6 4 10 10— 88 
I hic deddoccaduonvntee 6 8 8 9 910 8 & 8 8—82 
EIEN ic de'scjekan saaeene ee 6 9 710 6 9 6 8 10 7-80 
PP Es ccccés seieecncends 9 8 8 10 910 9 5&5 6 9—80 


NEW YORK RIFLE CLUB.—Dunlap medal match, Creedmoor, 

Aug. 27. Conditions—7 shots off-hand at each range, 100, 200 and 
300yds. The following scores were made out of a possible 105: 
W Simpson (sp’t’g)...32 32 29—93 J W Mangan (sp’t’g)..32 28 28—88 
M Harrington (sp’t’g).31 31 29—91 Maj Shorkley (mil.)...32 31 24—88 
J Duane (mil.).... ...29 31 29—89 F C. Hamilton (sp’t’g).33 26 22-82 
J W Todd (sp’t’g). ....83 29 27-89 Duane, Acting Adjutant. 


LIGHT IN RIFLE SHOOTING.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
noticed in your paper of July 31, a letter from Abram Keach, relating 
some experiences which every rifleman has often had, and cause 
those who are not very observant to wonder at their seemingly unac- 
countable bad shots. One who would be a first-class shot, and 
especially at long ranges, say 500yds. and upward, must be a quick 
observer of all changes of light, atmosphere, direction and force of 
wind. I would recommend your correspondent to send to William 
Clowes & Sons, 13 Charing Cross, London, England, one shilling and 
sever. pence sterling and get by return mail the “Rifle Shot’s Manual 
of Target Shooting.’’ It is the best little book on the subject. The 
following is an extract: ‘‘Sometimes. when shooting, there are clouds 
constantly passing over the sun, or, if the sun is not visible, just dark- 
eping the scene and then lightening it up. Under such circumstances 
the rifleman has to be very wary indeed, or otherwise he will make 
very uncertain shooting. For instances, if the sun suddenly comes 
from behind a cloud and shines full upon the targets, or if a strong 
light is thrown upon the targets, while clouds obscure the firing 

int, and consequently the firer’s sights, if the aim or elevation 1s not 
owered about two degrees, the shot will be very likely to fly right 
over the top of the target; and in the same way, if the firing points 
and the signts are suddenly illumined by the rays of the sun ora 
more vivid light, while the targets remain in comparative obscurity, 
if the aim or elevation is not raised about two degrees, the result will 
be a low shot or a ricochet.” This should throw some light on 
Abram’s path to bullseye making.—RIFLEMAN (Canada, P. Q., 
Aug. 23). 

OTTAWA, Sept. 1.—The Dominion Rifle Association’s annual 
matches commence here to-day, at the Rideau Ritle Ranges. The 
— list is larger and moreattractive than usual. The grounds have 

een put in proper shape, and everything has _ been done which will 
tend to insure the success of the meeting. The ranges have been 
changed and the targets put back 100yds. Manitoba sends a good 
team of 19men. This year the Martini-Henri rifle will be used in the 
two matches of the Hamilton Powder Company and at the 500 and 
800yds. ranges of the extra series. The object of this is to give an 
opportunity to men to become better acquainted with this rifle, so as 
to make their name with it when they go to Wimbledon. Lord Lans- 
downe will be unable to attend. owing to his, engagements in connec- 
tion with the British Association in Montreal. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Aug. 30.—At the shoot of the Malden Gun 
Club, the various events resulted as follows: 

1. Ten-bird medal match—Snow and Edwards first, Dutton and Pratt 
second, Saunders and Scott third. 

2. ae ig pair doubles—Snow first, Saunders and Scott second, Dut- 
ton third. e 

3. Bird medal sweep—Snow first, Pratt second, Edwards third. 

4, Five birds—Saunders and Scott first, Edwards second. 

5. Five birds—Snow first, Saunders and Pratt second, Edwards and 
Scott third. 

sa blackbirds—Snow and Smith first, Scott second, Edwards 

third. 

7. Five blackbirds—Snow and Edwards first, Dutton and Saunders 
second, Smith third. 

8. Five blackbirds—Pratt first, Dutton second, Smith third. 

WALNUT HILL, Boston, Aug. 27.—The weekly bird shoot of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association took place at Walnut Hill to-day. In 
the team match, the Lowell team made a total of 49, and the other 
teams that entered, viz.: Massachusetts Rifle Association, first team, 
Chelsa Sportsman’s Clvb, Lynn Central Club, and Massachusetts 
Rifle Association, second team, ais that it was a forlorn a for 
them to equal this score, withdrew atter shooting the doubles. Scores 
in the,balance of the matches were as follows: 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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1. Five clay-birds, single trap—Snow and Stanton divided first, 
Field second, McCoy third. 
2. Five clay-birds, single trap—Stanton and Field divided first, 
Nichols second, McCoy third. 
an a clay-birds, five traps—Stanton first, Field second, McCoy 
ird. 
4. Five clay-birds, single trap-—Stanton and Field divided first, 
Tinker second, McCoy third. 
on a clay-birds, five traps--Nichols first, Stanton second, Bates 
ird. 
6. Five clay-birds, straight away—Snow first, Tinker and Tirrell 
divided second, Knowles and Law divided third, French fourth. 
7. Five clay-birds, five traps—Snew first, Stanton and French 
divided second, Field and Bates divided third, French fourth. 
Individual badge match, seven clay-birds from five traps, and three 
airs clay-birds, single birds 18yds rise, double birds 15yds rise—Mr. 
w first badge; Field, Nichols and French shot off ties for second 
medal, Mr, Field taking it; Stanton, Tucker, Tirrell and McCoy shot 
off ties for third medal, Mr. Stanton taking it. 
10. Five glass bails—Nichols first, Bates second, French third. 
11. Five clay-birds, single trap—French and Stanton divided first, 
Law and McCoy divided second, Snow third. 
12. Five glass balls—Bates and Knowles divided first, Nichols and 
McCoy divided second. 
13, Five glass balls—Snow and Bates divided first, Nichols second. 
14. Three pairs glass balls—Snow first, Knowles second. 
NEW JERSEY.—The tournament cf the New Jersey State Sport- 
mens’ Association will be held September 16, 17, 18 and 19. 'The Secre- 
tary’s address is J. Von Lengerke, No. 14 Murray street, New York. 


Canoeing. 


CaNnoetsts are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises, 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 


nications of interest. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested tosend to Fores AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signais, ete , of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to Forrest AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, raaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the sport. 











MEET REFLECTIONS. 


T is now three weeks since we pulled up pegs and left Delaney 
Point to the “smuggler” and the loon for another jifty weeks. 
We have had time to think it all over—the meet. What are the points 
that impressed themselves upon our minds’ The firstis that the 
thing as a whole was a great success, thanks to the forethought and 
hard work of the secretary before and during the camping days, to 
the untiring attention and good humor of the now ex commodore, 
and also the spirit of good fellowship and willingness to do each his 
share of the labor that existed among all the men. 

As it.turned out, the days of regatta lacked wind. This period of 
calm seems to be pretty regular in its visits, and lasts a little over 
halt the month of August, so we are informed, nearly every year. 
July, the first ten days of August and September rarely have a day of 
calm. Suggestion: Have regattas the first week next year, and a 
week of camp life, expeditions and cruises after the regatta. Then 
too those handsome fellows, who could not stay away from the hotel 
piazza of an evening to brighten up their fellow men in camp, will 
stay at home one week anyway, and perhaps get so in the way of it 
that the second week will also find them at the general camp-fire, 
or—if the Association increases as it has done, and makes it impos- 
sible to have a camp-fire on an equal scale—around the camp-fire of 
the local clubs. Let the fellows think this up during the year, and 
get up songs together and fun of all kinds, and spring it on us of an 
evening in °85,so no one will care to be away from camp of an 
evening. 

Squaw Point, too, another year will be more attractive—-in point of 
numbers only—than it was this year. Many of us have learned how 
easy of access it is and how pleasantly situated, and the natural re- 
sult will surely follow. 

Many of the fellows this year who had more time than some of us 
have taken extended cruises from the camp, and no deubt will be 
able to show us the ropes next year if we can secure more leeway too. 
Then, too, the meet being such a success this year, will naturally tend 
to gravitate canoeists in the St. Lawrence direction next season who 
did not sbow up this time. 

The experience gained at the regatta cannot fail to produce im- 
provements and more perfect system another year. Some few of the 
regatta rules should be slightly modified and then strictly enforced; 
such as the rules of entries, carrying signals, starts and right of way 
under sail, fouls, ete. This will be taken up laterin ForEsT AND 
SrrEAM and fuily discussed. The system of policing the courses in- 
stituted this year and carried out by the Brockville Club, is an admir- 
able one, and should be fully organized and arranged for before the 
opening of the races next year. A police boat being placed at each 
tlag buoy to note turns, etc., would insure more care in management 
of canoes in a race, a stricter regard to rules, and also avoid the dis- 
agreeable duty of one contestant lodging a protest against another 
on account of fouling, the police boat attending to this duty. The 
crossing the course by yachts, steamers, etc., could be avoided also 
by a thoroughly equipped patrol. 

It was definitely proved that the staiting line in the sailing races 
was too short to allow a perfectly fair and equal start to all. This can 
perfectly well be avoided by making the start from the first turn flag, 
as now arranged, where there is the full width of the bay to accom- 
modate the sailing fleet. A three-mile triangle for sailing, a mile on 
each side, would also be a great boon, and avoid crowding in races of 
many entries, but we feel a little timid about suggesting this as it 
means more engineering and winter work for some one. The pad- 
dling courses were perfect. If a mile __ straightaway, should 
be on the bill next year, and the mile-sided triangle were buoyed, two 
birds would again fall at one shot. Event XIi., 1884 programme, as 
originally published by the committee, provided for two races—A and 
B—with two first prizes and two second prizes. Protests were show- 
ered on the committee and the commodore that this was giving an 
immense advantage to the heavy board canoes over the regular class 
B, when sailed without ballast. The event was therefore divided into 
three classes, the heavy boards by themselves and another prize added. 
What was the result? A Pearl canoe entered this race, sailed over 
the course in 55m., and took ten points on the record and a first prize, 
one other canoe finishing in the same race. This time was nearly 
double that occupied by the winning B canoe, and slower than even 
the third canoe in Class A. The winning canoe was sixth on the 
record. Without this class it would have been—where? 

A word about this same record. After the paddling race it became 
evident that Mr. Johnson with his three canoes, his good physical 
condition and paddling training, could not be beaten in any paddling 
event. What inducément was there for any one else to enter? No 
one cares to be continually beaten. The average prize was the in- 
ducement, and moreover it induced the man who looked for second 
| wa to prevail on all the paddlers he could to enter so as to increase 

1s points. Had there been no such prize and record of average it is 
extremely doubtful whether any one would have entered in the four 
paddling races in which Johnson took part and won first prize. Next 
time it would be weil to include the upset race in the average record. 
It is also an open question yet whether it would be better or not 
to have the pumber of poifts the winner earns the same as the 
number of canoes finishing, and not 10. Trial in clubs, etc., will have 
to settle this. It certainly has been proven that the record is a zood 
thing and needs but a few details perfected to make ita feature of all 
A.C. A. regattas. This, with the rule that a man uses one canoe in 
all races he enters, will go far toward perfecting the best me 
cruising canoe, which is practically renee in any race by the 
existing rules. The rules are good and should not be changed. 

The double and single-blade paddle is still an open question after 
noting Weller’s performance with his single, coming out ahead on the 
record even if the first prizes were not won by him. No one will deny 
that, as the rules stand, the open Peterboro canoes far ahead of the 
decked canoe in point of speed under paddle. The time in these races 
may appear slow to some. Let any one who thinks so try to beat it 
over a measured mile. Timeis not an important item in canoe racing; 
but it has been carefully taken this year for the p' of instituting 
standards over accurately measured courses. The time for the three- 
mile race is excellent. 

If the one-canoe rule goes into effect, the question of best paddler 
can be decided by having an official race, in which any man will be 
allowed to use any canoe he can get, or two or more cances of similar 
build can be drawn for by lot. This race, if not official, could be 
arranged for anyway. The extra Rushton decked canoe paddling 
races this year were successes and brought out good entries. 

An error crept into the table published last week of Event VIL, 
limit of beam 27in. Zulu is put down as 26. Thisisa mustake. B 
means of a wider brace she was sprung out to 27in., a perfectly legiti- 
mate operation. 

Why were there but four entries in Event III., two in Event V. 
(usually one of the most popular features, tandem), four in Event 
V1I., and three in Event VIII.? Simply because the result wasa fore- 
gone conclusion. Event I. had eight entries simply because the result 
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was somewhat in doubt. Event IX. had six entries, as the second 
lace was conteste.| for. The extra races, though started with very 

Fistle notice and only a portion of the camp knowing of them, had 

seven and five entries. : 

The B canoes are evidently the favorites, nineteen finishing in one 
race to eight in Class A. The popular sizes are ranged between 14 and 
15ft. in length and 30 to 31%in.in beam. The Ellard is probably as 
graceful a model as any and has excellent — all through. The 
balance lug sail was the favorite, though there were two boats with 
the Stoddard sail which brought its good points out in strong relief 
by carrying off a first prize each, and taking excellent positions in 
races not won. The Albany cross between the lug and the lateen also 
had many supporters and certainly is anexcellentsail. Lateens pure 
and sim Se were in the background with the exception of that belong- 
ing to Girofie, which demanded attention by its size and cherubic 
peak. Glick won Event X. with lateen sails, by pointing up better 
than any of its rivals in a very light breeze. 

The Jap, undoubtedly the fastest canoe, in moderate weather, at 
the meet was ruled out of Event IV. for being over the limit. West 
sawed a piece of his stem-post off above water line, and thus brought 
the dimensions within bounds. A ruleisarule and should be ob- 
served to the letter. If we will build overhang we must suffer for it. 

The Hurry-Scurry race (Canadian) proved a very interesting and 
comical event, and will no doubt be on the bill another year. No 
land and water rece was tried this year, and unfortunately for many 
the sailing and paddling race had to be abandoned for lack of wind 
and time, If it had come off. the three canoes with records in the 
twenties, Snake, Helena and Dot, would each have stood excellent 
chances of beating Hillcrest’s record of thirty. 

Where were the Pearls? We have all been taught that in sailing 
they cannot be beaten—for look at the beam, the ballast they carry, 
and the spread of sail. It would be unjust to their owners to say 
they were not sailed well. They were manned by old-timers, and 
have certainly more moderu improvements than the majority of 
other canoes. Was there not wind enough for them? Surely, for in 
New York Bay it has been shown over and over again that smooth 
water and light winds are most favorable to the type. The Tramp 
won the challenge cup under these conditions, and was woefully 
beaten in a strong northwester with a good tumble to the water. The 
Queen Mab experienced a like fate, also the transient Ripple to some 
extent. The Pearls as river crisers and paddlers certainly are not 
successes Wherein then does lie their good points if the ligh’er 
boats beat them under sail alike in light and heavy winds? Where? 
The only heavy canoe yet built which has given promise of great 
things is the Guenn, and she has not yet been oe, rigged to give 
her atest, The tendency of the majority can safely be stated to be 
in the direction of a canoe of the lighter B class, built to sail without 
lead ballast, and provided with some kind of a convenient folding 
hoard, and, may we add, the Stoddard drop rudder. 

Was there a canoe at the meet that had attended all four A. C. A. 
meets? We think not one. Several there were that have been at 
three. Did any of our readers who were on Delaney Point see the 
eanoe Orford? If so, did you know that this same canoe was Farn- 
ham’s famous Allegro, in which he cruised along the Labrador coast, 
and before that cruise even had the honor of being Mr. Alden’s 
Shadow, and the original of that aame? Shadow No. 2 (launched and 
sailed before Shadow No. 1) is owned by Mr. Chase, and goes by the 
name of Bubble. Many have heard of her. She was not at the meet. 
Oh, no. Dot was Shadow No. 3, also in the water before her elder sis- 
ter, and at the ’84 meet with sails and hull the same as in ‘82 and ’83— 
Lake George and Stony Lake, and still feared—a litue. 

With the experience of "54, a one-canoe rule, a programme of races 
published not latter than Jan. 1, and the fixing of Delaney Point as 
the place of meeting, the °85 meet should far surpasss any former one 
in interest and excellence, number of entries to the various events 


and grace of performances—and it will. Think it over. 


THE CANOES OF 1884. 


T isa most gratifying feature of each yearly meet to those who are 
really interested in canoeing, to notice each year the improve- 
ments plainly visible in the model, build and equipment of the canoes 
present, and at no previous meet was there so marked an improve- 
ment visible as at the last. 

Several attempts to ascertain the exact number of canoeists and 
canoes present failed, but a fair estimate of the latter would prob- 
ably be 200 canoes on the islund at various times during the two weeks 
of the meet. The amount of money that this fleet, with tents and 
equipments, represented, was not far from $20,000, in fact more if 
anything. The stroller along the north and east shores early in the 
morning might inspect at leisure the finest pleasure fleet of very 
small boats ever brought together, and certainly much of value might 
be gained by a careful examination. 

Most prominent of course were the lapstreaks, by far the best 
method yet devised for a light boat. Of these the most numerous 
were of the somewhat peculiar build originated by Mr. Rushton, and 
made a specialty by him, the collection including some 6 or 8 distinet 
models of various dimensions, These boats are handsome in finish 
and certainly bave proved themselves very strong and durable, but 
we cannot consider them equal, for strength and lightness combined, 
to the usual build of lapstreak with rivetted joints and fewer ribs. Of 
the latter the Everson canoes are good specimens of strong and sub- 
stantial, yet light work, as far as the hulls are concerned, though the 
deck arrangements are not what they might be, aud there is yet much 
room for improvement in fittings and detail. Hull and planking show 
excellent work, but marred by cheap strips of walnut instead of ma 
hogany in beading and on deck, and an absence of the mahogany 
wale usually found in the best canoes, that is not compensated for by 
a superabundance of nickle plate. In fittings these canoes still have 
the old hatches fore and aft on deck, to make room for which, the 
mast tubes are both placed so far inboard that the amount of sail now 
considered necessary can only be had by using a jib. The steering 
gear, as in fact in the Rushton canoes is still capable of much im- 
provement, while the rudder and yoke furrish with the Shadow 
canoes is awkward and clumsy in the extreme. The straight keel and 
heel to sternpost are also out of date, and might well be altered. 
There is so much really good work in the essential parts of these 
canoes, that it is great pity that the details are not up to the same 
standard. Canoeing has changed radically since the first Shadow ap- 
peared, and canoes to keep up with the sport must change too. Some 
of the boats turned out this season by Mr. Everson are years ahead of 
the so-called Shadow as now built. 

A good specimen of lapstreak work is an old Spanish cedar canoe 
in three sections, a Rob Roy of 17ft. length, built in England, we be- 
lieve, by Biffin, of Hammersmith. Somehow the planking on this 
boat is laid in better form than on,our boats, and the same may be 
said of all fairly well-built Engiish canoes, though they are inferior 
in many respects, notably in timbering, to ours. The nails are smaller, 
the planking so laid off as to give better lines, and the laps and joints 
more neatly fitted. The same peculiarities are noticed to a certain extent 
in some of the earlier American canoes, a good specimen of which is 
the Psyche, built by Jarvis, of Ithaca, and now in the New York Club. 
The English boat mentioned above is made in three sections, which 
can be fastened together by thumbscrews or taken apart for ship- 
ment, and has traveled in almost all parts of the world. 

Lying near by her is the only specimen, but one, of a canvas canoe 
present, a folding canoe invented by Dr. Douglas, somewhat on the 

jan of the Berthon a boat. These canoes have more of a boat 

orm to them than any folding boat we have yet seen, and should be 
well adapted to small yachts. The one in question is an old boat, and 
the later ones are much improved. The open Canadian canoes, mostly 
of rib and batten build, seem to be very strong and light, but this mode 
of building is better suited to them than it would be to a decked canoe 
of the ordinary model. 

Before leaving the lapstreaks, we must mention the Toronto canoes 
as good specimens of clinker build. The Isabel is smooth built, half 
of each piank being rabbeted out, the planking being 3¢in. thick, 
making her unnecessarily heavy. Evora and Sapphire are both well- 
built boats, especially the latter, which is one of the best of the 
heavier class of canoes we have ever seen, being very light, about 
75lbs. for hull, including two centerboard cases; her workmanship 
is good throughout, though, as in the other Toronto canoes, a white 
deck detracts from the appearance. Last year we heard a good deal 
about a new method of construction, narrow strips of wood blind 
nailed together and covered with canvas, which was highly spoken 
of, but it does not seem to have stood the test, ‘'wo or three of these 
boats were present this year, and at least two of them leaked, With 
such a mode of building a leak must be fatal, as it cannot be repaired 
as in a lapstreak. 

Another new method of building is that adopted by the Ontario 
Canoe Company, in which the hull is formed of pieces about lin. wide 
and5-ltin. thick, tongued and grooved together, these being cut to 
lengths, steamed and bent over a mould, either in longitudinal strips 
or around from gunwaletogunwale. They are firmly held by keel and 
gunwales, aided by cement in the joints, and make a handsome, light 
and apparently durable boat. They are mostly built on the model of 
the open canoes, but may be of any model and decked if desired. 
They have stood the test of several seasons, and promise to last well. 

The Racine Canoe Company were represented by only tive boats 
this year, although many present had formerly owned canoes of their 
build, while no paper boats were present, they being practically dis- 
carded by canoeists. Of the nondescripts the most prominent was a 
large zine canoe, while several birchbarks were also present. 

Passing to the question of dimension, the tables published last week 
in the FoREsT AND STREAM are most instructive, showing the canoes 
actually used by our leading canoeists, and as an actual record far 
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more valuable than any mere theories can be. The list shows 46 
canoes taking part in the races, 7 open Canadian and 39 decked. Of 
the former 6 were 16ft. long, 1 each of 31, 30, 28 and 27in. beam, and 2 
of 26in.. the seventh boat being 15x29, an odd size. An average of 
these sizes would show about 1628, but most of the single canoes are 
nearer 1626. The 34 decked canoes were made up as follows: 


( 33—1 
18 x2 —1 | 32—1 
15.3314 (sre {1-5 exer 1 
5.3x314— _ }31 —4 ana 9%19-5 18x8% — 
14.9x26—1 14-6X}99 3 14.4x30.8 (2B—2 12 2ig—1 
14.8<314—1 (28 —1 75 


An average of these sizes, excluding the 18x24 canoe, gives a 
length of 14ft. and beam of 29%in. Out of the 34 canoes, 16 are 14ft. 
long, and 11 are 30in. wide, and we venture to predict that in tho 
future, if the average plan be adhered to, 1530 will be found the best 
size for all-around racing as well as cruising, with, of course, a 
class of smaller canoes for river work of 14 27in., but the canoeing 
of the next few years will be done in 14 to 15x30 boats. It will be 
noticed that in the list appear some half a dozen boats of odd sizes, 
mostly by amateurs or small builders. A few years ago there was 
some excuse for such boats, as there were no limits established, and 
no knowledge as to which was the better size of boat, but all this is 
now changed, as shown above ; the dimensions are fixed with suffi- 
cient accuracy by common usage, and the A. ©. A. Rules, 15 314a, 
1530, 14>.30, or 1427 will all give good boats, leaving full scope 
to the designer as to model and details, and will diminish greatly the 
labor of regatta committees. 

A word of caution is needed to those who buy or build, know the 
dimensions of your boat, and have her a fraction inside of the 
measurement, so as to avoid any possibility of dispute. At the last 
meet one boat had come several hundred miles to race, only to find 
that she was Zin, too long for her class. A liberal application of the 
handsaw at each end, and a straining of the rules of measurement 
allowed her to enter in a mutilated condition, though liable to a pro- 
test, if any one had cared to make it. Another canoeist came to the 
line in a boat which he had used for several seasons, and was much 
disappointed to find that it was but 27in., while he had supposed it to 
be 30, leaving him out of the race. 

Many of the models present were very handsome, but some, though 
good boats, are capable of much improvement in appearance, being 
unfair and boxy-looking. Tne Canadian canoes, both of the ordinary 
build and the Ontario, certainly have very handsome bottonis, fair 
and easy lines, without any hollow to the water-lines; but their com- 
pressed sheer does not add to their beauty. 

Of the larger canoes, the handsomest were the Sapphire and Evora, 
by Glendenning, of Toronto, who has built all the boats of the Toronto 
C. C. Sapphire was commenced but three weeks before the meet, 
but was partly built by her owner, Mr. Bridgeman. Her lines are 
much easier than the Pearl, though a boat of the same class. Her 
dimensions are 14.6 3244, with good depth, fitted with two center- 
boards, one forward and one aft, giving good sleeping room. Includ- 
ing the two centerboard trunks, her weight is but 75 unds, both 
boards being movable, and she is the best specimen of this type of 
boat we have yet seen. Isabel and Boreas are already pretty well 
known to canoeists, both being Pearls. They are fitted with two 
boards each, the larger or forward board being in two pieces, the inner 
one slipping out readily. 

The canoes of the future will be all centerboard, without doubt, and 
the question of which board is perhaps the most discussed of all by 
canoeists. The double board offers the best solution for a moderately 
deep canoe, if the work is thoroughly well done; if not, they may leak 
and cause much trouble. With one board forward and another well 
aft, the center of the boat is unobstructed, the balance may be pre- 
served under almost any change of sail,and the boat may be hemaed 
to perfection. The dagger board of the sneakbox, seen a year or so 
ago in many canoes, was not represented at this year’s meet, and 
probably is a thing of the past, as far as canoes are concerned. 

Two varieties of folding board are now before the public, the At- 
wood and Child’s, The former occupies some space in the middle of 
the canoe, which is an objection, and being made of iron, is not 
adapted for salt water. The latter has the advantage of being en- 
tirely under the floor of the canoe, out of the way, except a hinged 
rod, by which it is lowered. It is also made of brass entirely, so it 
cannot corrode, and from its construction is very stiff and of good 
shape in the water. 

Next to centerboards rudders claim the attention of the canoeist, 
and this year there is a new form, the drop rudder. The idea is an 
old one, but it has only lately been applied to canoes, those of the 
Mohican Canoe Club all having them. The rudder is made of sheet 
brass nickleplated, a portion of it being hung so as to drop below the 
keel like a centerboard. We shall shortly give an illustration of it, 
so will not describe it in detail here. 

One invention is much needed in canoes, and that is some mode of 
attaching the rudder to the boat quickly, surely, and without mov- 
able parts. The best plan now in use is the long pin, but this is liable 
to be lost at any time, and is difficult to adjust in rough water. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. | 





MOHICAN C. C. 


HE second race for the Oliver silver cup, for Class A and B eanoes 
sailing together, with limit of 60ft. sail, came off on Thursday, 
Aug. 28. The prize was offered te encourage general sailing in the 
club and to demonstrate the possibility of the two classes competing 
when sails of equal area were carried. Each winner holds the cup for 
a month until it has been won three times by the same person, in 
which event it becomes his property and the races close. Last month 
it was won by Mr. P. H. Wackerhagen, and yesterday he again easily 
led all competitors. 
The race was called at 5 P.M. Capt. C. Piepenbrink. starter and 
judge; Messrs. Hilton and Palmer, timekeepers; Mr. Fernow, clerk of 







the course. Course triangular, 1 mile.twice around. Race, 2 miles. 
The wind blew heavily from the south, against current and ebbing 
tide, raising a heavy sea. Entries: 
Thetis, Class B, P. Wackerhagen, Mohican settee..... ...........56ft. 
Annie O., Class B, L. Thomas, leg 0’ mutton main and dandy... .60ft. 
Henrietta, Class B, W. Wackerhagen, Mohican settee............. 56ft. 
Marion, Class A, R. S. Oliver, Mohican settee. .................... 47ft. 
Lasca, Class B, G. Thacher, Mohican settee.............. ... S2tt. 
The start was made dead before the wind, the boats ssing the 


line in the following order: Lasca, 5:19:25; Thetis, 5:19:26; Marion, 
5:19:26; Henrietta, 5:19:40; Annie O., 5:19:41. 

The Lasca, Thetis and Marion were all bunched together for the 
tirst a. the Thetis drawing well ahead before the first buoy. 
and the Marioz and Lasca rounding almost together, the latter ahead 
getting the inside. At the second buoy the boats were aJl in a bunch, 
with the exception of the Thetis, who steadily increased her lead. 
On the third leg the Marion was standing well for second place, but 
lost by bad judgment of her crew in making au extra short tack, and 
the boats rounded the third buoy, completing first mile in following 


order: 

Third buoy. Time. Third buoy. Time. 
NESS ia cis sia:60 .5 35 35 01609 Marion...... ... 5 38 28 0 19 02 
Annie O......... S010 OFS LACK... 05250005 53840 01915 
Henrietta........ 53735 001755 


The wind, which had been blowing heavily and in squalls, nearly 
knocked the Marion down several times, but she held her own won- 
derfully with the B Class boats. On the second ‘mile, the wind mod- 
erating somewhat, her crew clapped onthe dandy, giving her the 
full limit of 60ft., and she began rapidly to close up. The Thetis 
= like an arrow, constantly increasing the lead, and finishing as 

ollows: 





Finish. Time. Finish. Time. 
OIE ish cacen 55355 0 3429 Henrietta........5 5737 0 37 57 
Annie O 56 23 0 36 42 Marion.......... 5 57 40 0 38 14 


Lasca did not finish, having been tangled up and driven out of her 
course on the last quarter by a long tow. 

So ended one of the best contested and most exciting races of the 
season, the Thetis maintaining her previous good record. The Marion 
delighted ker crew by her remarkable speed in keeping pace with 
B Class boats in such a heavy sea and high wind. Next week the 
club champion race will be sailed. The Annie O. is the present 
holder of the pennant and badge. Xx. 


CANOE CRUISE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As Dr. Guilbert, of Dubuque, informed me that you were glad to 
hear of canoe cruises, I write a few facts in regard toours. As to 
our outfit, we have three canoes 14ft. long 28in. wide, two of which 
are very near the Shadow model, fitted out with large storage com- 
partments. We carry sails, though depending principally on the 
paddle. We carry a small round tent, cooking utensils, blankets and 
provisions to Jast several days; also a small camera. Three of us 
started from Davenport, taking our canoes with us on board a Mis- 
sissippi steamboat to St. Paul, the passage taking four days. After 
visiting the various points of interest at St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fort 
Snelling, Minnehaha Falls and Lake Minnetonka, we left St. Paul, on 
our cruise of 400 miles back to Davenport, on Aug. 18. The river is 
at first comparatively narrow, but broadens as we descend, often 
dividing into numerous sloughs, but as we have a government chart 
with us we have no trouble in keeping in the main chaunel. On ac- 
count of the present low ‘water the river is filled with numerous sand- 
bars. For the greater part of the distance it is skirted with high and 
often roeky bluffs, ranging from 400 to 600 feet, and forming beauti- 
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fulscenery. Good camping grounds are to be found almost o- 
where, and towns or cities are passed ev: ten to twenty miles. 

the 21st and 22d we passed through Lake Pepin, a broad expanse of 
the river bounded by high bluffs. We there encountered two gales, 
producing very e waves. We average twenty to thirty miles a 
day, though yesterday we made forty miles with ease. We occasion- 
ally rest by hoisting our sails or drawing our canoes on one of the 
rafts which frequently go down the river. The Mississippi is an ex- 
cellent river for such a cruise, as the strong current aids one the 
entire distance, except in the lake. We are now agqueeene La 
Crosse, having left Winona, one of the prettiest cities on the river 
this morning. G. R. P. 

La Crosse, Wis., Aug. 25. 





THE SAFETY OF CANOEING.—An unfortunate accident by which 
a young man lost his life while sailing in a canoe at Springfield the 
other day has gone the rounds of the newspapers and brought out 
from several severe condemnation of canoeing as a sport. ‘The 
Perils of Canoeing” has formed the subject of numerous articles, but 
all show evidence of having been written by persons wholly unac- 
— with canoes. Had the writers ever owned or uw canoes 
they would coincide with the opinion expressed by every practical 
canoeist that the modern cruising canoe, properly handled, is the 
safest of boats and will carry sail where many a larger craft would 
come to grief—a fact which has been put to proof time and again. 
Primarily, the paddle is, of course, the motive power of a canoe, and 
until the use of this is thoroughly mastered one should no more at- 
tempt to sail than a beginner would essay trick riding on a bicycle. 
It has been repeatedly stated and truly, too, that no person unable to 
swim should become a canoeist, but many such have cruised hun- 
dreds of miles. relying for safety onthe air chambers with which 
every legitimate canoe is fitted and which makes it practically a life 
boat capable of sustaining its crew and cargo even when filled with 
water. That occasional disasters, which are almost invariably caused 
by recklessness on the part of the victims, should be allowed to con- 
demn a.manly, healthful and invigorating pastime is manifestly un- 
fair. Baseball, bicycling, yachting, rowing, horseback riding, and a 
score of other forms of recreation might just as properly be placed 
under the ban, yet who would have them all suppressed? And in jus- 
tice to canoeing let us not charge upon it the results of individual 
carelessness, while thousands are finding it the means of gaining ia- 
creased health and pleasure. Rather let a word be said in its favor. 
calling especial attention to the standing of its devotees and its entire 
freedom from betting, gambling and the accompanying evils of pro- 
fessionalism, which have degraded so many popular sports.—Clytie, 
in Lowell Daily Courier. 

DOWN THE SUSQUEHANNA.—Canton, Pa., Aug. 25.—Two of us 
have just finished a cruise over the Chemung and Susquehanna rivers 
from Elmira, N. Y., to Northumberland, Pa., in cedar canoes weigh- 
ing twenty-six pounds each. We found the water exceedingly shal- 
low in the rifts of the Chemung and Upper Susquehanna, with one 
or two bad rifts lower down. Rt Laceyville and Berwick we found 
rifts through which we did not care to risk our boats. We took the 
canal from Nanticoke to Berwick, a distance of some twenty miles, 
avoiding the dam at Nanticoke and rift at Berwick. Otherwise, we 
had no difficuity, and brought our boats through without injury and 
without an upset. We occupied seven _— in the cruise, and found 
it throughout a very pleasant one.—C. E. B. 

BAYONNE C. C, ANNUAL RACES.—The annual races will take 
ig on Saturday, Sept. 13, at 4 P. M., off their club house on Newark 

ay. The races will be open to members of all canoe clubs, Tie 
races will be: First, 1 mile paddling; second, 3 miles sailing; third, 1 
mile tandem; fourth, paddling tandem, lady and gentleman; fifth, 


upset race, 
Machting. 


FIXTURES. 


Secretaries of yacht clubs will please send early notice of pro 
posed matches and meetings. 








Sept. 4.—Salem Bay Y. C.. Second Championship Match. 
Sept. 6.—Beverly Y. C., Marblehead, Special Match. 
Sept. 6.—Hull Y. C., Third Championship Match. 


Sept. 11.—Quincy Y. C., Last Race. 

Sept. 11.—brenton’s Reef Challenge Cup. 

Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Ladies’ Day. 

Sept. 13.—Boston Y. C., Fall Matches. 

Sept. 14.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Cup Race. 
Sept. 28.—Quaker City Y. C., Review and Harbor Cruise. 
Oct. 5.—Quaker City Y. C., Closing Review and Cruise. 


SHIP LIGHTS AND RULES OF THE ROAD. 


HE late unfortunate collision by which a large portion ot the 
navy of the United States was sunk by a common trading 
schooner has awakened a fresh interest in the question of collisions 
at sea and the means for their prevention, and great as the loss is, 
the old ** ’Poosa”’ will not have been sacrificed in vain if the resulting 
discussion ends in a revision of the rules. We copy from the Hvening 
Post aletter from Commander Gorringe on the subject, embodying 
several valuable suggestions. His remedy certainly seems feasible, 
and the extra trouble and expense of the proposed lights small com- 
pared with the increased safety ensuing from their use. 

Besides the objection to the ordinary side lights which he mentions, 
another is often noticed in crowded harbors, where one or both side 
lights of a tug are often masked by barges to which she is lashed, no 
extra light being displayed. 

Apart from the advantages on the score of colorblindness and in- 
feriority of the green light, the proposed system of range hghts will 
give a much clearer idea of the position of a vessel than that now in 
use, while it removes entirely the objection in the case of an overtak- 
ing vessel. The subject is of vital importance to all who travel by 
water, and we hope to see now a thorough discussion, and, if possi- 
ble, a revision of the existing rules. 

To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

The frequency of collisions between vessels and the loss of life and 
property resulting therefrom are worthy of the most serious consid- 
eration and discussion. Hardly a day [een without a collision being 
reported. (About half the reported collisions find their way into the 
news columns; the remainder are recorded only in journals devoted 
exclusively to maritime affairs.) Besides those reported, it is proba- 
ble that a majority of the vessels that are missing have been lost 
through collision. Of all the dangers attending ocean travel, the 
most dreaded is that of collision; it generally occurs at night, always 
without warning, and in a majority of cases with disastrous results. 
The most experienced seamen dread it most, the reason being that 
beyond a certain point. experience and caution cannot prevent colli 
sion under the present system of rules laid down for the guidaace of 
mariners. The instinct of self-preservation is as strong in mariners 
asinlandsmen. It is customary and it is natural for the press and 
the sufferers to fix the blame on the captain or officer in charge of 
one or the other vessel at the time of collision, but in a majority of 
cases this is unjust and inhuman; inhuman because the unfortunate 
man, already deprived of his occupation by the loss of his vessel, is 
pursued as soon as he reaches land and punished by depriving him of 
the right to occupy a similar position on another vessel. 

The prime cause of all collisions is found in the “rules for prevent- 
ing collisions on the water” adopted and enforced by civilized na- 
tions. For “preventing” substitute promoting, and the title would 
be applicable. Section 4,233 of the Revised Statutes, embodies the 
rules relating to seagoing vessels; they are seven in number. Rule i 
defines the term steam and sail vessels; rules 2, 3. 4, 5, 6 and 7 
designate the lights to be carried by the different classes of vessels, 
and fix their position and range. Then follows a series of diagrams 
“intended to illustrate the working of the foregoing system of col- 
ored lights.”” The diagrams are seven in number; they represent 
vessels approaching each other in certain relative positions that are 
designated “‘situations."’ It is not necessary to reproduce or even to 
explain the diagrams in order to demonstrate the absurdity of the 
rules; this is made manifest by the fact that the ‘situations’ in 
which two approaching vessels may find themselves are limited to 
seven, and that all are based on the assumption that the vessels are 
proceeding at the same rate of speed, although this is not distinctly 
stated. Manifestly the possible relative positions are unlimited in 
number, and the rates of speed may vary from “steerage way”’ of a 
sailing vessel to the eighteen knots of the Oregon. But the origina- 
tors of these rules claim that the seven situations are merely iilus- 
trations. The answer to this is that any system needing illustrations. 
must necessarily be defective. 

The system of lights is such that a change of course of one vessel 
cannot be instantly detected by the other, and there are cases where 
the course may be altered radically. to the extent of five points, say 
60°, without detection from the other vessel. It is this uncertainty in 
the minds of the men who control the vessels, as to the movements 
of the other vessel, that causes collision. The perplexities of any 
situation are vastly increased by the impossibility of divining which 
of many possible courses, all in compliance with the rules, the ap- 

roaching vessel is going to pursue. The evil of the present system 
is therefore two-fold, and may be summed up in the statement that 

the lights prescribed by law do not serve the purpose of designating 
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one vessel any change of course less than five points by the other; 
ua allow a wide pe of discretion in choosing the change of 
course in order to avoid collision. There is only one position of a 
vessel as seen from another in which, by the present system of ee. 
a change of course can be instantly detected, and this is when she is 
exactly head on. The wonder is that disastrous collisions are not 
more frequent. 5 si : 

In dark and hazy nights, and during thick weather, there is no time 
to deliberate on the “ situation,” even if it were possible to estimate 
the course and speed of the approaching vessel from the time her 
lights are sighted to the moment of danger. The hail of the look- 
out, * light ho !’’ under these conditions, in itself creates a nervous 
tension ; the anxiety to follow the rules so as to be right increases it, 
the impossibility of reconciling the “ situation” as it is with that 
provided for by the rules, results in a loss of self-confidence ; the 
vessels are rapidly approaching ; the moment for action has arrived ; 
the situation not according with any given in the rules, no rule is ~ 
plicable, and often in sheer desperation the fatal order is given. It 
would be bad cone if this process were confined to one vessel ; but 
there are two vessels, two nervous undecided men trying their utmost 
to do rightly, if for no other reason, surely from self-interest and in 
self-preservation ; each one trying to determine what the other will 
do, for safety depends not on the action of one, but on that of both. 

There is no parallel case on shore. In the case of impending rail- 
way collisions there is but one thing to ——- : 

At sea, under the present system of rules, there are a variety of 
possible orders that may avoid collision or hasten it, the situation be- 
ing the same but the speed verse To stop may be fatal, for in so 
doing you lose control of the vessel. In stormy weather the blinding 
rain and high wind impair the vision and stimulate anxiety, besides 
rendering the vessels more difficult to manage. Instead of denuncia- 
tion, there should be sympathy for the men who are unfortunate 
enough to have been in charge at the moment of collision. The fault 
is not theirs; it lies in the established — of lights and rules. 

The remedy is not difficult to find, but it will be difficult to bring 
about.’ As to the lights: Instead of carrying red and green side lights 
and a white masthead light, steamers should carry red and white 
range lights forward, so placed that red will show above white and be 
directly in line when the vessel is coming head on, and white and red 
range lights aft, so placed that white will show above red when the 
vessel is seen stern on, and all should be visible when the vessel is 
seen exactly broadside-on only. By this system the slightest change 
of course can instantly be detected by the separation or approach of 
the lights seen. With the present system no lights are shown aft; 
that is to say, there is nothing to mark the position in a dark night of 
a slow steamer or a sailing vessel from a fast one approaching from 
behind, as landsmen would say. Many disastrous collisions have oc- 
eurred from this defect in the present system. 

The proposed system provides the means of detecting a change of 
course in oe possible relative position of any two or more vessels 
in sight of each other. The advantage of having all the lights visible 
when the vessel is exactly abeam is in the fact that all danger of col- 
lision has then passed and courses may be resumed without risk by 
vessels proceeding in opposite directions. It is not the purpose of 
this letter to enter into ail the details of the proposed — of lights, 
but whoever will take the trouble to make diagrams of vessels in any 
nuinber of positions will find that it furnishes exact information of 
the position and change of course of an approaching vessel under all 
possible conditions, 

It is impossible, however desirable, to have one hard and fast rule 
for changing course in order to avoid collision; but it is possible tu 
have four simple rules, easily remembered, that need no confusing 
illustrations, based on false assumptions in order that mariners and 
landsmen should understand them. These rules are as follows: 

First—Whenever a vessel is sighted directly ahead, port your helm. 

Second—Whenever a vessel is sighted on the port side from directly 
ahead to directly astern, port your helm. 

Third—Whenever a vessel is sighted on the starboard side from 
directly ahead to directly astern, starboard your helm. 

Fourth—These rules must invariably be followed whenever there is 
the least danger of collision and without regard to any change of 
course by the other vessel. 

Any person of ordinary intelligence sufficiently interested in the 
subject, who will take the trouble to draw diagrams of two vessels in 
every conceivable relative position, will find that these rules would 
7 ly to both vessels under .all possible conditions, and that a rigid 

erence to them would make a collision impossible if the vessels 
are sighted by each other before they are actually in collision. 

Sailing vessels carry the same lights (red and green) as steamers, 
but no masthead light. The green side-light should be abolished and 
white substituted for it. In misty weather green lights are hardly 
distinguishable from white, even by acute eyes, the reason being 
that the moisture collects on the lenses and absorbs the green rays, 
leaving only the white to pass through. Color-blindness has varying 
degrees ; it is a common thing to find mariners who can readily dis- 
tinguish red from white, but not white from green. 

The present rules make it the duty of steamers to keep out of the 
way of sailing vessels under all conditions. This is wrong, and is the 
frequent cause of collision. However inconvenient it may be for a 
sailing vessel to alter her course, the inconvenience cannot compare 
with the necessity of preventing collision. But it is most desirable 
that the two classes of vessels should be easily and instantly recog- 
nized, and the proposed system provides for this by placing tne white 
and red lights one above the other for steamers and on the same plane 
for sailing vessels. 

The proposed rules should also apply to sailing vessels ; in fact, 
they are applicable to every possible condition of steam and sail ves- 
sel, and herein lies their advantage. Henry H. Gorrince. 

32 Waverley Place, New York City. 





An officer of wide experience writes to the Times as follows: 

In connection with the editorials in your columns in regard to the 
collision between the Tallapoosa and a schooner, I would like to fur- 
nish you with a few facts, premising that I know nothing about the 
special case discussed, and as yet have formed no opinion, knowing 
full well that in nearly all cases of collision the views of the people 
on board of the two vessels are apa. There are causes which 
tend to produce collision which I have not yet seen referred to, 
among which are first, Article VI. of the Act of Congress, “fixing 
certain rules and regulations for preventing collisions on the water.” 
This article permits ‘small vessels during bad weather’’ to carry in- 
stead of the ordinary fixed side lights, lanterns which are to have 
slides of the proper colors, viz., red and green, which lanterns are to 
be exhibited on the proper side ‘“‘in sufficient time to prevent colli- 
sion”’ on the approach of any other vessel. The practical working of 
this rule is this: The two limited clauses, ‘‘sma]l vessels” and “bad 
weather,” are left very much to the discretion and judgment of, in 
the first case, the vessel’s owner, in the second of her master. Small 
vessels generally carry small crews, and the duty of lookout is fre- 
quently intrusted to small boys, who indulge frequently in small 
naps, and when, by good luck, or bad, as it may turn out, the only 
man sure to be awake, viz., the steersman, discovers a vessel near 
by, and failing, perhaps, to rouse somebody up soon enough, jumps 
himselt to shove out the light, the small vessel left to her own devices 
naturally yaws considerably, and very much puzzles those on the 
other who are trying to keep clear of her. 

Then, again, itsometiin +s happens that by a blunder the lanterns 
have not been properly placed, and catching up the presumed to be 
correct one, the light shower exhibits the wrong light, and a col- 
lision is the result, and the steamer, which probably had good look- 
outs, and had observed every proper precaution, is held to be to 
blame. This is not a theory, it is good hard fact, obtained from my 
personal experience, for I command a large steamer that does much 
coasting work, and although I have so far avoided a collision, there 
have been many times when for a few moments things looked doubt- 
ful. But a short time ago on a clear starlight night a vessel with no 
lights was discovered by our lookout a point on our port bow. We 
could make her out as a schooner, standing so that without changin; 
our course we were sure to cross her stern, her port side being toward 
us. Suddenly a gaeen light was shown us. A dozen of them would 
not have convinced us that her head sails, which we could make out, 
were aft, so we stood on. Presently the blunder was discovered by 
somebody on board the schooner—probably *‘the old man”’ had turned 
out—and the proper red light was shown. This vessel, although not 
very large, was not very small, and the weatker was not bad. Just 
such blunders produce collision. There is a second fruitful source. 
which is the fact that many side lights are filled with cheap glass, and 
although there is seldom much difficulty in distinguishing the red 
light however r it may be, it is different with the green. A pale 
green light and a turbid white one look very much alike at a distance, 
especially if the weather 1s a little hazy, and I have seen green lights 
which I could not have sworn were not white ones but for their 
location. White lights are carried only at mastheads, therefore 
naturally higher than the green side light, but between the height 
of a small steamer’s ‘masthead,’ which means the lower mast, and 
that of the top of the rail of a large sailing ship the difference is 
small--so small that when seen at such a distance that nothing but 
the light is visible it becomes another uncertain element in the pro- 
blem—a problem to be solved with certaiuty and celerity. 

It is a prevailing impression that steamers only carry white mast- 
head lights. This is an error. Sailing vessels carry them when at 
anchor, and often along our coast off harbors schooners waiting for a 
tide anchor with all sail set, and if head spars cannot be seen it is not 
—_ easy to know that they are anchored, and pilot ‘*boats,” 
which are generally good-sized schooners, carry the white light at 
«masthead while under way. To be sure, these are to burn a “flare,” 
which marks them clearly enough when they burn it, but as this 







































































occurs but once in fifteen minutes there is ample time between for a 
rapid steamer, misled by her light, to steer a course based on error of 
judgment. I have writien the foregoing not with any intention of 
arguing for or against either side in any of the lately reported col- 
lisions, but rather to show that with the best of management on both 
sides there are chances of collision, that with either party at all care- 
less or not properly outfitted these chances are greatly increased, and 
that when after a collision, as is generally the case, all hands on beard 
of one vessel swear exactly the opposite to those on the other, it is not 
necessarily an evidence of perjury on either side, nor of fault; man- 
agement. Further, it sometimes happens that even the best of white 
lignts are not perfect. Not long ago, running for the Navesink Lights, 
and about ten miles off, two or three times the haze gave them so de- 
cided a red tinge, although there can be no purer white light than 
they, that had I not been perfectly certain of my position and of the 
true color of the lights I should have been puzzled, and I am uot in 
the slightest colorblind. SaILor. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. C. PENNANT MATCH. 


HE Knickerbocker Y. C. sailed the second of their annual pennant 

matches on Aug. 26, over a course of 12 miles, from the club 

house to Fort Scbagler and back. There was plenty of wind from the 
southeast throughout the race. 

The twelve boats were divided into eight classes, the Undine in the 
first and Maggie in the seventh having no competitors. Lizzie R , 
fifth class, was the first out to Fort Schuyler, with Nellie R. and 
Gracie behind her, the latter taking the lead home, with Nellie R. sec- 
ond. The times were: 

FIRST CLASS—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL YACHTS, 











Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
ND. kes ccvacsrawel 3 07 54 4 53 08 1 45 09 1 45 09 
THIRD CLASS—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL. 
MINS 5.6: SSdeacnsam Orestes 3 07 23 4 46 58 1 39 35 1 39 17% 
EPS nc scuataeaumeaeay 3 07 41 5 02 39 1 54 58 1 54 58 
FIFTH CLASS—CAT-RIGGED YACHTS. 
Black Hawk............3 O07 04 5 19 45 2 12 41 2 08 41 
NE Es a5 cde kaccanses 3 02 18 4 49 06 1 46 48 1 46 48 
Re icickonurccen sae 2 02 59 4 48 12 145 183 1 42 43 
SIXTH CLASS—CAT RIGGED. 
Gilt Edge ... ..... .....3 02 05 5 22 11 2 20 06 2 19 26 
MEG wasewae com slannes 3 02 41 5 04 37 2 01 56 2 01 56 
SEVENTH CLASS—CAT-RIGGED. 
TUNER ios vciicciazivas 3 02 09 5 12 47 2 10 38 2 10 38 
EIGHTH CLASS—CAT-RIGGED. 
Vaddie 3 36 5 22 05 2 18 29 2 18 29 
Mga sdnkaesdeveunke .3 03 16 5 26 37 2 23 21 2 2 544 
Tonelle 5 27 24 2 % 06 2 2 51 


OPEN YACHTS ON THE SOUND. 


. open boat races arranged by the Knickerbocker and Harlem 
Y. C. for Aug. 25 brought out 32 starters. The course for the 
first four classes was from a mark off Oak Point to and around the 
buoy off Throgg’s Point and home, 10 miles in all, to be sailed twice, 
and for Classes 5 and 6 from the same starting point to College Point 
Buoy. thence to mark boat off Fish Point and return, 15 miles. The 
allowances were: For Classes 1 to 4, 2m. to the foot; for Classes 5 
and 6, 144m. At high water, 1 P. M., the boats were started, the wind 
being from S.E., making quick work. Off College Point the Martha 
Munn capsized, but no damage was done. The times of the boats 


were: 











FIRST CLASS. 
Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Carrie Van Voorhis.... 1 12 48 4 45 30 3 32 47 3 32 47 

Metamora........ ida sca ee 4 45 50 3 31 00 3 24 40 

H. W. Beecher... ...... 1 11 36 4 51 06 3 39 30 3 30 10 

PE Do iccaneesas aces 1 16 00 4 49 56 3 33 56 319 11 

NOM iaic wiceasadcsee cers 11443 4 49 45 3 35 02 3 18 22 
SECOND CLASS. 

Nettie Thorp............ 1 16 00 4 50 25 3 34 25 3 34 

Ge es aacese Aad 1 12 04 4 40 10 3 28 06 3 27 21 

MR oo déadwses ease 1-12 12 4 49 50 3 37 38 3 36 08 
THIRD CLASS. 

PR Sci wan aendcece aes 1 07 45 

Pac nudsncwsncunneaas 1 07 57 4 58 32 3 50 35 3.46 15 

Well-Known ............ 1 08 22 5 02 00 3 53 38 3 48 28 

PRR MER chy coeiey a aekn ace 1 08 36 4 59 (4 3 50 28 3 46 18 

Just Woke Up........... 1 07 47 4 49 16 3 41 29 3 41 29 
FOURTH CLASS. 

WRAPORR MM a6... 050s sce ns 1 06 37 Capsized. 

RE ciietsc ces 1 08 17 5 04 15 3 55 58 3 55 23 

Gold Dust. ..... .1 09 30 4 45 55 3 38 25 3 37 2 

White Fawn 1 08 24 Not timed. 

MEE ar vine chucceen gems 1 09 10 Not timed. 

aside cudwonenkaveetn 110 10 451 15 3 41 05 3 39 45 
FIFTH CLASS. 

OME sons cn cecscnencss 1 01 40 3 52 51 2 51 11 249 07% 

LOUG SURF. oo 6c.5.seese 1 02 04 Did not finish. 

Wha dc GOIN. 6. cceses 1 02 47 3 59 00 2 56 13 2501 

ME aasasavacaccaane 1 06 00 

ING sone vc tn asecaen ae 1 06 00 3 49 18 2 43 18 2 37 35% 

EEG os accecotiacneres 1 02 27 3 45 21 2 42 54 2 36 54 
SIXTH CLASS. 

IE 22s Woccasuudeeuses 1 04 08 4 03 26 259 18 259 18 

CE osc coc cncnccnacs 1 02 50 4 01 12 2 58 22 2 57 59% 

Little Deane 1 03 43 3 38 10 244 37 2 43 42 

|”) ...1 0218 4% 52 38 2 50 30 2 47 387% 

Katie G 10817 40756 30439 258 57% 
SPECIAL PRIZE. 

O. We. PROMOS. «50655000 1 13 50 451 17 3 37 27 3 37 27 

Jennie Willis............ 113 15 4 41 20 3 28 05 3 23 25 


Vixen wins first in class one, $40; Emma C. second, $20 In second 
class. Gracie, $40, Nettie Thorp $20: third class, Just Woke Up, $25, 
Daisy $15; fourth, Gold Dust $25, Adele $15; fifth, Bon Ton $25, 
Maggie $15; sixth, Little Deane $25, Jean $15. In the special class 
Jennie Willis takes first, Orlando R. Phenes second. Gracie wins the 
pennant for best time over the course, and Bon Ton takes a similar 
prize over the short course. 


THE MARGUERITE, 60-TON CUTTER. 


HE name of Inman is a weil-known one in the yachting circles of 
England and ottentimes is taken as sufficient guarantee that the 
vessel you are about te buy is a good one inevery respect. Years ago 
Inman turned out the principal revenue cruisers of the day for the 
British government, and at the same time was building yachts of 
every description and tonnage. As builders of the Alarm, Lulworth, 
Albertine, Rosalind, Flying Cloud and other noted racers, they rep- 
resent a name for fast yachts and it is still well sustained in their 
recent productions, viz.: Somcoena, 90-ton cutter; Amethea, 20 tons; 
Silver Star, 40 tons; although the latter vessels were designed b 
Mr. Richardson, naval architect, as was also the Katie, 10 tons, whteb 
Inman built in 1882. 

There is now building at Lymington a craft which will be looked 
after with anxious eyes by the racing men of the English yachting 
fraternity, as her tonnage is at the present time unusual for a racer 
and will enable her, it is hoped, to save her time well off her larger 
competitors and give the go-by to the 40-tonners in the next class, 
when they are matched against her. This yacht is a 60-ton cutter, 
Y. R. A. measurement, her dimensions being, we are told, 74ft. L.W.L. 
by 13ft. 6in. beam, and draft of water 12ft. 6in. She is of composite 
construction, viz.: with steel framing and deck beams, and as we 
saw her in frame she looked to be an ae strong boat, her 
diagonal tie plates, and outside plating being well put together and 
calculated <to a nicety for the strength of the job. Her outside 

lanking is of teak and American elm, fastened to the framing with 
— metal nut aud screw fastenings. 
er deck is of selected yellow pine, in narrow widths, the widest 
plank not being more than 3in., while a portion of the deck forward 
in the wake of her capstan and chain fittings is of teak. The skylight, 
companion, hatchings, etc., are of teak, bulwarks and stanchions of 
the same material, rail of American elm. The bulwarks are excep- 
tionally low for a yaebt of her tonnage, og oe about 10in. 

bites on 4 the most interesting point of the whole job is the lead 
keel which is being fitted tothe yacht. This steadier is about 55 tons 
in weight, and is shaped to the bottom of the yacht. It is a most sat- 
isfactory _— and was cast in one mould and then transported to its 
place under the vessel. It is fastened with diagonal bolts, 2in. in 
diameter, spaced every 19in., and is a credit to the builders, as it is 
probably the largest lead keel thet has ever been cast in one mould. 

The yacht is to be coppered well up above the L. W. L. with cold 
rolled copper, and is to be launched early in May, 1885, to be ready 
for the Thames matches in June. The cabin arrangements are very 
elaborate, and she will be fitted with every convenience for cruising 
as wellas racing. They consist of forecastile, pantry, captain’s cabin, 
saloon, steerage cabin, lounge berths, two state cabins and after 
ladies’ cabin, two water closets and the usual lavatories, storerooms, 
etc. Under the saloon floor is a spacious sailroom, and she has the 
ordinary sailroom abaft the ladies’ cabin. The fittings of the saloon 
and other cabins are of teak and yellow piae polished, and of the 
cr-w’s quarters white pine, varnished brigat. she will be manned 
by a picked crew of twelve hands ail told. 

Her sails are being made * Lapthorne of Gosport, and the builders 


are to furnish and complete her in every respect ready for sea. The 
spars are of selected Oregon pine, and the standing is of im- 
proved steel wire rope. Blocks all internal iron strapped, and run- 
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ning gear of the best Europe and manilla hemp, made by her builders, 
who are also rope manufacturers. All her fittings for spars. etc., are 
made from the best brands of iron, exceedingly strong, yet light as 
possible, and all iron york is galvanized. 

Her channels and chau.) ))lates are of special construction and made 
of steel, and increase her dj read of rigging some three feet. She is 
fitted with one of Cantello’s patent winch capstans, and is provided 
with good outfit of ground tackle in the shape of anchors, chains, 
and warps. She will have two boats fitted to davits built of yellow 
_: and altogether the yacht will be the latest example of an Eng- 
ish racing cutter. 

She is being built to the order of Mr. Foster Connor, of Belfast, Ire- 
land (who last season so pluckily sailed the 40-tonner Silver Star), 

| from designs furnished by Mr. Alex. Richardson, of Liver 1, and the 

work is being carried out under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. Shel- 
cock, who has recently entered the firm of Inman & Co. as partner, 
after having been with the firm for twelve years. 


| THE OPEN RACES AT MARBLEHEAD. 


| 
T= open sweepstakes race of the Beverly Yacht Club at Marble- 
head this year while inferior in point of numbers and size to the 
wonderful turnout of last August, was, nevertheless, a most exciting 
event for spectators and competitors, and important as an index of 
the condition of yachting in the East. The turnout of 79 yachts, from 
16ft. to 34ft. at the starting line, is one that no other ‘club in the 
country can equal. The state of the weather may be judged from the 
many disasters reported, but it speaks well for the sailormen that 
nearly all, except those whose yachts were completely disalled, went 
over the course, and the shaking up that some of them received, will, 
no doubt, bear good results in stouter gear and ironwork, stronger 
boats, and a more substantial equipment generally. Shadow again 
leads first class, Hera was not in, and Lillie takes first: Bessie has 
first place, as last year; the second class centerboards did noi fill as 
; well, Erin being first however. Beetle was not in, and the order of 
last year was considerably changed. Queen Mab takes first instead of 
fourth place, Banneret came home minus her mast, Vesper wins 
again in the small keels. As far as a comparison of speed can be 
made between keel and centerboard boats in the various classes, the 
difference is rather in favor of the board, but is so slight as to amount 
to nothing compared with the advantages on the side of the keel boat, 
while as the latter are more numerous and better known, we may ex- 
pect still further improvements in them. 

While the aggregate value of the fleet will foot up to a pretty heav: 
sum, the average cost of the boats composing it is but small, well 
within the means of many young men with time and taste tor yacht- 
ing, but who do not take it up because they do not know what is 
within their reach. The smal] clubs about Boston offer to such an 
excellent opportunity to enjoy the sport to the fullest extent ata 
reasonable cost, and the increase of small safe craft show that some 
at least appreciate the opportunity. In New York as yet there is but 
little encouragement for such craft but we hope some day to see a 
fleet go out of the Narrows that will put even Marblehead Bay m the 
shade. Those who have taken part im tae arrangements for even a 
small race will appreciate the amount of labor which such a contest 
as this brings to a regatta committee, and we congratulate them on 
the successful result of their efforts. 

We are indebted for the following account to our correspondent, 
“Blue with a Gold Castle: 

It seemed as if the weather would spoil the race. The 29th was 
cloudy, toggy and rainy, and the 30th opened with alight east wind 
and a pouring rain. However. the rain stopped about 8 A. M., the 
wind went round to 8. W. and increased rapidly in force, and although 
it was cloudy and threatening all day long, the weather was satisfac- 
tory to all lovers of a breeze. 

The race being a sweepstakes, it was not expected that the entry 
would be very large, and no attempt was made to rival the races of 
79, “82 and °83. Some 50 starters were expected, and when 79 boats 
| crossed the line in a smashing breeze, the club felt very well saiistied. 

By the kindness of Mr. M. K. Abbott, the Addie, of the Eastern and 
Beverly clubs, was oecupied by the judges, and was stationed directly 

opposite the E. Y. C. house, the starting line being outside her. 
| The preparatory gua was fired exactly at 12, the advertised time, 

ali the others following on the second given in the notice; by this time 
it was blowing quite hard from S.W., and outside a lively wind sea 
was getting up at right angles to a heavy swell, the reminder of last 
week’s east winds. 

The course in first class was as follows: From starting point, leav- 
ing black buoys Nos. 5 and 3 on starboard hand, Half-Way Rock on 
| starboard hand, Whistling Buoy off the Graves on starboard hand, 
| Pig Rock stakes, Roaring Bull, Tinker’s Island, Tom Movwre’s Rock 

= black buoys Nos. 3 and 5 on port hand, to judges’ yacht, 20% 
miles. 

By this time the harbor was ful! of boats, including large numbers 
present as spectators, among them the steamer Ibis, the Priscilla, 
Active, Caroline, Edith, Thetis and many other large yachts; the ex- 
cursion steamer Plymouth Rock, and three or four tug boats as well 
as several steam launches. 

Four keels and as many centerboards were entered in first class, but 
it was generally supposed that at least one of the cracks, the Magic. 
would not start. as the wind was thought to be too much for her. The 
old favorite, Shadow, was first to start at 12:15:57, with Triton eight 
seconds later, then Cygnet reefed down, then Viking, Lillie and gir, 

he Naiad not putting in an appearance. 

In second class Transit led off at 12:16:10, with Cricket just astern, 
and the rest in close order behind; every boat entered in this class 
started except Eva, who was on hand, prepared to race, but whose 
absence from the start was soon explained. A few working topsails 
were carried in this class but some of the boats were reefed. 

The third class gun was fired at 12:25 and at 12:25:19 Kitty led off a 
fleet of ten keels and as many centerboards, every entry except Rebie 
starting; housed topmasts and reefed sails were the rule in this class, 
which included nearly every crack beat of the size on the bay; this 
was also true of the second class keels, the fourth and fifth classes. 

The fourth class was started at 12:35. Joker leading at 12:25:41, 
three seconds ahead of the New York sandbagger Cruiser, who 
started with a single reef in both sails, Amy crossing four seconds 
bebind her. This class comprised twenty-two centerboards and seven 
keels, Wildfire being the only absentee ; fully one-third of the boats 
were reefed before starting. Great interest was felt in this race to 
see what Cruiser would do in a breeze, many yachtsmen feeling con- 
fident that her string of victories would be broken, now that the 
Eastern boats were beginning to get their weather, At 12:45 the fifth 
class, eleven in number, was sent off, every entry being on hand, 
Mirage leading off at 12:43:17, closely followed by Flora Lee. 

By the time the little fellows were clear of the harbor, the schooner 
Brenda came in from outside with the Eva in tow, the latter baving 
broken her gaff, while trying a preliminary spin. The Brenda was 
closely followed by the Ibis, towing the sloop Agnes, whose mast had 
gone at the deck and the ee at the stem : then came Banneret 
with her mast broken off two-thirds up, and Kaven minus her bow- 
sprit ; then a white sloop with her mainsail and boom on deck, and 

met with a broken tiller, making it very evident that there was 
plenty of wind and sea outside. ; 

The fourth and fifth classes sailed the following course inside 
Beverly Harbor: Leaving black buoy on Selman’s Berth on port; 
black buoys Nos. 3,5 and 7 on_ port; stakeboat off Curtis’ Point on 
starboard; Bowditch’s Ledge Beacon on starboard; red buoy No. 6 
on port, to judges’ yacht, -744 miles. 

It was a free run to Curtis’ Point, wind on the quarter to Bowditch’s 
Ledge, and a dead beat back to the starting point. Almost every boat 
in fifth class and many in the fourth were reefed before starting, and 
nearly every cat and sloop in both classes crossed the home line under 
reefs, Thisbe, Psyche, Imogene, Caprice and a few others being,the 
exceptions; the cutters all carried full sail. 

Cruiser rounded Bowditch’s ‘with a good lead, but the minutefshe 
hauled in the wind, it was clear that it was too much for her, and 
soon a catboat went through her lee, then another and another we 
by, and she wasa beaten boat. Thisbe was happy, the wind 
suited her, and she went to the front handsomely; but came 
throwing the whole race away by forgetting to leave No. 6on p 
she was forced to go back and round it, losing much valuable tim 
Cruiser did the same thing, as well as Samaria, Mirage, and som 
others. Mirage, who had an easy lead in her class, threw away 
first place by this oversight. 

It was a piece of great carelessness, as No. 6 was plainly printed in 
sailing directions and always has been in this course; the very boats 
who made the mistake, except Samaria, having sailed the course fre- 
quently before, always leaving No. 6 to port. 

The finish was very pretty. Joker came first on port tack with 
Thisbe on her weather quarter. Joker could not weather the stake- 
boat while Thisbe could, and it looked as if she had first place, but 
Joker tacked close to the boat, forced Thisbe round and luffed over 
the line at 2:12:53, six seconds ahead of Thisbe. Cruiser, who had 
— — better as they approached the weather shore, came next 
at 2:14:7. 

The third class sailed the following course: Leaving black buoys 
5 and 3 on starboard; Half-Way Rock, stakeboat anchored off S. E. 
breakers, stakeboat off red buoy No. 2 on Gale’s Ledge, Bowditch’s 
i Beacon and red buoy No.6 on port, to judges’ yacht, 104g 
miles. 

This took them outside with the wind on starboard quarter to the 
rock, then almost before it to S. E. breaker, where they gybed and ran 
to Gale’s Ledge with a free wind, still outside but rather under the 
lee of the islands. From Gale’s to Bowditch it was close on the wind, 
and from this poimt home a dead beat across the harbor. 

The favorites in both classes came to grief as soon as they felt the 
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force of the wind off buoy 5. Seabird lost her topmast but kept on 
and made a plucky race, while Banneret’s mast broke short off about 
two-thirds above the deck. leaving her a complete wreck. Seabird 
was first in at 2:36:6, then Queen Mab 2:36:18. Among the keels Kitty 
led easily at 2:40:17, with tue cutters Witch and Saracen making next 
best times. , 

The second and schooner classes sailed the following course: From 
starting point, leaving Black Buoys No. 5 and 3, Tom Moore’s Rock, 
Tinker’s [siand, Roaring Bull and Pig Rock stakes on starboard band, 
stakeboat off Spindle Rock at entrance to Swampscott Harbor on port 
hand, stakeboat N. of Fgg Rock on port hand, Pig Rock stakes, Roar- 
ing Bull, Tinker’s Island, Tom Moore’s Rock, and Black Buoys Nos. 3 
and 5on port hand, to Judges’ yacht, 1344 miles. Outside the whole 
way. As they hauled on the wind off No. 5 for the dead beat to the Pigs 
they got it hot and heavy, Raven’s bowsprit broke short off of Tom 
Moore's; and Thialfi got a couple of heavy knockdowns. Topsails 
came in all round, and the boats pounded away against a heavy sea, 
Bessie at one time taking a dive that left seaweed on her jib and fore- 
sail. From Pigs to the Spindle it was jam on the wind on port tack, 
then most of them just fetched the Egg Rock boat, thougn a few had 
to make a tack. Here spinnakers went up for the run home, some 
reefs were shaken out and topsails set. Thialfi came in with a good 
lead at 3:9:55, then Counters 3:15:22, then Transit, Cricket, Gem, 
Bessie, first schooner 3:24:13, Folly leading the centerboards 3:27:48 
and the rest. 

The first class had it all outside, with a dead heat across the bay to 
the Graves, then a free run home; Shadow won witi ease at 4:25:11; 
Lillie was first keel at 4:38:8; A2gir lost her topmast at the Graves. 
In addition to the accidents given above some half dozen other boats 
lost topmasts. 

Before the race Elsie protested against length ot Fiora Lee and Mir- 
age. Flora Lee was measured, found to be 16.10 in place of 16.7, and 
her allowance figured on that length. Mirage could not be picked out 
in the crowd, and is still to be measured. 

Flora Lee and Charlotte G. protest that Sassacus and Elsie cut inside 
Buoy 6. ‘These protests have not yet been decided by the judges and 
may change winners in fifth class 

Plack Cloud protests that J. 8. Poyen, Jr., foreed her round while 
having right of, way, if Poyen is ruled out, Bessie Ethel gets fourth 
prize. Joker protests against the iength of Thisbe. 

The race, on the whole, was the most successful that has been sailed 
for some time. Wind true and strong, no flukes, nearly all the crack 
boats in, and the number of starters, though smali for an open race, 
was the largest of the season, and the largest on record for a sweep- 























stakes. Summary as follows: 
FIRST CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 
Length. Actual. Corrected 
Shadow, B., sloop, John Bryant......... 34.02 419 14 3 30 08 
Cygnet, H., sloop, K. B. Rogers ......... 33.05 4 57 57 4 U7 44 
Naiad and Magie did not start 

FIRST CLASS KEELS. 
Lillie, Bv., sloop, J. P. Gale... : 36.06 4 29 32 4 43 45 
Viking, D., sloop, L. D. Shepard ........35.07 4 35 28 4 43 25 
gir, J., sloop, W. MeCermick .........35.02 4 45 U1 4 57 Be 
Triton, 8. B., sloop, D. H. McKay — 5 14 St —_—_-— 

SCHOUNER CLASS, 

Bessie, B., Chas. P. Curtis we cece ee QS.08 3 07 12 2 28 57 
Cleopatra, 8. Bay, Wm, Winslow....... 35.00 3 36 28 3 00 30 
SECOND CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 

Erin, Q., sloop, J. Cavanagh . cen ovine tee Ah 3 O07 55 2 26 41 
Folly, H., sloop, J. F. Shepard .......... 26.09 3 08 42 2 28 37 
Eugenia, B., cat, 1.8. Paimer............25.05 317 51 2 35 56 

Eva, B., sloop, Daniel Sargent........... 25.10 Disabled. 

SECOND CLASS KEELS. 
Thialfi, B., sloop, Amos Cotting.......... 28.10 2 50 43 21317 
Countess, B., Geo. B. Chase, sloop...... 2 57 00 2 20 55 
Transit, H., sloop, E. H. Ingalis....... 2 59 28 219 23 
Cricket, B., sloop. C. F. Adains, 3d... . . .24 3 00 27 22417 
Gem, B., sloop, H. W. Savage........... 25 3 00 39 219 25 
Mist, Marblehead, sloop, W.E. Cumming: 3 18 42 2 42 37 
olus, J., sloop, Jacob Rood ...... ....26. 3 29 07 2 48 36 
Raven, B., sloop, G. H. Williams........ 25.09 Disabled. 
THIRD CLaSS CENTERBOARDS. 

Seabird, Bv., sloop, G. H. Forbush... ...22 08 210 13 1 33 41 
Queen Mab, H., cat, burwell & Litchfield22.014g 2-10 36 1 33 24 
black Cloud, C. A., slp., Brown & Cun- 

I iis £50500 tS Gnearbaorens 22.10 2 13 08 1 36 49 
J. S. Poyen, Jr., New., slp., Pierce & 

kee ssn. he Jie bee Oe 2 15 10 1 37 29 
Bessie Ethel, New., sloop, F. Ellis....... 23.10 219 15 4 44 06 
M. A. Hamilton, Swampscott, cutter, 

PU IR. ns news ransiaccsenseccen 23.11 219 29 1 44 32 
Alda. Bv., sloop, W. H. Wilkinson...... 23.09 2 20 26 1 45 17 
Pearl, L., sloop. J. F. Lee.... .......... 2.07 2 23 32 1 46 54 
Raldon, C. A., sloop, F. F. Martin 2 24 21 1 47 09 
Comfort, C. A.. sloop, H. H. Paul 2 32 33 1 54 25 

Rebie did not start. 
THIRD CLASS KEELS, 
Kitty, Bv., sloop, E. H. Tarbell.......... 2 14 58 1 39:17 
Ruth, S. Bay, sloop, W. G. Remmon.. 2 18 37 1 44 39 
Saracen, By., cutter, W. P. Fowle..... 2 19 38 1 44 16 
Witch. B., cutter, Bb. B. Crowninshield. .22 2 2 V6 1 43 47 
Judith, J., sloop, E. T. Pigeon........ Aaa 2 21 16 1 45 22 
Thelga, H., cutter, A. P. Thayer........ 2 2 22 07 1 44 48 
Notus, S. B., sloop. B. O. Dana........ 2 2 30 44 1 53 32 
Mamie, S. Bay, cutter, E. L. Williams. 2 R31 1 54 59 
Lydia Adams, D., sloop, H. Davenport. .22.0! 2 37 38 2 0 46 
Banneret, H., sloop, J. F. Brown........ 24.06 Dizmasted. 
FOURTH CLASS CENTERBOARDS. 

Thisbe, S. B., cat, S. A. Freeman........ 20.10 1 36 23 1 08 28 
Joker, H., cat, Geo. Coffin............... 20.02 1 87 12 1 08 34 
Pet, Q., cat, J. W. McFarland... ......19 03 1 38 19 1.08 39 
Cruiser, B. & Larch., sloop, A. B. Alley.20.06 1 38 23 1 10 07 
Comus, S. Bay, cat. John Neweomb.....19 01 1 39 40 1 09 44 
Herald, Q., sloop, W. B. Smith.......... 20.06 1 40 46 1 12 30 
Zantho, Nahant, sloop, Joun Cole....... 20.09 1 41 34 1 13 34 
Hornet, B., cat, H. L. Harding.......... 18.11 1 42 18 112 15 
Spider, B., cat, Walter Abbott .......... 18.05 1 42 52 11212 
Madelon, D., cat. W. A. Tucker....... 29.07 1 42 52 1 14 41 
Amy. Q.. cat, E. W. Baxter .......... . 20.09 1 42 4 1 14 54 
Niode, H., cat, F. L. Dunne .... .... ... 20 01 1 43 21 1 14 38 
Hestia, C. A., sloop, W.H. Dennen... ..18.03 1 43 24 1 12 31 
Myrtle, H., cat. R. C. Poor...........5.08 19.01 1 43 20 1 13 38 
Spray, Q., cat, H. M,. Faxon... ..........18.U4 1 45 01 1 14 15 
Daisy D., L., cat., F. W. Martin .........18.11 1 46 32 1 16 29 
Rita, B., cat, H. B. Richardson.......... 19,03 1 49 31 1 19 51 
Imogen, H., cat, B. T. Wendall...... , - 18.03 1 49 55 1 19 
Kismet, H., cat, H. W. Curtis............18.06 Disabled. 
Kittiwake, H., cat, C. E. Cunningham. ..20.10 Disabled. 

Samaria, E., cat, J. E. Peabody ........ li OF Not timed. 

Helen, D., sloop, F. B. Holder.......... 19.00 Not timed. 

FOURTH CLASS KEELS. 

Vesper, W. L., cat, R. M. Benner,.......19.0€ 1 43 17 1138 4 
Carmita, B., cutter, C. H. W. Foster... .20.10 1 44 21 1 16 x6 
Vera, Marbleh’d. cut., Paine & Randall.19 09 1 45 27 1 16 22 
Fearless, S B., cat, F. G. Cooley........21.05 1 46 50 119 31 
Caprice, B. cat, J. Bb. Rhodes............ 17.11 15111 119 54 
Cariie B., S. B., cat, W. C. Cherrington .21.03 1 56 41 1 29 12 
Faith, Marblehead, cut., D. F. Follett... .17.09 Not timed. 


FIFTH CLASS. 





Sassacus, C. A., cat, B. Griffin........... 16.07 1 43 45 1 10 40 
Flora Lee, S. B., cat, D. H. Lincoln...... 16.10 1 48 30 1 15 
Mirage, B., cat, L. M. Clark.............. 17.05 1 41 31 1 16 35 
Elsie, Q., cat, C. F. Hardwick........... 16.07 1 50 06 117 O1 
Pert, New., sloop, Lincoln Coffin. ...... 15.08 1 32 48 1 18 2 
Psyche, B., cat, R. D. Sears............. 17 05 1 53 23 1 21 27 
Charlotte G., 8. B., cat, G. G. Garraway.17 07 1 54 08 1 22 3 
Spark. C. A., sloop, F. H. Gaffney.......16 11 1 56 05 1 23 28 
Tulip, B., cat, Gordon Dexter............ 16.09 2 00 25 1 27 3 

Frolic, W. L., cat, W. R. Blaney..... ...16.09 2 02 21 1 29 30 
Snark, Marblehead, cut., H. P. Benson .12.09 Not timed. 


Abbreviations—Bv., Beverly Y. C.; L., Dorchester; J., Jeffries; S. 
B., South Boston; S. Bay, Salem Bay; Q., Quincy; H., Hull; L., Lynn; 
Ly. A., Cape Ann; E., Eastern; New., Newburyport; W. L., West 

nn. 

The winners, barring protests, were: First class centerboards, 
Shadow; first class keel, Lillie, Viking, “gir; schooner class, Bessie; 
second class centerboard, Erin, Folly; second class keel, Thialfi, 
Transit, Gem, Countess; third class centerboard, Queen Mab, Seabird, 
Black Cloud, J. S. Poyen, Jr.; third class keel, Kitty. Witch, Saracen, 
Ruth; fourth class centerboard, Thisbe, Joker, Pet, Comus, Cruiser; 
fourth class keel, Vesper, Vera, Carmita, Fearless, Caprice; fifth class, 
Sassacuss, Fiora Lee, Mirage, Elsie, Pert. 

The tug Contidence, chartered by Mr. E. H. Lincoln, the photo- 
grapher, managed, as usual, to get in the way at the start. 

‘The judges were Messrs. Daniel Appleton, James H. Blake, W. A. 
Jeffries, George H. Richards, John Dane, W. Lloyd Jeffries. 

BLUE WITH A GOLD CASTLE. 


AN OCEAN TRAMP IN TROUBLE.—The dory Bibber, in which 
Captain Traynor was making the atiempt to row across the Atlantic, 
was run into by a steamer during the night in longitude 5ldeg. 
12min. She was turned over five umes, her side stove in, and stern 
damaged She was towed into St Pierre, Martinique, on Aug. 26, 
where her captain will repair ner and resume his voyage. On Aug. 
18 she passed a dory with No, 4 on her bow, in which were two dead 
men, 











GOELET CUP RACE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

‘“‘Podgers’s Cruise Along Shore—III.”’ must indeed have been along- 

shore or somewhere too far off to see accurately the movenfents of 
the yachts. He says that in the race for the Goelet cups, ‘‘nothing 
was prover in favor of cutters.” ‘“‘Theday was such that no test 
could be made, it was anybody’s race; wLichever happened to catch 
the breeze most favorably. The cutters were the most fortunate in 
their selection of tacks and kept together, standing to the southward, 
all the others kept to the northward. When the wind did come it 
came from the south and they were thus miles and miles to wind- 
ward.”” To any one wno was there this statement will sound so 
absurd that there seems to be little use in setting it right; but many 
of your readers will accept as final any report published in the ForEsT 
AND STREAM, and in the interest of fact and cutters, if you have the 
space, permit me to state as briefly as possible wherein Mr. Podgers 
is mistaken. The three cutters did not stick together. Approaching 
the buoy off Block Island they were as widely separated as possible. 
Wenonah from the start to Block Island buoy, passed every single- 
sticker in her class on the same stretch with them and under same 
conditions barring Ileen, who started behind her. First the Bedouin, 
who tacked some time after to the east ward, the following then, sloops, 
she tacked in the wake of Gracie and Mischief, going through the lee of 
each. The wind did come from the south, and the sloops got it first, 
not miles and miles to leeward. After passing Gracie and establish- 
ing a long lead, Gracie tacked again to the southward, and afterward 
coming for the buoy on the samestreteh with Ileen who had held her 
tack to the southward from the time the wind shifted, crossed ahead 
of Wenonah and rounded next after Ueen; but this victory, the result 
of finding a stronger breeze while Wenonah and Mischief were lying 
with very little, between this wind and Bedouin’s from the eastward, 
was of short duration. for Wenonah again passed Gracie before the 
wind, and the result at the finish was Bedouin, Neen, Wenonah, the 
three cutters. You will observe that I have incidentally contradicted 
every assertion of Podgers in his paragraph relating to the cutters. 
I have no desire to get into a newspaper controversy as to facts, but 
will refer Mr. Podgers to Mr. Busk and Mr. Earle as to whether his 
statement or mine is most accurate, and trust that his next account 
of a yacht race will be from a more desirable point of view than 
“along shore.” CUTTER. 


THE CRUISER IN EASTERN WATERS. 


é ie well-known little sandbagger Cruiser, of the Larchmont, Sea- 

wanhaka and Beverly Yacht Clubs, came round to Boston re- 
cently to saila series of matches, which had been previously ar- 
ranged. 

Early in July she challenged Rebie, Spider, Hornet, Hoiden, Sea- 
bird, Queen Mab, Black Cloud, Viva, Thisbe, Amy and J. S. Poyen, Jr. 

Rebie and Poyen did not answer, Spider and Black Cloud declined, 
Amy was so long in making terms that all the time was taxen up be- 
fore anything definite was arrived at, and the race was given up. The 
others accepted the chailenge, Queen Mab stipujaiing for shifting 
ballast, the challenge being New England Yacht Racing Association 
rules. Working sail and stationary ballast. 

Cruiser made her first appearance Saturday, Aug. 16, in the Hull Y. 
C. open race, wind very light from the east, and water like glass, She 
was manned by her owner, Mr. A. B. Alley, Messrs. W. T. Alley, 
Fisher and Scott of her regular crew, and a local pilot, picked up that 
morning after the best men were taken up by local boats. 

The rc sult was that Black Cloud beat her one minute, she took sec- 
ond prize, beating Thisbe, Queen Mab and many others. 

Aug. 16, in the morning, her first match came off at City Point with 
the Viva, Mr. H. T. Hutchings, S. B. Y. C., a boat a little smaller than 
Cruiser, which is 20.6 water-le and over all, 9.9 beam. and 16in. 
draft. 

There was a very light S.W. breeze, and the water like a millpond; 
just Cruiser’s play. Course: From starting lme between Thompson's 
island and fort Independence; leaving Cow Pasture Buoy on port, 
round Buoy No. 6 on Lower Middle, and back to start, 5144 miles. 
Cruiser was manned by Messrs. A. B. and W. 8. Alley, Fisher, T. H. 
Cabot, of the Peri, and Arthur Dean, one of the best professionals 
round City Point. 

Viva started first at 10:41:20, Cruiser 25 séconds behind; but Cruiser 
soon passed her, and at the end of the beat rounded Cow Pasture at 
11:14:15; Viva, 11:17:15. Off the wind Cruiser gained steadily, and 
rounded Buoy 6 at 12:01:15; Viva, 12:05:10. From Buoy 6 home it was 
a drift, Cruiser crossing at 12:42:46: Viva, 12:48°33, 

In the afternoon she sailed her second match with the Thisbe, S. A. 
Freeman, 8S. 8B. Y. C., 20:5 water line, 23.6 overall. 8.5 beam, 2:4 draft. 
Wind better than the morning, but still light; course from starting 
point round Cow Pasture. No. 6, starting point, No. 6 and home to 
starting point 844 miles, Cruiser’s crew was the same as in the morn- 
ing. Thisbe is notoriously a heavy weather boat. Start: Cruiser, 
2:56:48; Thisbe, 2:57:30, being handicapped 30 seconds. To windward 
Cruiser gained steadily, not pointing up with Thisbe, but going faster, 
and rounded Cow Pasture at 3:25:10, Thisbe, 3:26:25. To No.6 it was 
dead before the wind, the skimming dish still gaining, going round at 
3:57:30, Thisbe, 3:59:35, Back to windward to starting point she kept 
up the same game, going round at 4:15, Thisbe 4:18, and turned No. 
Gaguin 4:32:22; Thisbe 4:35:52. Here it breezed up a trifle, and Thisbe 
did better, the finish was Cruiser 4:47:49, Thisbe 4:51; ac tual time, 
Cruiser, 1:51:1; Thisbe 1:59:00; corrected time, Cruiser, 1:51:1; Thisbe 
1:54:29. 

Both matches were sailed cat-rig, stationary ballast, mainsail only, 
N. E. Y. R. A. rules. The judges tor both were—for Cruiser, Mr. W. 
A. Jeffries; for Viva and Thisbe, Mr. P. M. Bond. Referee, Mr. J. P. 
Phinney. Tuesday Cruiser sailed down to Marblehead in a dense 
fog. 

Geasonr morning was fixed for the match with Hornet, but the 
fog rendered it impossible. Wednesday afternoon the fog cleared off 
and the catboat Hoiden, Mr. P. C. Severance, B. Y. C., 19.9ft. water- 
line, 23ft. over al], 9.10ft. beam, was ready at the line. Course: 
Starting off E. Y. C. house, leaving black buoys 8 and _ 5 on port, 7 on 
starboard, Archer’s Kock on starboard, back round 7 and Archer’s 
Rock and home; 8 miles. Terms, same as on 16th. Cruiser was 
manned by the Messrs. Alley, Fisher, Cabot and W. Lloyd Jeffries. 
Wind very light S.E., and the race a foregone conclusion, as Hoiden 
is fast in a breeze, but of no use in a cali. 

Hoiden got off at 3:24:15: Cruiser, 3:24:38. The wind was free to No. 
3, and Cruiser soon took the lead, increasing it rapidly, tili at No. 7 
she was a long way ahead. 

It was a dead beat to Archers Rock, and at Buoy 3 Cruiser had to 
fight her way through acalm streak, she succeeded, and getting a 
light air beyond, worked out to Archer’s, and then started back to No. 
7. Hoiden could not get through the calm, she drifted up the harbor 
for some time, and was passed by Cruiser at No. 3 as she ran back. 
When Cruiser was at No. 3 for second time Hoiden had only reached 
No. 5, and gave up the race, going home to Marblehead. as it was 
evident Cruiser would be at Archer’s ahead of her. Cruiser kept on 
and after a tiresome drift finished at 6:29:7. Judges, John bryant, 
W.A. Jeffries. 

Thursday morning early the match with Hornet was sailed ina 
very hard 8S.W. wind. Course, around Half Way rock and return, 
614 miles, terms same as for Hoiden, sea quite rough outside. Messrs. 
Alley had aboard Mr. Fisher, Mr. 8S. W. Burgess and Mr. Shaw. 

Hornet is 18.11 waterline, 19.1 over all, 8.5 beam, 19in. draft, andis a 
light weather boat belonging to Mr. H. L. Harding, Beverly Y. C. 
Hornet started 7:56, Cruiser 7:56:59, both boats carrying full sail be- 
fore the wind, and Hornet holdiog her own, Cruiser’s crew being 
posted on main sheet outrigger, and the boat seeming to be buried. 
At the Rock Cruiser took in iwo reefs, and here Hornet made her first 
mistake. She took in three reefs, and tinding this too much, shook 
them all out half way home. This was as bad the other way, and she 
had to keep her sail shaking all the time, while Cruiser had a good 
full on. 

Cruiser came home at 9:29:05, Hornet 9:41:50; corrected time, 
Cruiser 1:32:06, Hornet 1:44:17. Judge, W. Lloyd Jeffries. Had Hoi- 
den had this breeze the result might have been different. 

The mateh with the Queen Mab. Messrs. Burwell and Litchfield, 
Hull Y. C., were appointed for this morning. Queen Mab is 21.6 water- 
line, 24.8 over all, beam 10.3, draft2. The owners had previously 
drawn up and signed an agreement in the following terms: ‘Shifting 
ballast, mainsail only, New England Yacht Racing Association rules, 
race to be to windward and back, 7 to 9 miles inside Beverly or Mar- 
blehead Harbor, to be started as near 11 A. M. aspossible. Each boat 
tonamea judge and they to name areferee.”” Queen Mab named 
Mr. M. J. Kiley as judge, Cruiser, Mr. W. Lloyd Jeffries; Dr. John 
Bryant of the Shadow was chosen referee. 

Cruiser’s judge was on hand eaily, Queen Mab’s arrived from town 
at 10:30, and the judges immediately agreed on a course conforming 
to the agreement; but Queen Mab’s owner claimed that the judges 
should not select the course, that that was the business of the owners, 
and the agreement saying nothing about this, the owners tried to 
agree on a course and failed. 

Mr. Alley said he would sail any course that complied with the re- 
quirement, and no other. Mr. Burweil proposed at fist to go twice 
round Half-Way and return. This was 1244 miles, entirely outside the 
harbor, and not to windward and back, as wind had shifted to west- 
ward. Finally he abandoned this, and said he would sail from 
Abbott’s Rock, round Gale’s Ledge and return, and no other course. 
This was over nine miles, and would take the boats outside of the 
harbor. The owners were now at a deadlock, time flying and the 
wind ae out. The judges tried to have it left to the referee, but 
Queen Mab would not budge, and finally Mr. Alley gave way and 
agreed to sail their course. 





A start was at once made for Abbott’s Rock, but when it was 
reached, about 12 M., the wind had gone, leaving a light air only, and 
Queen Mab chose to forfeit the race. It is unfortunate the race was 
not suiled; the Queen is the best catboat matched with Cruiser, and 
would probably have won had she started, as a brisk breeze soon 
sprang up from 8.W., which would have enabled them to make the 
course without a beat, and her size would have told at this work. 
| Friday the 22d, Cruiser appeared with her small jib and mainsail rig 
for her race with sloop Seabird, Mr. Geo. S. Forbush, Bo. Y. C., 22.14 
water line, 25.8% overall. 9:8 beam, 2:11 draft. Terms: stationary 
| 





ballast N. E. Y. R. A. Rules: Seabird to carry jib, mainsail and small 
topsail; Cruiser was allowed the same, but of course could not set a 
topsail. Wind strong S. W., course from club house, round Bowditeh’s 
Ledge Beacon and return, to be sailed over twice. Cruiser was 
manned by Messrs. Fisher, Cabot, Burgess and the Messrs Alley. 
The start was made by Seabird at 11:13:56, Cruiser, 11:14:12. [t was 
dead before it to the Beacon, and Seabird gained, Cruiser as usual 
being busy with the pumps, the Ledge was rounded as follows: Sea- 
bird 11:40:30, Cruiser 11:41:41. On the beat up they split tacks, and 
Cruiser was left, rounding the judges’ boat at 12:29:0, while Seabird 
had rounded at 12:25:30, more than her allowance ahead. On the run- 
down, however, Cruiser gained a trifle, and the Ledge was rounded, 
Seabird 12:58:39, Cruiser 1:1:36. On the heat home Cruiser gained, 
and won the race on allowance as follows: 


Finish. Actual. Corrected. 
NIN oa hcrserma nea taomensane 151 4 1 38 28 1 38 28 
IN isitssiaks dna Ceartaaaclendee 1 53 24 1 39 53 1 37 05 


This was by far the best of the matches. Judges: for Cruiser, Mr. 
W. A. Jeffries; for Seabird, Mr. Stetson; referee, Dr. Bryant. 

Saturday, the 28d, at Nahant, in the Beverly Y. C. race, wind very 
light, course 384 miles dead to windward and return, Cruiser beat 
Spider and Hornet about two minutes and a half on allowance, and 
distanced Rita, Mosquito and Witch. This race has been described in 
FoREST AND STREAM. 

Saturday, Aug. 30, she started in the Beverly sweepstakes ina 
strong 8.W. wind, under single reefs and was overpowered, being 
beaten by Thisbe, Joker, Pet and Comus, as appears elsewhere. She 
was manned by Messrs. Alley, one Boston amateur, and a longshore- 
man, and was somewhat ata disadvantage in regard to crew. The 
general result seems to be thatin light airs and smooth water no 
a boat can look at her, but that in a wind and sea she can easily 
Je beaten. 

For every-day comfortable sailing she cannot compare with the 
Eastern boats, as it takes a large, trained crew tu handle her. She is 
very wet and leaks like a sieve, but fur a racer she is a success, and 
would win five out of six races right through the season. 

BLUE WITH A GOLD CASTLE. 





WRECK OF THE OL-KAZE.—This yacht was wrecked on Aug. 22, 
as described below in the Halifax morning Chronicle. She was built 
in 1880 at Port Medway, N.S., and was of 9.23 tons new measurement. 
Her dimensions were, waterline 3zft. 3in., deck 34ft. 3in., beam 10ft. 
6in., draft 5ft. She was enrolled in the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 
Squadron. The Chronicle says: The yacht Oi Kaze, so well known 
in and about Halifax Harbor, was auctioned over a week ago to Mr. 
Geo. E. Francklyn for parties in Cape Breton, and was being sent to 
her new Owners when she was wrecked. The thrilling experience of 
the crew was related to a Chronicle reporter by Capt. John MecDan- 
iel, of this city, who bad charge of the yacht, yesterday morning: 
“With John Sullivan to assist me in navigating her. the yacht Oi-Kaze 
left Balifax at 11 A. M. on Friday last for St. Peter’s canal with a 
westerly wind. At8 P.M. Friday Beaver Island bore north four to 
five miles, steering E.S.E. Continued that course next four hours, 
and at 12:30 A. M. it was calm with a heavy southerly sea till 6:30 A. 
M. At this time we heard surf on the beach. There was a light air 
from the westward and we reached off shore, heading south by east, 
but made breakers right aboard and hadn’t time to wear or stay. 
The yacht went right on the rocks and filled in ten minutes. We 
managed to stick by the wreck till the tide fell and then made for a 
higher point of the rocks. We had to swim three gullies and fivally 
got on barren rocks, which at high tide were only three or four feet 
out of water. There we had to stay till Monday morning, 45 hours, 
without clothes (we were in ourshirt sleeves and without boots), and 
without food or water. It was raining off and on and the salt spra 
was dashing over us so that we suffered much. Sunday it was thic 
and heavy, and there was not much chance to_ be seen or rescued. 
We could not have held out much longer, but Monday morning the 
wind came off the land and the weather cleared, when a sail hove in 
sight, coming out of Fishermen’s Harbor. It proved to be the diving 
schooner Nimble, Captain Stone, who noticed our signals and sent a 
boat and took us off. It was very fortunate that it happened to be a 
diving schooner, with acrowd of men on board and boats able to 
rescue us, as an ordinary trading schooner would not have been able 
to getatus. The had to back in their boat between two ledges and 
throw us lines and haul us out through the surf. The ledge we were 
on was the Middle ledge, off Country Harbor, about four miles distant 
from the mainland. The yacht went completely to pieces Sunday 
night, and when we left only a piece of her side was visible. On the 
Nimble we were treated with the greatest of kindness, supplied with 
clothing, etc., and must speak inthe highest terms of our gallant 
rescue and cordial treatment by Capt Stone and his crew who brought 
us back to Halifax, arriving here Tuesday afternoon.”’ The yacht 
was insured in a Halifax office for $600. 


A WHITEHALL BOAT RACE.—The South Street Boat Club sailed 
its regatta on a sea of troubles yesterday. Those who had advertised 
the race to begin at 1 o’clock had forgotten to consult the almanac, 
and as the tide would not accommodate itself to the exigencies of the 
ease it was found necessary toalter the programme. The boats there- 
fore started at 12:15, amid the enthusiastic plaudits of four men, two 
small boys and aSkye terrier, The galiaut craft were 16ft, Whitehall 
working boats, and the course lay from Pier No. 28, under the Bridge, 
around Robin’s Reef Lighthouse, on the south shore of Staten Island, 
and back. All that the craft lacked in individual dignity they made 
up inthe pleasing sound of their names, There were the Light of 
Other Days, the Charles Stewart Parnell, the Far Down and the Nellie 
Mahoney. ‘‘Durn them ferryboats,”’ said the commodore of the fleet. 
‘Has every blessed ferryboat on the river got to run right athwart 
our course? Blarst my maintop scuppers if there ain’t a conspiracy 
to run us down! Hard-a-port there!” A owen J ferryboat threw the 
gallant Commodore on his beam ends. ‘Busted my lee halyards and 
sprung my mizzen sheet,”’ said the officer, as he fastened his left sus- 
pender with a nail and tucked in his stray linen. Eluding the dread- 
ful ferryboats, the fleet passed Governor's Island, the Light of Other 
Days having the lead. Off the south shore of Staten Island it lost 
sight of the others, All at once the tarry Commodore was observed 
to turn very pale. ‘‘Let’s lie in here under the lee of the island,” he 
said, ‘*till the others go by, then we can run home and _ get the prize. 
See?” His minion saw, and as they approached the land the Com- 
modore’s pallor disappeared. The Light of Other Days returned to 
the dock at 3:17 P. M., and ggt the prize money. 41 minutes later the 
Pointer putin an appearance, and soon afterward the others came 
along. All except the Light of Other Days reported that they could 
not round the lighthouse on account of the tide. ‘‘You ought to have 
seen me reund it,” said the Commodore, proudly.—N. Y. Herald. 


BUFFALO Y. C.—Like other lake ports Buffalo has of late taken a 
more active interest in yachting, though the fleet of the Buffalo Y. C. 
is but small as yet, numbering 6 vessels, Alarm and Mermaid, 
schooners: Curlew, Lily R., Arrow. sloops, and Adele, yawl. The 
Petrel was lost some tame since, and the Scud has been sold to Toledo 
owners, but the former owners of both yachts will replace them this 
season. The membership is now nearly 100, and the club owns a con- 
venient and handsome house situated on the Breakwater. Buffalo is 
well situated as far as water is concerned for yachting, and with the 
lake at her doors, has not the excuse that may be urged for some 
localities for adhering to the model of the departed —_ With a fleet 
of deep, safe and wholesome boats, no matter how small, and a proper 
spirit of enterprise among her yachtsmen, there is a prominent place 
open for her in the yachting records of the lakes. If her youn 

achtsmen will drop forever the false and misleading standard 0! 
ength, with the model of boat which must accompany it, and look 
for their pleasure in boats of good design and safe construction, that 
they can handle themselves, they will lay a firm foundation for a 
fleet of larger vessels in the future with a host of amateur tars to 
command and man them. 


TORONTO Y. C.—The third race for the telescope presented by 
Vice-Commodore Cosgrove, was sailed on Saturday, Aug. 23, in Tor- 
onto Bay. The conditions of the gift were that it must be won three 
times by a yacht, and Iris haa already won it twice. The perform- 
ance was opened by the Mischief, a light draft trap which was to take 
part in the race, blowing over at her moorings, in consequence of 
which the start was delayed until4 P. M. The wind was strong from 
northwest, and sails were reefed down. Mischief took the lead at the 
start, but Iris soon passed her, Kestrel being last. When before the 
wind, bound for the last buoy, the Mischief tried a spinnaker with 
such success that she capsized a second time, being towed in by @ 
ferryboat. Iris won in 5h. 5m., and takes the prize. The third annual 
matches will be held on Sept.8. Three prizes are offered in first class. 


CUTTER AND SCHOONER FOR SALE.—The cutter Ella May, 
built this year by Lawley; and the schooner Zaidee, built by Herres- 
hoff, both petenaieg, to the estate of the late Geo. H. Tyler, are for 
sale. The Ella May is 30x10 on water line and 6¢ft. depth of hold, 
ean x10 by 5ft, draft, 


while Zaidee is 
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all who saw her. Her owner reports that she steers to perfection 


QUINCY Y. C., Aug. 28.—The third championship match was sailed 
on Thursday last, on Quincy Bay. The wind was fresh from south- 
west. The first class championship had already been won by Queen 
Mab, and by this race Joker takes second class. As each of the three 
boats in third class have won one race, it is necessary for them to 
sail again, The times were as follows: 

FIRST CLASS, 


Length. Actual. Corrected. 

Erin, John Cavanagh........ ......... 26.08 1 39 10 14 54 

SECOND CLASS. 
Joker, George Coffin. ..............00. 20.05 1 30 06 1 02 23 
WN die. SINIG wo ciccsanvcasedccecs 20.06 1 38 00 1 05 22 
a a rrr 20.01 1 35 57 1 07 53 
Spray, H.M. Paxon.... ..... ..ccees 10.04 1 38 07 1 04 18 
Wr, Bk Mie TMI s cc cece escccsccciece 18.01 1 34 59 1 04 36 
PO Fe Be I oicecccwcccccseesece 18.10 Not taken 

THIRD CLASS. 
Flora Lee, D. H. Lincoln.............. 17 03 1 2 58 0 57 15 
Zien, ©. Wes MOOI onc ones cececscccuces 16.09 1 32 35 1 06 19 
Mie, ©. Fi. TRAPGOMON ... cccsccccecdexes 16 09 Not taken 


The judges were Messrs. E. W. Underwood, George A. Ordway and 
George Steward. 


THE AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING CO.—A Philadelphia paper of 
recent date says that this company has been for some time in the 
hands of Reoelver ex-Commander Gorringe, the former president of 
the company, who is engaged in completing the contracts taken by 
the company. The following work remains to be done: A large 
passenger steamer for the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation 
Company of Baltimore, a companion vessel to the Frassburg, built 
at the yard and recently put in service; a steamer for the Barney 
Dumping Barge Co., of New York; a small steamer for use in Mexi- 
can waters is nearly completed, and will soon be delivered. About 
600 hands are now employed. It was stated at the office recently that 
pS ane closing up the business of the American Shipbuilding Co. Mr. 

orringe intends to organize a new company upon a plan he has now 
under consideration. The new organization, it is stated, will enter 
into business under very favorable auspices, with Mr. Gorringe at 
its head. It is thought the new company will be ready for organiza- 
tion in about two months.— The Iron Age. 


MIGNONETTE.—The little yacht, described in the Forrest AnD 
Srream of March 6, 1884, has made her first cruise to New London, 
Narraganset Pier, Cuttyhunk, Tarpaulin Cove, Oak Bluffs, and Ed- 

artown, returning to Newport, her crew consisting of her owner and 
his brother. Her performance, though only rigged for cruising, has 
been very satisfactory, and her appearance excited the admiration of 





under her present rig, and puts in his evidence in favor of the double 
head rig, even on so small a boat. 


A MODEL TRAP.—In the late challenge race of the Toronto Y. C. 
the sloop Mischief first si lized herself by blowing over at her 
moorings, and then capsizing during the race. Her dimensions are 
21x7l¢ft. waterline, draft 1ft. 


NEW HAVEN Y. C.—On Tuesday, the 26th uit., a race was sailed 
over the club course around Charies Island buoy, for a cup offered 
by the New Haven Register. But two yachts entered, the Vixen 
being aground and unable to get off. Ceres started first and soon 
had a good lead, Stranger’s throat halliards carrying away and de- 
laying her; but in spite of this accident, after repairing damages, 
she overtook Ceres, beating her by half an hour. The judges were 
Messrs. Dudley, Peck and Shepherd. 

SD 

UprHearove & McLELuan, of Valparaiso, Ind., are now runuing 

their shooting and fishing suit manufactory by steam power.—4dv, 
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QMEOPATH Ta 
VETER TICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R., Travel’g Hippodromes 
Menageries and others with perfect success. 
LIST OF SPECIFICS, 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c, 
8.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 
c.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, T5ec. 
D.D, Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - T5c. 
E.E, Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, T5c. 
G.G Prevents Abortion, - - - - - - - Thc. 
H.H. Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - T5e. 
1.1, Cures Braptive Diseases, Mange, &c. 75c. 
J.J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -—_- 
Veterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 
erinary Manual, (330 pp.), 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Medicator, - - - - - $8.00 
Medicator,- -----+---+-+**e- 35 
¢(#-These Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
address on a of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 


Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
¢?"Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street. New York. 


HUMPHREYS 


FAC-SIMILE OF No. 4. 





“THE IMBRIE” 


BLACK BASS REEL, 


PATENT COMPENSATING ACTION, 


By which more than one-half the friction (necessary to all other reels) 


is obviated. Multiplies twice and has adjustable click. 





WE MAKE FOUR SIZES OF THIS REEL: 


Ws Wea saces sie envicccnnn donee 


PR Sides taxcvesauanadunads 20 yds. 
Mi aaaccdceskectocessden 80yds. 


No. 2. ..150yds. 





If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will net order them for 
you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 





None Genuine without the name of 


“ABBEY & IMBRIE, WN. Y.,” 


Stamped on Disc. 





SILK WORM GUT. 


F. LATASA, 35 Broaaway, N. ¥., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment of 

Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 

Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to line, $5.00, 
For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. ¥. 


ishing Tackle SPECIALTIES 


Russian Water Proof. 
Rods, Reels, Lines, Arti- 
ficial Baits 








JAS. F. MARSTERS, 
55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Fine Fishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 

Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 24Ore., $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25: 600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks, 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 

ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.: treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, %ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00, Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 


catalogue. 
Established 20 years, Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 


EY MN OC E’s 








The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent 
iron, steel and metal from rusting when exposed to 
salt water. The contents of one bottle will keep a 
gun in good cordition one year. 


Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS. 


The best article known for keeping out wet and 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


preserving the leather. 


GUN OIDE. 
Flies for all Waters. 


Price 50 Cents. 
Special patterns tied to order 








Imperial Flea Powder. 


Price 50 Cents. 


APPURTON & LETGHELE LY For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
| and other animals, 


The above are put up under my supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each is guaranteed as represented. Sample con- 
taining one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or postal note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES. 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 





304 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Ronan’s Metal Shell Cleaner. Cleans with- 
out water. For sale by the trade. Price $1. 10 & 
12-bore sample by mail on receipt of price. J. F. 
RONAN, Box 34, Roxbury Station, Boston, Mass. 


C.E. OVERBAUGH & CO.,, 









MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Guns, Rifles, Revolvers & Sporting Goods, 


DOUBLE GUNS: 
CHARLES DALY, W. & C. SCOTT & SON, GREENER, CLABROUGH, PIEPER, PARKER and COLT. 


RIFLES: 
WINCHESTER, MARLIN, BULLARD, COLT, BALLARD, MAYNARD and STEVENS. 


euaun have all of the Sharps 1878 model that there are in the market. Send for new 50-page illustrated 
ogue. 265 & 267 Broadway, New York. 





DOG TRAINING; 
S. T. HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. 
FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE PRICE $1.00. 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes, Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal. inside diameter is a two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 
acts as a reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample 
shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crimpers 


not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 


Breech and Muzzle-Loading Cannon 
Campaign Salnting Purposes, G. A.R Posts and Towns. 


ORNAMENTAL FOR LAWNS, 


—_ )o--— 


PRICES--BKEECH-LOADERS. 














No. 1, length 18in., No. 8 shell.... .. $60 00 
+ - 241n., Be | cadwcets 80 00 
> 28in., Ot. wawkees 110 00 
“4 * in., i Scar 155 00 
A 36in., BS iceantee 225 00 
“¢@ Ss 40in., 0 300 00 


MUZZLE-LOADERS. 


No. 1, length 18in., bore 1 in. $30 00 

oe 2in., “ 4° 5500 
~—s * 23in., * 15g°* 85 00 
4 bi Stin., “* 2 “* 129000 
“ 5 B6in., “ QB 175 00 
6 - a * gf = 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


STRONG FIRE ARMS CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Can be obtained from leading Gun Stores, 
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PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft.. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600ft., $2.50; 750ft., $2.75; 900ft , $3.00. Nickel plating 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reels, 25yds_, 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cents.: 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe’s 
c elebrated Hooks snelled on gut. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz. ; treble, 30 cts. per 
doz, Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double Twisted 
Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15cts.; extra heavy 4-ply, 
4 length, 25 cts. Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Samples of our goods sent 
by mail or express on receipt of price. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hal. OPEN EVENINGS. 


GUNS FOR AXZLIX:?¢ 








We offer a better spread in guns this year than ever before, consisting in part of the Parker 
Trap Guns (for which we are sole agents), the Colt Club and other Colt Guns, Harrington 
& Richardson’s Guns and Revolvers, Enos James & Co.’s Invincible, Triumph Trap, Never 
Miss and other grades, and the Great American Single Gun, called the Field, with top lever 
and all improvements. The Field Gun costs but a trifle, and is designed for boys or men who 
cannot afford to buy fine double guns. Besides the above we have a small job lot of guns of 
Webley, Hollis and other makes which we offer at less than half price. Send stamp for 
catalogue. H. & D. FOLSOM. 15 Murray Street (P.O. Box 1114, New York. 


OUR NEW MODEL 


THREE BARREL 









PRICE, $75 TO $250. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
This gun is light and compact, from 9 to 10 Ibs. weight. The rifle is perfectly accurate. 


i. CC. SMItTrH, Maker, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UP & MCS FISHING SUIT, 


DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterprooted Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 


Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 















Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 


ee i) A | 

UPTHEGROVE pcre 

1s our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 

AND Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven 

McLELLAN pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 

5 dead grass color, avd will hold the game of a successfu: 

* day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 
Valparaiso, Ind. you, postage paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 





Elastic Heel-Plate for Shotguns, Hunting & Military Rifles 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. SOLD BY ALL GUN DEALERS AND WHOLESALED BY 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane Street, New York City. 





AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITION 
Trae NWNICHO.Ls 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 
ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded to any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 


Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 


Fragrant Vanity Fair 
AND 


Cloth of Golda 
CIGARETTES. 


Our Cigarettes cannot be surpassed. If you do not use them, atrial will convince 
you that they have no equal. Two hundred millions sold in 1883. 


13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 








J. N. DODGE, 


276 and 278 Division street, Detroit, Mich, 


READING 
POSITION 





. 





Mention this paper. 
Send stamp for I1!.Circular. 


The english “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to angling, river, lake and sea fishing, and 
fishculture. 

Every Friday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 
Volume VI. commenced with the number for 
January 7, 1882. 

Epsrror—R. B. MARSTON 
Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) tc 
any address in the United States. 

Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 
year at the above rate. U.S. postage stamps cap 

remitted, or money order payable to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 

Contains special articles on all fresh and salt 
water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishculture and 
natural history; where to fish; angling notes and 

ueries; angling exchange column; notices of 

hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

A copy of the current number can be had (post 
free by sending six cents in stamps to R. B. Mars 
ton, the FISHING GAZETTE office, 12 and 13. 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING GAZETTE circulates extensively 
among anglers and country gentlemen in all parts 
of the Empire. 

“There is a large public interest in fishing. . . 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
subjects.’’—Truth. 

“A brighter and gayer little paper is not pub- 
lished.’’—Mayfair. 

The FISHING GAZETTE is quoted by the Times 
and all the best papers. 


One of the best mediums for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





9 West 14th at., N. Y. 





















Manufacturer of Decoy Ducks of all kinds. First 
quality, $9 per doz.; second quality, $7: third qual- 
ity, $5. Also geese, brant, coot, swan and snipe 
decoys. Duck and turkey calls. Decoys made like 
any pattern furnished, without extra charge. 
Large stock. 


Hunting Boots & Shoes. 









Made of best English grain leather either 
black or red, with or without hob nails. 
The very best and cheapest Shooting Boots 
and Shoes made. 

Also Gun Cases, Covers, Leggins, Cartridge 
Belts and B Ammunition Cases, 

Holsters and Belts, Bicycle Bags. 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


JOHN D. BETHEL, 


Manufacturer of Sportsman’s Goods 
124 Chambers Street, New York. 
Write for prices. No postal cards. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 











of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hotels ano | P&S 80 

fishing quarters, whisky, waterproof fishing gooda, | 3 § 3 as 

cigars and tobacco, books of angling, and all other | > ~ > ER 

requirements of anglers; also for all general adver | 332.5 

tisements addressed to a well-to-do class in all parts § wane 

of the country and abroad. Bo S br 
Office—12 and 13, Fe*er-lane London raga 
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A BLAZE? (21155 
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e Beezos 
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Are you bound for the woods? Do you know the 
way’ No? Then follow the blazes ‘*Nessmuk” has 
made with his little hatchet. In other words (lest 


Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 2 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
Amateur Equipments. Price {10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for catalogue. Book of instructions free. 


Forty years established in this line of business. 


Refrigerator Baskets. 


The grandest thing ever invented for fishermen 
or for parties living out of town, as articles of a 
perishable nature can be carried around all day in 
the hottest weather and will be kept cold as ice. 
These baskets being lined with tin and packed with 
boiler felt are perfect portable refrigerators, pre- 
serving the contents and giving plenty of ice-water 
for drinking purposes. They are made of the best 
rattan, with drop bandles, double lids and straps on 
top, and are the strongest and most handsome 
baskets ever made. Two sizes. Price $3.50 and 
$4.50. Sent by express on receipt of price by the 
penentee. JOHN R. HARE, 63 Fayette street, Balti- 
more, Md. 





you may not understand figurative language) buy, 
study and be guided by *‘t Nessmuk’s’’ book on 
WoopcraFT. Its author has forgotten more about 
the woods and camp life than most book writers on 
that topic ever knew. Woopcrart is compact, clear, 
concise, comprehensive, and full of sconce and 
gumption. Its price is $1.00. 





FERGUSON’S 


Rust Preventer 


Specially adapted for 
Fire Arms, Cutlery, Tools, Etc. 
Superior to all other preparations. 


A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 


Office, 65 Fulton st., N.Y. (with T. J. Conroy). 
JOSEPH PLUNKETT, 


(Successor to R. SHEPHERD,) 


Importer and Manufacturer of Eng- 
lish Brass and Lron Bed- 
steads, Adjustable Fol ling 
Chairs, Folding Beds, Baby 
Carriages, Etc. Also 
all kinds of Bedding 
and Mat- 





THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Successors to THE J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. 
and THE H. W. CoLLENDER Co. 

















WAREROOMS: 
860 Broadway, New York. ; : 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago. 

211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. — 
367 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 
the highest prizes at every exposition where ex- 
hibited TRIED AND PROVED. 


|e MEE SR REE CEN IR ST SO OS LT EE 
BILLIARD AND 10-PIN BALLS 
CLOTH, CHECKS, 
Cues, Cue Chessmen, 
Tips, Dice, Keno, 
CHALK, Ete., DOMINOES. 
PLAYING CARDS, Ete. 
Ivory, Shell, and Pearl Fancy Goods, 
TOILET SETS, CANES, FANS, Ete. 


Repairing done. Ten-Pin Alleys built and estimates 
furnished. 


F, GROTE & CO., 114 E. 14th st...N.Y. 


For the Walls of Your Rooms. 


THREE NEW HUNTING SCENES. 
IN WATER COLORS. 
By the author of Tight-Shell and Double, viz.: 


constant. 
lyon hand ,\ 
and made “ a 2 : 

to order. = es co 


112 West 14th Street, New York. 


Roller Skating Rink 


FOR RENT. 


The St. Louis Natatorium Koller Skating Rink 
will be for rent for the season from October 15 to 
April 1, 1885. This is the only roller skating rink 
in St. Louis. The building has all the latest appli- 
ances. Skating surface, 65ft. by 150ft. Large 
stage. 10-foot galleries all around the hall. Ladies’ 
and Gent’s parlor and cloak rooms, etc. The build- 
ing is lighted by gas and electric lights, and heated 
by steam. For terms for the season apply to GEO. 
B. THOMPSON, St. Louis, Mo. ' 


vv0D NEWS 
_1 LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of: 
fered, Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mos’ 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
‘p. O, Box 289, 3land 33 Vesey St., New Yor 
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COMPANY 





A SIDE SHOT (over Decoys) patie isa size 1522 in. 
STOPPING AN INCOMER. ........... 11X14 in. Send fer Circular 


A LOST GPPORTURNELY q v..3.00..<00% “© 11X14 in. 
The entire set ready for — sent postpaid for 
$5.00. Address Cc. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
St. Paul Minn. 


** BUSINESS” 
FISHLINES. 


Bookie’ o~ yy oe i. Manufactured 
0 . J. MA ° CK ~C fs 
SEND FOR PRICE List | 2 °Y Se 


| Ren NS AR PR ERC SE te AR A Een HT Se 

Deco S OF THE FINEST DECOY A PRIZE Send six cents for postage, 
DUCKS IN THE WORLD. and receive free a costly box 

§ of goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more money right — than anything 

else in this world. Fortunes await the workers 
absolutely sure. At once address True & Co. 


Augusta, Maine. 








H. A. STEVENS, Manufacturer, 
WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 
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PLEPER’S PATENT B.L.. Guns 


LEAD THE MAREE 'T: 





























The Large Demand Proves Their 
POPULARITY. 






ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 


© REGULARITY 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 








kinds. First 
: third qual- 
























cea CHEAPNESS. 
ira charge STRENGTH. a pee aie 
4 . 5 
hoes, SYMMETRY The “DIANA ’ CU 
DURABILITY. : , aie 





tePThis is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- | TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 









pare with it. The sales during the past season have been unprecedented. | : 12g. 10g. 

No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 
is tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber Buté .... 6. occ cc ccc ccc cccs cccveesesonnacees $37 00 $38 00 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 598—Damascus harrels, rest same as No. 588. ... .... Ridavudwace cauecaseckiativeatiigege 4000 41 00 
goddess in relief..............s22ceeee oe cecccescsceccceseesccecsceereerresssessere $57 00 = $60 00 589--Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No, 588.................. «- 700 4800 
605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings............... 7000 7% 00 599—Damascus - = a“ ” _ a = er citanaceenduneud hae 5000 852 00 
610—Same, with tine Damaseus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks.. ...... 100 00 = 105 00 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44.W. C.F. ... ...--.- 00. 40 00 
615—The best quality in every particular...... .......00.cee cece ieee ence e en eee ec ee ences 125 00 130 00 S08—ifie and shot, blued barrels, Dar IOCKS..... ......sccseccececccciccscccssece eocccses 50 00 





Cartridge 
Cases, 
ags. 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers 5St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
it your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send for one on approval. 






THE 8S. D. & G. SPECIALTIES ARE: 





‘Goods 








ork. 
ards. CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
ao Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
SASY. COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols PARKER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers. AMERICAN 
nx ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 





on im Prices: OLD RELIABLE ST 


(IMPROVED.) 








Great mReducti OVER 











We are the Sole Owners 
and Manufacturers of the 
Stover Pumping Windmills 
for Railroads, Villages, Suburban 























ages om ——— — Dairies, Brick aaa 
oti raining. Irrigating, etc.. as well as 
i n Geared pa secon — all sizes, for 
i. aus. Ss . “ a “ running Grind ers, Shellers, Saws, ete. 
ons. free. Send for Reduced Price List of J. D. BROWER, 22 College Place, N.Y. 2 
iness / City, Agent for Pennsylvania, N. Y. and N. J. 
a Freeport Machine Co., Freeport, Lll., U.S. A. 
ts. 4 
com | BALLARD and MARLIN RIFLES.) = Pitald, Maan. Guta Bree 
Cles = 
il on - , | cist Full-Length COT, in this case, 
id as ice eee etaa $10. LOUNGE, in this case, $8 
. sey ait 4 eee vee 9 ’ 
ked with THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. EMSS “old everywhere by the Trade. 
rs, pre- 
ice-water 


INSIDE. 


the best OUTSIDE. 

— on cf 

andsome Sy, 

3.50 and > : ly 

~ the —- n 

et, Balti- , 
: { i Edge of game pocket turned up to 


—— . show the net bottom, which permits 
—SUCCESSORS TO— ventilation, drip and distention. 


Right and left sides alike. 














- BRADFORD & ANTHONY, eiaaimamcban tai aac ac Snes 

er “ Wd <c dcanadaun Keune 3 00 

. , _ Rk cocccsccecse We 

Re TE Goon c ctenccccveseccs 5 00 

Kte. - Wc axg xancnawdeaes 2 00 

S : Pi icavdessncecenace : a 

urer, YU sto os ae 

ae Cap of Corduroy... seine 2 a0 
s 9 ; = NEMascccccecvcce d 

Agents for Skinner’s Celebrated Fiuted Spoon. Gaiters of Laat 000 400 





Nos. 1 & 2 are especially made for trolling with flies for Black Bass. 


A-KILLING BAIT AND DURABLE. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Of the best quality, all kinds and styles. 


Sent everywhere in the United States on 
receipt of price. 








HENNING, CLOTHIER, 


A—Openings to game pocket, E—Exit from game pocket. 











| TE one _ = shells. 410 Seventh Street, . noe. 
= t: alls. i—N a aket. 
374 Washington Street. Boston. Mass. D—Pockets for caps, etc. WASHINGTON CITY. H—Game pocket. 
7 
Sportsmen’s Wear. 


POOLER & JONES PATENT BOSS CARTRIDGE HOLDER AND BELTS. 












Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 


1az.10d 
ved 


‘ No. A 1, Barnard Canvas Shooting Coat, - 85 00 
pa 2 No. Ze 6s “ “6 ss a 400 
: 23 | No. 2, oe sé ‘ oe a 2 50 
x F ogee =. = No. 3, “ “ +“ “ ae 1 35 
ri k i For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for them; 
g rin © Z 
appli- RES see that our trade mark is on the lining. They are the best; take no 
Large rate e other. : 
— 255 We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
sania PS > Waterp: oof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Carrya!! Bags, 
) GEO. = Gun Cases, Cartridge Bag~, Shell Boxes, and every de- 
3 scriptien cf goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
eae 
4 
5 
R 
3 
a 
° 
"3 











kh 
= 5° 
s ee Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
2 upon application. 
, 5 . a 
a - GEORGE BARNARD & CO., 108 Madison St , Chicago 
ae EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N. Wurtz, Manager. 
a? eur Bh repr sorties pehier tm use. We eum hoee cartridges and positively prevent wads 
Moss Shot. Sui e for either paper or brass shells. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- Es 
ee Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, LaSalle Co., Ill. WN sX - JU MBO LEN IE: 
“* nd ten cents in silver or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho- Hae od Se js iets 
-- graph card of grouse shooting on the prairies. A Lotion for Sportsmen, Excursionists & Others. 
lar Protects persons using it from the attacks of MOSQUITOES, 
TARGET BALLS AND BALL PIGEOXS BLACK FLIES, and other insects, and from SUNBURN and the 
i aid. disagreeable effects of exposure to the weather. 
NES. New and Superior to all others. It is beneficial to the skin, and has no disagreeable odor; is color- 
bared . F less and cleanly, not staining the finest linen, and washes off 
ea Sample barrel of the New Ball and a handsome silver readily on the application of seap and water. 
Mm badge sent to any address for $3.00. The Moyer “Ball 
9 Picts Sper da dak feseaae aT tng nae tal | ya anna n 
J ; per M. y club desiring e new ball § 
pox thoroughly we will send 1000 for $5, after which the regular ¥ THOS. JENNESS & SON ’ 12 West Market Sq., Bangor. 
F - price will be inflexible at $9 per M. Card’s latest ball trap, Cetttertinntentiieniiiedineins - a menatnas 
the only one we guarantee and recommend, and 1000 balls for y the leading ers in sporting goods throughkou country 


kers 





Price, 50 Cents Per Scttle. 
N. B.—When ordering please mention this paper. 


$14. The trap in exchange for your old ball trap and $6.50. 2 
Send for circular. TARGET BALL AND BALL PIGEON CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 













as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 





The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 


Ksist of Sportsman’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 



















ANGLING. 

American Angler’s Book, Norris............+++ 5 50 
Angling......... LAGEEaRADR NED eSARREKKO AH KSES NR . 50 
Angling Talks, Dawson............ sssssseeees 50 
Angling. a Book on, Francis.............. osese ae 
Angling Literature in England................ 1 2 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall,................. 3 00 
British Angling Files... ........00cccceccsccecss 2 00 
eer 1 00 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 
Fish and Fishing, Manly ..................++- 53 
Fishing, Bottom or Float.................--+++ 50 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott 3 50 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock................ 2 00 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ...... enlisecuens ee 
Fiy Fishing in Maine Lakes..................+- 1 2 
Fly and Worm Fishing..................---++++ 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line 5 
Fysshe and Fysshyne..............0-sseeeee0: 1 00 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt 1 00 
Practical Trout Culture............... ....+.- 1 00 
Practical Fisherman............. . 420 
Prime’s I Go a-Fishing...........0.e.c0-s00s008 250 
EO INGE wane cobenseece, viciessnsees 150 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

Pec RS ASAR ows avesed cobehes eFesesse ses 0ssn 2 00 
NE 5c iuine nin bnbutens 550+ Gpetanon beeeends 50 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 

EA PD TIRDOS, 25.005. cccenccwenscer s0se0ss 2 00 

BIRDS. 

American Bird Fancier............... ...eseees 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America...............- 30 00 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds. . woos 150 
oe RR Te i 

Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 
Holden's Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... 50 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ...............- 3 00 
I NN BO o 50 on ine xn0 bonne v0esasseeee 75 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard... .-. 200 
Natural History of Birds...................+. 3 00 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green..................+.- 1 80 
Samuel’s Birds of New Engiand.......... .... 400 
MINN 5c Linco cc sausstebesensw sw uwaune 15 


Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and 
Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 30 00 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 


Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 
BOATING AND YACHTING; 
Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam’.... 3 00 
Boat Racing, Brickwood.... .............-- 2 250 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers........ 12 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ............0-.0eeeeees 1 2% 
Cnmon Gnd CAME. ....... 00. cscs ccccescenee - 150 
Canoe, Voyage of the Paper. Bishop’s..... . 2 50 
Cruises in Small Yachts ...................068 2 50 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 
Paddle and Portage....... 2... ....seeeeeee oe 1 50 
PEIN... cb ccapkans. siedscetweeasen 50 
Yachts and Yachting, Kemp.................- 10 00 
Yacht Designing, Kemp....................06. 25 90 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 

American Wild Fowl] Shooting, J. W. Long.... 2 00 
Breech Loader, Modern, Gloan................ 1 00 
ear ee 25 


1 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 2 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 00 
Frank forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 
Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 75 


How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 0v 
HowI Became a Sportsman... ........ ...... 2 40 
Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 50 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................... 25 
Rifie Practice, Wingate............ .........4. 1 50 
Rod and Gun in California..................... 1 50 
NE Sra an Kpuisesne ncn teed: sab eean.cw he 50 
SN III 6.5 i's deinen esacsccneeeey 8 00 
Shooting on the Wing...................00--005 %5 


PIII i on ov vos ghbedens Soe ence ee 2 
Stephens’ Lynx Hunting....................... 1 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting........... .... .... - 123 
Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters 1 

> 


The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 50 
Wing Shooting, by ‘“‘Chipmunk”’....... ..... 50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Amateur Trapper—paper. 50c.: bds........ is 75 


Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 









attain hoe a Ok bs REM nid.. ean aneeR 1 75 
Camp Life in the Wilderness... .. 30 
Camping and Cruising in Florida 150 
CURRIE UME his ss ninw'ane ncaeniesens rh) 
Complete American Trapper, G 1 00 
Hints on Camping......... ..... 1 00 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s 150 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher as z 
Rustlings in the Rockies.................. 2... 1 00 


GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 


Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .. ........... $1 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake............ 
— Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
SES eS 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake Regio: 
Guide Book and Map of the Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard. . se 
Map of Androscoggin Reg‘on.... Ee 
Map of Northern Maine, Steele, 
Map of the Thousand Islands.... .... eases 
Tourists’ Map of Maine....... 
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KENNEL. 


American Kennel, Burges..................+++ 
DOR TRIMOR ONIN, ioc snes vcicsien.sicibies 
Dog, Diseases of, Hill..... ........ 
Dog Breaking, by Holabird 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson. 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 
Da ssw st axtSosencan teecsteseeeawatonnaxtaneaws 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
OIRO 5 i's in s0icuateaphsacrceneunemaseeecses 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 
Dogs, Points for Judging.....................: 
Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: cloth............... 


| Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 


English Kennel C. S. Book, Vol. I.............. 
English K. C. S. Book, Vols. IfI. to X., each.. 
Practical Kennel Guide.....................00- 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack..... ............... 
Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 

morocco 


SPORTS AND GAMES. 


American Boy’s Own Book, Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes 


MY MON wiisnc sisi ning soau bamennweueescaanuuas 
Every Boy’s Book of Sports and Amusements 
SERINE WE WEDGE. «oo oss occa cne conv ascseien ne 
Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise....... 
Laws and Principles of Whist, Cavendish..... 

uoits and Bowls.. 















Stonehenge, Encyclope¢ of Rural Sports... 
The Philosophy of Whist....................4. 
Whist for Beginners 


HORSE. 


American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 
Bits and Bearing Reins.....................05 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................... ; 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8va. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 
WETS SIOTEE BOOK. oon... asc cacscoccvccscesce 
Horseback Riding, Durant..................... 
Horses and Hounds..............20..00.eeeeeee 
Horses, Famous American Race............... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 
Horses, Famous, of America......... 0.22.65 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 
Manual of the Horse..................c0eeeeees 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor...............0000000. 
Mayhew’s Horse Management................. 
McClure’s Stable Guide................ Wise eee 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer............ccccescscccses 
PRINS TRINA POTN NRO oo 0 inn see a vam anecnckwincedses 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 
Stable Management, Meyrick.............. ... 
Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, 


The Horse Owner’s Safeguard................. 
Veterinary Dictionary, Going ................. 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 

Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 
Woodruft’s Trotting Horses of America 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ........ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Amateur Photographer........... ............ 
Animal Plagues, Fleming........ ..... 
Antelope and Deer of America.... .... oie 
BR IND 50054555: ow sscvsenakakocenctes 
Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson... . 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth. 
Government Report.............. sescees ces 
Common Objects of the Seashore. 








florida and the Game WaterBirds of the 
Atlantic Coast and Lakes of U.S............ 


SE cnx suckakecaieionawen dake, aoosase 
How to Make Photographs oie 
Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation................ 
Keeping CIOS ca cticic ce ckinuruceassaecck 
Manton’s Taxidermy Without a Teacher...... 
Packard’s Half-Hours With Insects........... 
Pistol, The. 


PIS amin whan bcd pando panuasancaewaseaawsaens 
Practical Orange Culture.................. 
Practical Poultry Keeping............ 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd.... .. 
Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock... 
The Cream of Leicestershire. .... 
The Northwesi Joast of America, 
The Heart of Europe 
The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols.. 
The Zoological Atlas, 2 vols................0.0. 
The Book of the Rabbit..................ccceee 
The Taxidermists’ Manual, Brown............ 
Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ............ 
po Re = ere : 
Woods and Lakes of Maine.................... 
Yellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, clot 4, Gov- 

SEIN W sc vaccannwsccvaneseanae .vacie 
RT ON I ohnciss irs ewodeence 6 . anes 
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Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 


The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFF. 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal, 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 


| westerly shore of —— Lake, in Hamilton Co., 


| Price $6,506; one-third cash; balance in one or two 





| Mass. 






































for Sale. 


Referee’s Sale of Desirable Lands 
in the Adirondack Mountains. 
A tract of land, bordering on the northerly and 





N. Y., comprising 7, acres, will be sold in two 
parcels by a referee, under a pi of partition 
and sale, at Bennitt’s Hotel, on Raquette Lake, 
July 9, 1884. This property is not only valuable for 
its lumbering interest, but essentially so for private 
camps and hotejsites, being located on one of the 
most beautiful #es in the Adirondacks, and affords 
the best of fi and hunting grounds. For par- 
ticulars addr@mF. E. Wadhams, Albany, N. Y., or 
H. D. Waldo, West Barre, Orleans Co., N. Y. 
Dated Albarty, N. Y., June 20, 1884. 
F, E. WADHAMS, 
Referee. 





OR SALE.—FORTY-SIX ACRES OF LAND ON 
” the shore of Bass Lake, 12 miles from Florence, 
county seat of Florence county, Wis. This is a de- 
lightful location, being in the heart of the finest 
fishing and hunting grounds of the Upper Peninsula, 
and to the lovers of genuine sport affords an oppor- 
tunity of securing a location which for many years 
will prove unrivalled as a select summering point. 
Will be sold with or without mineral reserve. WM. 
SOMERVILLE, Menominee, Mich. aug7,5t 





AKWELL STOCK FARM FOR SALE.—THIS 
elegant farm is situated in Nottoway county, 
Virginia; contains 436 acres, nice house, choice 
fruit, plenty water; well fenced; well set in grass: 
near railroad town. Write for printed description. 


C. D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., 


years. 
sept4,1t 


Va. 


Plenty game. 





Ferrets For Sale. 


$7.00 per pair; $4.00 for single female, $3.50 for 
single male. Send money by post office money 
order or registered letter. Address CHARLES H. 
VAN VECHTEN, Victor, Ontario county, N. Y. 


Hu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol- 
lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d-prize, London, 1881; 
Ist prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1883; 1st, champion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1888. 

Argus has been awarded prizes under the follow- 
ing judges:—John Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry Malcolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, $25.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.S.B. 11,179.) 
Pupped October, 1880. Weight 16% pounds. 


Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, possessing a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short. straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47. First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable blood that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 
JOHN E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 











HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB. 


GEO. W. LEAVITT, Pres., 10 Indian Square, Boston. 
J. OTIS FELLOWS, Sec., Hornellsville, N. Y. 
142 Prizes in Two Years. 
In the Stud—Champion Hornell Silk. Fee $25.00. 
We will pay express charges on bitches sent to 
him at Hornellsville. 


Imported Beagle Bannerman 


IN THE STUD. 

Direct from the kennels of Edwin Carew Gibson, 
Esq. Pronounced by him to be the best specimen 
of the true beagle to be had in Great Britain. Fee, 
$10, prepaid. Address LOUIS SLOAN, 4209 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. jy10,2mo 


IN THE STUD. 


FLASH (A.K.R. 958), champion black and tan set- 
ter dog, winner of championship, New ‘York, May, 
1884. Is a beautiful fielder, staunch and very stylish. 
Retrieves from land or water. Will serve a few 
bitches. Fee $25. Address GEORGE R. REED, 
Dartmouth, Mass. 


STONEHENGE OW THE DUG. 
Price 83.50. 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 














(Champien Bow—Beulah.) 


The best lookin inter living, and a great stud 
dog. Fee $50. “= - 


NEVISON. 


Champion imported mastiff, winner of forty first 
prizes. Fee #50. 

CHAS. H. MASON, Tompkinsville, Staten Island, 
N.Y. jy3,tf 





LIVER AND WHITE PQ)|NTER 


K. K. C. 
cHaMPION KNICKERBOCKER @*2 ™ 


In the Stud. Fee, #25. 
Young stock for sale. GEO. L. WILMS, Sec’y, 
jy10,3mc 142 Monticello ave., Jérsey city, N. J. 





Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg. Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

Puppies for sale from the above stock. 

For further particulars and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY. P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


Mill-Brook Kennels. 


St. Bernards in the Stud. 


IMPORTED ROYALIST (E. 10,665—A.K.R. 580) 
3814 inches at shoulder; correct in color and _mark- 
ings. P. O. Box 1338, New York. 








CHIE. 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 
and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 

For Sale—Puppies, by Chief. Stock and _ field 
uality of dams guaranteed. MAX WENZEL, 89 
Fourth street, Hoboken, N. J 





IN THE STUD. 


BARONET, Pointer (A.K.R. 264), champion 
Rush ex Rose. Broken by Titus. Winner in the 
field and on the bench. For particulars address 
FORREST W. FORBES, P. O. Box 691, Westboro, 
Mass. je26,6mo 


URE LAVERACK SETTER CHAMPION LAVA 
Rock, will serve a limited number of approved 
bitches at $30. For particulars apply to T. M. 
ALDRICH, Manager, Locust Grove Kennel, Manton 
RL may3,tf 


Dog Collars & Furnishings 


The only exclusive manufacturers of 








Dog Locks, Dog Blankets, 
“ Leads, ‘* Soap, 
“ Bells, ‘* Brushes, 
“Harness. ** Couplings. 





Send 10 cents for an illustrated catalogue. 


MEDFORD FANCY GOODS CO., 
101 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
I. BREMER, General Manager. 


The Hennel. 


W. K. C. Pointer Pups 


FOR SALE. 


Bang Bang ex Rose (Snapshot—Gipsey), whelped 
May 15, one liver and white dog, two liver and 
white and two lemon and white bitches. 

Bang Baag ex Polly (Sensation ex :mported Polly), 
whelped June 26, fourdogs and three bitches, all 
lemon and white. 

Secretary Westminster Kennel Club, New eps 

jyl7, 


GREYHOUNDS. 


Three brace pups for sale, out of School Girl and 
Begonia, by Bouncing Boy and Clio, by Doubleshot. 
The first three won two firsts, one vhe., and all 
specials, N. Y., 1884, beating the champions. H. W. 

UNTINGTON, 148 South Eighth street, Brooklyn, 
a..¥. aug7,tr 











OINTER PUPS FOR SALE, 8 WKS. OLD, 
full pedigree. Address M. MILLS, P. O. Box 
153, Jersey City, N. J. aug21,3t 





OR SALE, OR WILL EXCHANGE FOR B. L. 

shotgun, Llewellin setter bitch, 2 yrs. old. For 

pedigree and particulars write to S. P. OLMSTED, 
Coudersport, Pa. augl44t 





EAGLE POPS, BY CHAMPION LEE, WINNER 

of 1st prize at New York in "77; 1st.at St. Louis, 
‘77, °78 and 2d prize in "79, and special prize of $100 
with Rosey (his — best pair of beagles; 2d at 
Ann Arbor, ’80; 2d, New York, ’81; out of cham- 
pion Jubet, 1st, New York, ’81 (May Belle—Rattler 
Sis), dam of 1st in dog and 2din bitch class in 
Cleveland, ’84. Price $8 each. POTTINGER DOR- 
SEY, New Market, Frederick county, Md. augi4,tf 





OR SALE.—A RECENTLY IMPORTED BLACK 

curly-coated retriever, well trained and splen- 
did duck dog Price $25. Address Box 404, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. aug2s,2t 


REAT BARGAIN.—THREE THOROUGHBRED 
Gordon setter bitch pups, very handsome and 
a marked, out of Col. Scott’s champion 
ell (Rupert ex Rhona) by champion Lock "s 
Tom and Fottler’s Pansey). Price $10 each. ‘Also 
a black and white ticked bitch pup by champion 
Dash III. ex Matchless, 6 mos. old. Price $20. 
Every pup is warranted to suit the purchaser. or I 
will refund the money. Address D. A. GOODWIN, 
JR., Newburyport, Mass. : aug2s,2t 
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